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PREFATORY NOTE 



From December, 1908, until April, 1909, the writer was in lower 
Louisiana, the greater part of the time being spent in St. Tanunany 
parish, on the northern shore of Lake Pontchartrain, not far from 
New Orleans. During this period frequent visits were made to the 
few Choctaw still living near Bayou Lacomb, in the same parish. 
The notes obtained as a result of those visits are now presented on 
the following pages. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE CHOCTAW OF BAYOU LACOMB, ST. TAftANY 
PARISH, LOUISIANA 



By David I. Bushnell, Jr. 



HABITAT 



St. Tammany parish, Louisiana, borders on the northern shore of 
Lake Pontchartrain and is boimded on the east by the State of 
Mississippi, from which it is separated by Pearl river. 

In the southern part of the parish are many bayous that flow into 
Lake Pontchartrain. Extensive marshes and swamps are found 
between the bayous, in which flourish the magnolia, live oak, black 
gum, cypress, and palmetto, and vast quantities of Spanish moss 
hang from the branches of many trees. Back from the swamps and 
bayous, on slightly higher ground, is one unbroken stretch of forests 
of longleaf pine (pi. 1). 

Deer, otter, and mink are still to be found; opossimis, raccoons, 
squirrels, and rabbits are very nimierous; and ducks, quail, and wild 
turkeys are killed in large numbers. 

The climate is mild during the winter; there is but little frost, and 
rarely a few flakes of snow fall. The summers are long and hot. As 
a whole the section is very healthful. 

At the present time the Choctaw have two settlements within the 
limits of the parish: one near Bayou Lacomb, the other at Pearl 
River station, on the right bank of the river, about twelve miles 
from its mouth. Only a few members, a mere remnant, of the tribe 
now Uve in this region. 

HISTORY 

Unfortunately very little is known of the history of the people of 
whom this paper treats. 

The earliest writers, as well as the oldest maps of the region, 
designate the Acolapissa as the tribe occupying the region now 
included within the limits of St. Tammany parish, at the time of the 
discovery and settlement of lower Louisiana by the French. 

The Acolapissa were so closely connected with the Choctaw proper 
that it is not possible now to distinguish between them. They spoke 

1 
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2 -.BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY [bull. 48 

the same language, probably with only slight local variations. Their 
manners and'-piistoms, in all probability, were similar to a great 
extent. <'- 

One of tkft eariiest definite references to the region is contained in * 
the ReUxlion of P6nicaut,° touching on a period when there was a 
general/rRoVement among the Southern tribes. It is stated thus: 

At £hi8*same time [1705] the Colapissas, who dwelt on a little river called Talcatchay 
fonir leagues distant from the shore of Lake Pontchartrain, went to live on its banks at 
the'piace named Castembayouque. 

/vi'^f^e river ' *Talcatcha " is the present Pearl river, and, as will be seen, 
;^the distance of the ^ ^Colapissas" village up the river from Lake 
Tontchartrain is the same as that of the present Choctaw settlement. 
The Choctaw name of their own settlement is Hatcha, a name applied 
also to Pearl river. This name is clearly a contraction of the word 
Talcatcha recorded by P^nicaut. 

Moving from Pearl river about the year 1705, the **Colapissas" 
went to * ^Castembayouque." Here, again, is a name similar to the 
present Choctaw designation of a bayou a few miles west of Bayou 
Lacomb. On the maps this is now designated Castine bayou; but to 
the Choctaw it is still known as Caste bayou, caste being the Choctaw 
word for ^*flea;" the bayou, they say, is thus named on account 
of the large nimiber of fleas found near its mouth and on its banks. 

On the Ross map of 1765, a small portion of which is reproduced in 
plate 2, the site of an old town of the ^ ^Colapissas" is indicated near 
the moujth of Pearl river, evidently too far south. 

West of Pearl river, on the same map, is ^^Kefonctei R," the 
present Chefuncte river (from the Choctaw word for * ^chinkapin"). 
The short stream entering Lake Pontchartrain between the two 
rivers is evidently intended to represent Bayou Lacomb, as the 
olcation is correct. 

The next river westward on the Ross map is the ^^Tanzipao," the 
present Tangipahoa, flowing through the parish of the same name, 
which boimds St. Tammany parish on the west. The name is 
derived from the two Choctaw words, tonche, **com," and pahoha, 
'*cob" or ^'inside;" it was literally translated by them ''corncob." 

During his extended tour through the southern part of the country 
Bartram traversed Lake pontchartrain, to which he makes the fol- 
lowing reference:^ 

Next day [circa Jime, 1777] early we got under way, pursuing our former course, 
nearly Westward; keeping the North shore [of Pontchartrain] several leagues . . . 
[we] set sail again, and came up to the mouth of the beautifid Taensapaoa, which 
takes that name from a nation of Indians, who formerly possessed the territories lying 
on its banks, which are fertile and delightful regions. 

oMargry, D^couvertes, v, 459, Paris, 1883. 

ft William Bartram, Travels through North and South Carolina, etc., 422, London, 1792. 
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The identity of the Tangipahoa tribe has not been cleariy estab- 
lished, although there is no question that they belonged to the same 
linguistic stock as the Acolapissa and the Choctaw; all were practi- 
cally the same people, and they may even have constituted one of 
the component bands of the Acolapissa. They are said to have 
been destroyed about the time of the arrival of the French in lower 
Louisiana." Until a few years ago more than one hundred Choctaw 
lived in the vicinity of Bayou Lacomb, Bayou Castine, and near 
the Chefuncte river; but by act of Congress of July 1, 1902, they 
were persuaded to remove to the Indian Territory and receive an 
allotment of land. The settlement on Bayou Castine, not far east 
of Mandeville, may have been on the site of the village of the "Cola- 
pissas" on "Castembayouque,'* mentioned by P^nicaut. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen that ever since the discovery 
of that part of Louisiana by the French, the northern shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain has been occupied by tribes of the Muskhogean stock. 
At the present time it is not possible to determine whether the Indians 
living at Bayou Lacomb are descendants of the Acolapissa, or 
whether they represent a small offshoot from the main Choctaw 
tribe. According to the beliefs and statements of these Indians, 
their ancestors lived in that place for many generations. The present 
inhabitants know the locations of, and point out, their ancient bury- 
ing grounds, where, they say, the "old people'' for five or six gen- 
erations are known to have been interred. It is not at all improb- 
able that the present Indians are Acolapissa rather than Choctaw; 
then again, they may represent both tribes. The Choctaw villages 
were probably never far distant from some of those belonging to 
the Acolapissa and, as all sp>oke the same language, there must have 
been considerable intercourse between them. 

As has been shown, one people has occupied the area under con- 
sideration ever since it became known to the European; consequently 
it is reasonable to attribute to the same tribes the prehistoric remains 
found in that locality, none of which, however, gives evidence of 
great antiquity. 

EVIDENCES OF EARLY OCCUPANCY 

Several moimds are found within the area now imder considera- 
tion. The largest of these (pi. 3) is situated about 200 yards north 
of the right bank of Chinchuba creek, and about 1 J miles in a direct 
line north of Lake Pontchartrain. The mound has an elevation of 
between 4 and 5 feet; it is circular in form and has an average diame- 
ter of approximately 90 feet. 

a Dr. J. R. Swanton, in forthcoming Bulletin 43of(Ju Bureau of American Ethnology, Indian Tribes of 
the Lower Mississippi Valley and Northern Coast of the Oulf of Mexico, gives a description of the tribes 
and the history, so far as known, of their movements. 
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A trench was run from near the center of the mound, extending 
northeast 47 feet and continuing beyond the edge of the artificial work 
(fig. 1) . This was evidently a domiciliary mound. Two fire beds were 
discovered. The first (a), near the center of the mound, had a diam- 
eter of a trifle more than 2 feet; it was slightly concave in form and 
was situated at a depth of 15 inches below the surface of the mound. 
The second fire bed (6) was discovered near the edge of the artificial 
work, evidently on or near the original surface; this was similar to a 
in form, size, and situation, but sloped toward the northeast. Both 
fire beds showed evidence of considerable use. As a result of the 
heat, the earth was discolored to a depth of from 6 to 8 inches be- 
neath the surface of the hearth, and to a depth of several inches it 
had become quite hard. 

The mound was formed of a compact, homogeneous mass of clay 
and sand. There was practically no surface soil or vegetal mold, 
consequently it was not possible to trace the old sod line, and thus 
to distinguish the artificial from the natural formation. 




Fio. 1.— Section of moand excavation. 



A deposit of shells (c) was revealed a short distance from fire bed 
6, as shown in the drawing; this extended in a general direction from 
northwest to southeast and was examined for a distance of 10 feet. 
At the point of intersection by the trench the mass of shells lay 
from 2i to 4 feet below the surface of the moimd. The width of the 
deposit was about 4^ feet and its thickness 10 inches. 

For reasons stated above, it was not possible to determine whether 
the shells rested upon the original surface or filled an artificial excsr 
vation. They appeared, however, to be below the original surface, 
as indicated on the drawing. 

The shells were those of an edible clam (Rangia cunecUa Gray) 
found in vast quantities in Lake Pontchartrain. Intermingled with 
the shells were quantities of bones of deer, rabbits, and alligators,* 
that had served as food, many having been broken open for the 
removal of the marrow. Fragments of many pottery vessels also 
were re<iovered, but no entire objects of any sort were found, nor 
was a single piece of stone discovered in any part of the excavation. 

o These were identified by Dr. M. W. Lyon, Jr., of the U. 8. National Museum, to -whom the writer 
desires to express his indebtedness. 
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Examples of pottery from the shell deposit are shown in plate 4. 
Some of the pieces may be described as follows: 

(a, h) Fragments of two vessels showing decoration on the inner, 
or concave, surfaces — a rather miusual form, probably similar to the 
shallow dish discovered by Moore in a mound on Black Warrior 
river, Alabama.* (c) Two pieces of a large vessel. These had evi- 
dently been held together by a cord or sinew passed through the two 
perforations and tied. The fracture between the perforations 
occurred while the vessel was still in use. (d) A fragment of a very 
large and exceptionally well decorated vessel. The straight upper 
edge of this piece measures 3^ inches. By measurement the curva- 
ture of the rim shows the vessel to have been between 23 and 24 
inches in diameter. The color is dark gray; the surface is very 
smooth and polished. The decoration was probably incised after 
the clay was dry, but before the vessel was fired. Smaller fragments 
of the same vessel were also discovered, (e) Small fragment of a 
rim of a rather large vessel, having a perforated projection through 
which a cord was probably passed. (/) A conventionalized form of 
(e) showing a projection, but no longer perforated. 

Although some of the pieces represent jars and vessels of excep- 
tionally good workmanship, the majority appear to have been 
rather crudely made and decorated. Both straight and curved lines 
appear in the ornamentation; these were evidently added after the 
clay had become dry. But the pits in specimens g, h, and i clearly 
were made while the material was in a plastic state. 

All the pottery shows a tempering of finely pulverized shell. 

The pipe (pi. 5, a) was the most interesting object found in the 
shell deposit. According to Mr. J. D. McGuire, this belongs to the 
oldest type of pipe found in the lower Mississippi valley; imder 
his classification it is of the biconical form, similar to the modem 
Choctaw pipes shown in plate 14. The maximum diameter of the 
bowl is If inches; it is rather shallow, being only } of an inch deep. 

As has already been stated, no examples of stone objects were 
discovered in the mound, although these are foimd in the surround- 
ing coimtry. A piece of indurated clay (pi. 5, 6), however, showing 
evidence of having been used, probably as a smoother, was imearthed 
in the deposit of shells. Typical examples of stone objects are 
represented on the same plate, namely: four points (c, d, e,f) foimd 
a short distance south of the mound; two scrapers (g, i) made of 
red jasper, found on the surface south of the mound; a jasper bead 
(h) having a biconical perforation; and three pieces, Jc, Z, m, foimd 

« Clarence B. Moore, Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Black Warrior River, fig. 92, p. 192, PhlladeU 
phla, 1905. 
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on the shore of Lake Pontchartrain. A high poUsh has resulted 
from the action of the sand and water. Arrow points of white quarts 
ite have also been foimd in the locality, but these were probably 
made far to the northeast. Small grooved axes are likewise met 
with, but they are quite rare. The jasper of which the specimens 
figured were made was obtained in the form of pebbles from the beds 
of certain streams in St. Tammany parish. 

South and east of the moimd referred to above, for a distance of 200 
feet or more, the surface was covered with shells of the kind men- 
tioned (Bangia cuneata Gray) to a depth of from 4 to 8 inches. Inter- 
mingled with the shells were fragments of pottery and traces of bones^ 
greatly decayed. A similar deposit was encountered on the opposite 
side of Chinchuba creek, near the great live oak commonly called 
"Pdre Rouquette's oak'' (pi. 6). Some shells and a few pieces of 
pottery were found exposed upon the surface beneath the branches of 
the oak, on the very spot where the Choctaw were wont to gather to 
hear the teachings of Pdre Rouquette. These latter examples of 
pottery and likewise the shells appear to be of comparatively recent 
origin, and were undoubtedly left there by the Choctaw not more 
than one or two generations ago. As the pottery is similar to that 
found in the deposit of shells beneath the moimd, all should probably 
be attributed to the same people. 

Several burials are said to have been discovered in a low mound a 
short distance west of the Chinchuba mound. The work is reputed 
to have been done some years ago; but the writer was imable to gain 
any definite information respecting it. 

Place Names in St. Tammany Parish 

As before shown, certain names still in use were known and applied 
to the streams at the time of the earliest French exploration of the 
region. Therefore it is not im'reasonable to suppose that many, if 
not all, of the names now employed by the Choctaw to designate the 
rivers and bayous were used in precolonial days. 

The names are given here as they appear on the maps of the 
United States General Land Office, together with the English trans- 
lations. 

Ahita. — The name of a spring, and also of a river which is one of the 
principal tributaries of the Chefuncte river. The meaning of this 
word is not known to the Choctaw. They say that an old man who 
called himself Abeta' came from far away and made his home near the 
spring. But this happened many years ago, and no Indian now living 
ever saw him. They insist that abita is not a Choctaw word. The 
name at once suggests the Abi^ka of the Upper Creeks, and may have 
been derived from that source. The man who took up his abode near 
the spring may have been a Creek. 
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Bayou Cdstine, — The Creoles claim the name was derived from 
Castagne, the name of an early French settler. But the Choctaw say 
it was taken from their name of the bayou, Caste ("fleas"), so named 
on account of the large number of fleas found there. Now, as the 
name has been shown to have been in use when the French first 
entered the region, we should accept the Choctaw explanation as 
probably correct. 

Chinchuba creek. — Given the same name by the Choctaw. Ohin- 
chuha in the Choctaw language means "alligator.'* 

Chefuncte river. — Known by the same name by the Choctaw, the 
word meaning "chinkapin'' {Ca^tanea pumUa). 

Ponchitoawa creek. — The same in Choctaw. The word is trans- 
lated "singing hair." 

Bogue Falaya. — From the Choctaw hogUy "river," and faTaya, 
"long." 

Cane bayou. — Kjiown to the Choctaw as cheUifhay "noisy;" said 
by them to be so named on account of the noise caused by the wind 
blowing through the canes. 

Bayou iocomft.— Called by the Choctaw butclvufvxi, "squeezing." 
Their settlement is also known by the same name. 

Pearl river. — Kjiown to the Choctaw at the present time as Hatcha. 
The same name is applied to the settlement. 

Lake PorUchartrain. — The Choctaw name for the lake, as well as 
for any wide expanse of water, is Okwa'ta (oAra;a=water, the suffix ta 
meaning "large" or "wide"). The name of the Gulf of Mexico, as 
given on the Lamhatty map of 1707,° is Ouquddky. 

MATERIAL CULTURE 
Habitations 

The primitive habitations of the Choctaw who lived on the north 
shore of Pontchartrain are described as having been of two types, 
circular and rectangular. The frames were formed of small saplings; 
the tops and sides were constructed of palmetto thatch.* 

According to the present inhabitants, many of the circular houses 
were large, affording shelter for many persons. Only one door was 
made, this in most cases facing the south. A fire was kindled on the 
ground within the lodge, the smoke passing out through an opening 
made for the purpose at the top near the center. 

The later form of habitation is shown in plate 12, b. It will be seen 
that the sides, formed of thin planks, are arranged in the same way 
as the palmetto thatch of former days. 

a American Anthropologist, n. a., x, no. 4, 570, 1906. 

f> A house of this kind Is pictured in plate 3, from a photograph taken near MandevlUe, St. Tammany 
parish, about 1879, which was secured by the late Dr. A. S. Qatschet. The palmetto house is said to 
have been in use witliin the last ten years. 

7840— Bull. 48-09 2 
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Food: Supply and Preparation 

Unfortunately, comparatively few of the articles of food used by 
the primitive Choctaw are known to the members of the tribe of whom 
this paper treats. They are able to give, however, the names of a 
few plants that are even now used. 

Ahe (Smilax laurifoUa). — The hard bulbous roots are pounded fine, 
a small amount of water is added if necessary, and the paste is made 
into small cakes, which are fried in grease. The Choctaw say that 
formerly beards grease was always used for this purpose. Ahe is 
spoken of as having been one of their favorite foods. 

Ahelo'sa (Phaseolus diversif olius) . — ^The roots are first thoroughly 
boiled, then mashed, and served as food. 

Nuse (acorns of the Quercus aquatica). — ^These acorns were 
pounded in a wooden mortar until fine. The meal was then put into 
an openwork basket and water was poured through several times. 
It was then boiled or used as commeal. 

OlcesoTc (nuts of the Juglans squamosa). — ^The nuts were cracked 
and the meat was removed. When a sufficient quantity had been 
obtained, the meat was pounded and made into a paste, which was 
beaten up in a small quantity of boiling water. The mixture was 
then eaten as a broth or soup. 

Kombo dshish. — The leaves of Lauras sassafras are gathered during 
the autumn, usually about the middle of October, after they have 
turned red. They are thoroughly dried in the sun and air, without 
the use of artificial heat. They are then pounded in a wooden mortar 
until reduced to a very fine powder, which is sifted to remove all hard 
particles. The powder is again placed in the mortar and pounded 
until as fine as it can be made, when it is ready for use. About a 
teaspoonful of this powder added to a kettle of soup gives it a glutin- 
ous quality and the flavor also is relished. This powder is highly 
prized by the Creoles of Louisiana. 

Tonche (Zea mays) . — Com is allowed to ripen and harden on the 
cob; then it is removed and dried thoroughly over hot ashes. Next, it 
is put into a wooden mortar Qdte), plate 7, and pounded with a 
wooden pestle Qcetoke), plate 8, after which it is placed in a win- 
nowing basket (ohfTco')f plate ,9. The obfko' is held horizontal, 
with the flat edge away from the operator; it is jerked back and forth, 
up and down, thereby throwing the crushed grain a foot or more into 
the air. The lighter particles are carried off and fall into the large 
flat basket (tapa), plate 9, resting on the ground. The portion of the 
grain remaining in the olfko' is again pounded in the mortar and sub- 
sequently passed through a sieve (isJis7io''ha) , plate 9. The fine 
particles that pass through the sieve are known as hotu; the coarser 
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portion remaining in the sieve is called torUache. Much of the botu 
was parched and eaten mixed with water; but most of the coarser 
toTilache was boiled either with or without meat. Com is said to 
have been extensively raised by the Choctaw during past years. 
Beans and potatoes were also raised, but no other vegetables are 
remembered. 

Wild crabapples are gathered and dried on a frame arranged over 
a bed of hot ashes and coals. This appears to be the only fruit that 
is preserved in any manner and kept for future use. Many kinds of 
haws and berries grow in great quantities in the vicinity of Bayou 
Lacomb/ but it is said they are never dried, being eaten only when 
fresh. 

Honoshe (rice) . — ^The Choctaw have a very simple method of pre- 
paring rice. After being gathered and dried, it is pounded in a 
wooden mortar (JcUe), with a wooden pestle Qcetoke)^ care being 
taken not to crush the grain more than can be avoided. Next the 
chaflf is removed by shaking the grain up and down in a winnowing 
basket (pbfko')j the chaflf falling into the large tapa. If all the 
husks are not loosened during the first pounding, the grain is again 
pounded in the mortar and later winnowed. It is then sifted to 
remove the broken grains, and afterward washed and dried. 

Game was formerly abundant throughout lower Louisiana and 
venison and bear's meat were important articles of food, either fresh 
or dried. The Choctaw method of preserving meat may be described 
as follows: Thin strips were hung on sticks or spread over a frame, 
or in the thick smoke from a fire on which green or wet wood had 
been placed. Meat thus prepared during the cold months would 
remain good throughout the following spring and summer. Large 
quantities were formerly prepared in tins way. Pork is now similarly 
treated. 

As they live where fish are abundant and easily caught, it is 
remarkable that the Choctaw seldom, if ever, eat them. At times, 
however, large trout and shrimp were dried in the sun for future use. 

As before stated, a large area surroimding the moimd near Chin- 
chuba, and also in the vicinity of Pfere Rouquette's last chapel, is 
covered with the shells of the Rangia cuneata Gray, these clams having 
been brought up the creek from the shore of Lake Pontchartrain. 
That they constituted an important article of food is evident from the 
vast quantity of shells found mixed with charcoal, broken pottery, and 
many bones of turkey, deer, and other animals, none of which appear 
to be very ancient, and which consequently must have been left by 
the Choctaw. The women at Bayou Lacomb say, however, they 
have never eaten clams, although the "old people *' may have done 
80. The present natives know of the accumulated mass of shells, and 
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as they are scattered over the site of one of their old settlements they 
express the opinion that the shells must have been gathered by the 
Choctaw ("the old people'^) who lived there. 

Ilex cassine, — This grows throughout the region and some speci- 
mens were found near Bayou Lacomb, but the Choctaw have no 
knowledge of a tea ever having been made of it. This is rather 
remarkable as the plant was formerly so extensively used by the 
Southern tribes. 

Dress and Personal Decoration 

HAIR 

Men wore their hair long enough to enable them to make two 
braids, one on each side of the head. In front the hair was cut 
straight across, above the eyebrows. Women allowed their hair to 
grow very loiig. Their ancient method of wearing it is shown in the 
photograph of the old woman, Heleema (Louisa), plate 10. 

PAINTING 

Both men and women painted, especially when dressed for dancing. 
The women remember having seen blue, red, yellowj and green used 
on their faces. They say there were no special designs and that no 
combination of colors had any meaning. One of the favorite pat- 
terns, the only one they remember, was a yellow crescent, outlined 
with blue, that was painted on both cheeks. This was used by both 
men and women and represented a new moon in the dark blue sky. 

TATTOOING 

Tattooing (JmnchaJiale) was practised by both men and women, 
but only to a very limited extent. An old woman who died a few 
years ago is said to have had lines of tattooing extending from the 
comers of her mouth across both cheeks to her ears. According to 
the writer's informants, no totemic devices were ever represented, 
and tattooing was done only as a means of ornamenting the face. In 
some cases the shoulders were tattooed, but no other part of the body. 
The method of tattooing practised was as follows: A needle was 
used to puncture the skin and soot caused by a fire of yellow pine 
was rubbed over the surface. This was then wiped off and more 
soot rubbed Ln, to make certain that all the punctures were filled. 
The soot gave a bluish tinge to the dots. No other substance or 
color was ever employed. 

ORNAMENTS 

Quantities of glass beads and much bright-colored ribbon are said 
to have been obtained from the traders. The Choctaw are very 
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fond of bright and gaudy colors. Among the older men are remem- 
bered several who were experts in the art of makmg silver ornaments. 
One small pin is shown in plate 14; this was made from a silver 
dime and the date 1856 still may be clearly read on the back. Larger 
ornaments were made from larger coins. Pendant earrings were 
also fashioned, having glass beads attached to the lower part. When 
dancing, the men often wore strings of small brass bells aroimd each 
leg, below the knee. These bells were highly prized by the older 
generation. Feathers do not seem to have been held in great esteem, 
although they were worn. 

Artifacts 

Comparatively few articles are now made by the Choctaw, much 
of their ancient art having been forgotten. At the present time 
they purchase the necessary tools and implements at the stores, and 
other objects are no longer used. 

The list which follows is believed to include all things of native 
origin now made by the Choctaw at Bayou Lacomb: 

WOOD 

Mortars and pestles (see pp. 8, 9). 

Scrapers, two forms of, used in preparing skins (see pp. 11, 12). 

Drum (seep. 22). 

Ball club (seep. 20). 

Blowgun and darts (see p. 18). 

Canoes (see p. 18). 

STONE 

Pieces of chert or jasper are sometimes used with a steel to "strike 
fire.'* 

LEATHER 

Straps for carrying baskets. 
Narrow strips used on the ball clubs. 
Untanned skins used for the heads of drums. 
Long strips of tanned deer skin used as lashes for whij)s by the 
drivers of ox teams employed in the lumber industry. 
The Choctaw method of tanning is as follows: 

(a) Skins to be tanned soft, without the hair. A hole is dug in the ground, its size 
being determined by the number of skins to be prepared. The walls and bottom are 
made smooth and water is poured in, which, on account of the nature of the clay and 
sand formation, remains several hoiu^. The skins are then put into the water, where 
they are allowed to remain several hours, or sometimes during the night. A hole filled 
with water, containing several skins, is shown beneath the ax handle in plate 11, a. 

After the skin has become sufficiently soaked and softened, it is taken from the water 
and spread over the end of a beam, as shown in plate 11, a. In this position the hair 
is readily removed by the use of an instnmient resembling a modem drawknife, and, 
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although a piece of metal is now used in the wooden handle, it is highly probable that 
stone or bone was formerly employed for the same purpose. 

The hair having been removed, the skin is placed in a mortar, or in a hole cut in a 
log (see pi. 11, 6) which serves the purpose. Eggs and commeal mixed with a little 
water are then poured over the skin, which is thoroughly beaten with a long wooden 
pestle. 

The skin is then taken from the mortar and wrung rather dry; a number of small 
holes are cut around the edge and through these cords are passed, which serve to hold 
the skin stretched between two upright posts, as shown in plate 12, a. While in this 
position it is scraped and all particles of flesh are removed. The instrument now 
employed consists of a piece of metal attached to a long wooden handle. A large bone 
probably served as the primitive implement. 

The skin remains stretched until dry, when it is, of course, rather stiff. To soften 
it, the skin is pulled back and forth over the top of a stake driven into the groimd, 
which has been made smooth and round to prevent tearing the skin (see pi. 12, a, on 
the right). 

This proce^ of tanning renders the skin soft and white. The Choctaw claim that it 
is a very ancient method of preparing skins. Eggs of various kinds, they say, are used 
with equally good results. The method described, including the use of com and eggs, 
may have been followed by all the Southern tribes. 

Lawson,^ in writing of the Indians of Carolina more than two centuries ago, 
referred to their use of "young Indian com, beaten to a pulp,** in the place of the 
brains of animals, in preparing skins. "Young Indian com" would probably have 
about the same effect as the mixtiu^ of ^gs and commeal. 

If the skins are to be smoked, a process that renders them more durable, a hole a 
foot or more in depth is dug in which a fire is kept until a bed of hot ashes accumulates. 
On this are put pieces of rotten oak, no other wood being used for this purpose; these 
are not permitted to blaze, as the more smoke that arises the better it is for the skins. 
These, already tanned soft and white and perfectly dry, are stretched over the hole 
and allowed to remain in the smoke an hour or more. 

(6) Skins to be tanned soft, with the hair remaining. If the skin is dry and stiff 
it is first softened with clear water, after which it is spread over a beam and scraped 
on the inner surface to remove all flesh. The inside is then thoroughly rubbed with 
a mixture of eggs, commeal, and water, great care being taken not to wet the outside, 
or fur. 'When the skin is about dry, it is pulled and worked back and forth over the 
top of a stake, as already explained, after which it remains soft. 

POTTERY 

Pipes (ashi'^'hwa) are still made and used by the Choctaw. Two 
specimens fashioned by Ahojeobe (Emil John), plate 13, are shown in 
plate 14. These are made of a white clay that outcrops in certain 
places beneath the superstratum of yellow clay and sand along the 
banks of the bayous. There is no tempering of sand or pulverized 
shell, only the clay being used. 

The clay is moistened and kneaded until the mass is xmiformly 
damp throughout. The pipe is then modeled and allowed to dry. 
The incised decoration is added before the pipe is burned in a bed 
of hot ashes and glowing coals. When thoroughly burned it turns 
rather dark in color, whereupon it is removed from the fu*e and 
immediately immersed in a bowl of grease, which is absorbed by the 

a The History of Carolina, London, 1714; reprint, 339, Raleigh, 1860. 
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clay and carbonized by the intense heat. This process causes the 
pottery to turn black and also adds a certain luster to the surface. 

Herein probably is to be found the explanation of the origin of the 
rich black ware obtained from mounds and burials in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

The use of white clay by the Choctaw is in harmony with a state- 
ment made by Lawson * concerning the Indians of Carolina, about 
the year 1690: " Where they find a vein of white clay, fit for their 
purpose, [they] make tobacco pipes.'' 

The Choctaw have a strange superstitious belief in connection with 
the making of pottery. They say that no person except the one 
who is making the object should see it until after it has been removed 
from the fire. If another person chances to look on an object while 
it is being made or before it is burned, the Choctaw beUeve that it 
will crack as soon as placed near the fire. 

Pottery bowls are no longer made, although they are remembered 
by the Uving Indians, who recall having seen bowls provided with 
three small feet; consequently bowls must have been in use only a 
short time ago. 

HORN 

Spoons are made by the Choctaw from cow horns 
(vxik lape'she sti'mpa; literally, 
cow horn spoon). 

Two good examples are represented iii plate 14. 

In describing the maimers and customs of the Choctaw, Adair'' 
alluded to "their wooden dishes, and spoons made of wood and 
buffalo horn;" consequently the making of spoons is a continuation of 
an ancient art. 

BASKETS 

The Choctaw are excellent basket makers, although their work at 
the present time is greatly inferior to that of a generation ago. The 
best baskets are made of narrow strips of cane, Arundinaria macro- 
sperma (Choctaw, usJce)^ though now, at Bayou Lacomb, they are 
using the stems of palmetto, Serrenoa serrulata (Choctaw, tala)^ as 
cane is no longer foimd near-by, and to obtain it a journey has to be 
made to Pearl river, some fifteen or twenty miles away. 

The baskets now made, with few exceptions, are very crude and 
rather poorly formed. Brilliant aniline dyes are used in the place 
of the more subdued native colors. Large numbers of small baskets 
provided with handles are made and exchanged in the stores of the 
near-by towns for various goods; these are purchased by strangers 
and taken away as examples of native art. 

a The History of Carolina, London, 1714; reprint, 338, Raleigh, ISOa 
b James Adair, History of tho American Indians. . . 421, London, 1775. 
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Dyes 

The only colors utilized by the Choctaw before they obtained 
aniline dyes were yellow, red, and black. These, together with the 
natural cane, gave them four colors to combine in their work. 

The old Cherokee basket now in the British Musemn, known to 
have been obtained in Carolina in 1721, displays the same colors^ — 
yellow, red, and a very dark brown, or black. It is evident that 
these were the only colors used by the Southern Indians in their 
basket work. 

The Choctaw method of mp,king the dye and coloring the material 
is simple. 

YeUow, — To make a yellow dye they gather a quantity of roots of 
the Rumex crispus L. (yellow dock), which when dry are reduced to 
small pieces by poimding in a wooden mortar. The dye is then 
extracted by boiling in water. The material to be dyed is placed in 
the infusion and allowed to boil until the desired color is obtained. 

Red. — Equal parts of the bark of the Quercas texana (red oak) and 
the Nyssa aquatica L. (black gum) are burned to a fine ash. Water 
is then added to the ashes, forming a thick paste. The material 
previously dyed yellow, as above described, is then placed in a vessel 
and the ash paste poured over it. After a few houA the strong 
alkali turns the yellow to a deep red. The intensity of the color 
depends on the length of time the material remains in the ashes. If, 
during the first process, the material is dyed dark orange, the appli- 
cation of the paste causes it to turn reddish purple. 

Black or dark hrown. — ^At the present time the Choctaw of Bayou 
Lacomb do not make a black or dark brown dye. They claim, 
however, that the '*old people" made such a dye from the bark of 
a tree that grows in the north but not in this r^ion, referring prob- 
ably to the walnut. 

In addition to the dyes enumerated above the Choctaw make and 
use a red paint, but this is seldom applied to baskets. It is made thus: 
Equal parts of the bark of the Quercus texana (red oak) and the Quercas 
obtusUoba (post oak) and a smaller quantity of the bark of the Quercm 
virens (Uve oak) are boiled together until the liquid begins to thicken. 
The bark is then removed and the liquid is again boiled until still 
thicker. Just before removing the mixture from the fire a small 
piece of yellow pine pitch is added and, when melted, is thoroughly 
mixed with the extract. The latter is then removed from the fire and 
is ready for use. The drum (pi. 7) was decorated with paint of this 
sort. 

Types 

Kishe' (pack basket), plates 15, 16. The bottom is rectangular; the 
top flares on two sides. Extreme height, 21 inches. Made entirely 
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of natural colored cane, no dyes being used. The strap (aseta) passes 
through four loops of the cane, as are shown in the illustration. 
This particular basket was made at Bayou Lacomb about five years 
ago by Pisatuntema (Emma), plate 17. 

Taposhalce sJiakapa (basket elbow [shape]). — ^A very old specimen 
of this peculiar basket is shown in plate 18. This is made of cane, 
some parts being colored yellow and red with native dyes. 

TaposhaJce chufa (basket pointed). — A typical specimen is shown 
in plate 18. This is claimed by the Choctaw to be one of the oldest 
forms made by them. 

Covered baskets, — These are no longer made, although they are 
remembered by women as they were fashioned a generation ago. 
Two examples are here shown : (a) Plate 19, a. This is a very large 
double basket, formed of two distinct thicknesses of cane; the lower 
part is 18 inches in height. The basket is rectangular in form. The 
cover is about 5 inches in depth. The ornamentation is formed of 
canes dyed red and yellow. The specimen is a rare example of 
Choctaw basketry. (6) Plate 19, 6. A very old basket of Choctaw make. 
This is a double weave, made entirely of natural colored cane, no 
dyes having been used. The dimensions are: Length, 8 J in.; width, 
4 in. ; depth, 5 in. 

Another form of basket, no longer made but formerly common, 
was designed to hang on the wall. The basket proper was rectan- 
gular or slightly oval in shape. One side extended 8 or 10 inches 
above the other and was provided with a loop at the top, by means 
of which the basket was suspended from a nail or peg. 

The sieve, winnowing basket, and large flat basket, or tapa^ are 
described in the section treating of the preparation of food (pp. 8, 9). 

The Choctaw at Bayou Lacomb have no knowledge of mats ever 
having been made or used in their tribe. 

CORDS 

Narrow strips of the bark of the cypress tree {Cupressus disticha; 
Choctaw, shamgo'lo) serve as cords, which are employed for various 
purposes. Spanish moss was never used to make ropes. 

METAL 

Ornaments, as pins, earrings, etc., were formerly made by ham- 
mering silver coins until they became thin and then perforating them 
in various designs. 

SOCIAL CULTURE 

It is interesting to know that many of the primitive beliefs and 
customs of the people here dealt with have persisted to the present 
day, notwithstanding the fact that the Choctaw have been in close 
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contact with Europeans for about two centuries, and under tlie di- 
rect influence of Christian missionaries for several generations. 

The Tribe 

By the people of the tribe, or, more correctly, that portion of the 
tribe now xmder consideration, they themselves are called the CJiata! 
ogla or the Chata' people or family. According to them, the first 
word can not be translated as it is merely a proper name. 

The great tribe is divided into many distinct subdivisions, each of 
which has a special name. The oldest male member of each sub- 
tribe, or subdivision, of the great tribe, was the recognized leader or 
chief of that division or family. These leaders were the ones to be 
consulted whenever advice was required, and, as will be seen later, 
they played an important part in the marriage ceremony of the tribe. 
The subdivisions of the tribe were numerous and no two members of 
the same division (ogla) were allowed to marry. 

The divisions known to have hved in this region are: 

Kasha^pa ogla, or the Half people. — They hved at Bayou La- 
comb and the remnant of the tribe now dwelling there belong to 
this division. The name of the village was Butchu'wa. 

Shaije ogla, or the Crayfish people. — The home of this family was 
near Chinchuba, some twelve miles west of Bayou Lacomb. Tosh- 
kachlto (pi. 20) is said to be the last member of the family. 

Inhulata ogla, or the Prairie people. — This was considered the 
largest and probably the most important division of the Choctaw 
Uving in the region. Their principal settlement, Hatcha, was located 
on Pearl river. 

Other divisions, known by the people at Bayou Lacomb to have 
hved in the coimtry a short distance northward, are: 

TuWiksa' ogla, or Fall-in-bunches people. 

Chufaiksa' ogla, or Bunches-of-flies people. 

Shunhvane ogla, or Ant people. 

Ha^'hia'le ogla, or Six people. 

Unfortunately the people at Bayou Lacomb know very Uttle 
respecting the tribal organization and customs. 

Brief List of Words Used by the Choctaw at Bayou Lacomb 



arrow 


ino^he 


coon 






sJia^we 


basket 


taposhake 


corn 






tonche 


bayou 


hwahonoshe^ 


cow 






wah 


black 


losa 


crayfish 






shatje . 


blowgun 


haklu'mpa 


dart (for 


blowgun) 


shumd^nte 


blue 


odiafhwa 


devil (evil 


spirit) 


jianapnlo 


bow 


tansheba^ta 


dog 






ofe 


cane 


U8he 


drum 






the^ba 


cat 


hdto 


eight 






ontufMna 
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fire 


loioak 


prairie 


inhulata 


five 


takla'pe 


red 


huma 


four 


Ushtc/ 


rice 


honoshe 


god (good spirit) 


aha 


river 


bogu 


green 


chamale^ 


seven 


o^togola 


gun 


tanapo 


sieve 


ishshf/ha 


half 


huhafpa 


six 


hanna^le 


horn (cow's) 


lape'she 


spoon 


sH^mpa 


hundred (one) 


Udeha cha/a 


strap (for basket) 


aseta 


knife 


bashpo 


sumac 


bushucha 


lightning 


maWiha 


tattooing 


hanchahale 


long 


falaya 


ten 


pohvole 


magnolia 


hatlaha 


three 


tuchfi'^Tia 


mortar 


HU 


thunder 


heloha 


nine 


chaU 


tobacco 


achumon 


one 


chafa 


two 


tuglo 


opofisum 


ftoMta * 


water 


ohwa 


palmetto 


tola 


white 


tobe 


pestle 


kitoke 


winnowing basket 


obfk(/ 


pipe 


ashv^hwa 


yellow 


lokwana 



. The Divisions of the Year 

It is asserted by the women at Bayou Lacomb that the Choctaw 
year was divided into twelve moons; but it is highly probable that 
thirteen — ^not twelve — is correct. The native method of reckoning the 
divisions of the year is no longer practised, nor do the present Choc- 
taw remember the names of all the moons; they assert, however, 
that the year begins in December instead of the first of January. 
The only names they can recall are: 

December TJrwffa hashe. Cold moon. 

February . Hdshe Tcapo'sTuiy Moon of snow. 

March HasTi'mahdUj Moon of wind. 

April Tans hishe, Com [planting] moon. 

July . - - Hash' luwakj Moon of fire. 

The year is divided into two seasons, which in turn are subdivided, 
making four seasons in all : 

Spring - - - Tofa ape. 

Summer Tofa laspa. 

Autumn Unafa ape. 

Winter.- . Unafa Icapese, 

Beliefs concerning Eclipses 

Eclipse of the sun, ashe oJclelega ("sun dark or dirty'O- The 
Choctaw say that since the sun works every day he becomes dirty 
and smoked from the great fire within. It is necessary therefore for 
him to rest and clean himself, after doing which he shines the brighter. 
During the eclipse he is removing the accumulated dirt. 
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A similar explanation applies to the dark of the moon, their term 
being: 

ninaaJiulcwa .oMelega, Jcoshsholeje, or 
moon dark or dirty, cleaning 

Beliefs concerning Thunder and Lightning 

Thunder and lightning are to the Choctaw two great birds — ^Thun- 
der (Heloha), the female; Lightning {Mala'tha), the male. When 
they hear a great noise in the clouds, Helohais laying an egg, "just 
Uke a bird,'' in the cloud, which is her nest. When a tree is shattered 
the result is said to have been caused by Mala'tha, the male, he 
being the stronger; but when a tree is only slightly damaged, the 
effect is attributed to Heloha, the weaker. 

Great trouble or even war was supposed to follow the sight of a 
comet. 

Transportation 

Dugouts were employed on the creeks and bayous, but evidently 
only to a small extent. The Creoles make dugouts at the present 
time which they use on the streams of St. Tammany parish. These 
are hollowed from single pieces of black gum; most of them measure 
from 8 to 12 feet in length. 

Many of the roads now used probably follow the courses of Indian 
trails. A road leading from just west of Chinchuba to Lake Pont- 
chartrain is known as the ''Indian road;'' this passes within a few 
feet of the moimd described on page 3, and evidently follows the 
trail that led from the settlement about the mound to the shore of 
Lake Pontchartrain. 

Hunting and Fishing 

The primitive blowgim was used until recently in hxmting squirrels, 
rabbits, and various birds. Only one specimen was found at Bayou 
Lacomb; this was said to have been made some ten years ago. The 
man Toshkachlto (Joe Silestine) is shown in plate 20 holding the 
blowgun in position for shooting. The blowgun (Jcdklu'mpa) is about 
7 feet in length; it is made of a single piece of cane (Arundinaria 
macrosperma; ChoctsiWf iislce)^ formed into a tube by perforation of the 
joints, which was given a smooth bore of uniform diameter through- 
out. The darts (shumd'nte) are made of either small, slender canes 
or pieces of hard yellow pine, sharpened at one end; they are from 15 
to 18 inches in length. The lower end is wrapped for a distance of 4 
or 5 inches with a narrow band of cloth having a frayed edge, or a 
piece of soft tanned skin is used. The effect of this band is to 
expand and fill the bore of the gun, a result that could not possibly be 
secured by the use of feathers, as in the case of ordinmry arrows. 
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Bows and arrows were formerly used, but for many generations the 
Choctaw have been in possession of firearms obtained from the French, 
the Spanish, and later from the Americans. 

Curiously enough the people at Bayou Lacomb do not care for 
fish or fishing, although quantities of excellent fish could be taken from 
the bayous and from Lake Pontchartrain. The Choctaw say they 
formerly had fish traps in the bayous, but seem not to remember how 
they were constructed. 

Games and Pastimes 

The Choctaw appear to have had rather few games of chance. 
Among those described to the writer is one that closely resembles the 
moccasin game of the Algonquian and other widely separated tribes 
in America. This is said to have been played by the ^'old people" 
and is probably one of the oldest Choctaw games. It was described 
thus: 

Lahe^lomi. — Twelve men were required in playing this game. They knelt or sat on 
the ground in two rows, or ** sides,*' facing each other, six players in each row. Seven 
hats were placed on the ground in a line between the two rows of players. 

The player who was to start the game and who was always at one end of his row held 
in one hand a small stone or shot. With his other hand he raised all the hats in order, 
placing under one of these the stone or shot; during the entire performance he sang a 
particular song. After the stone or shot had been placed, the player sitting opposite 
him guessed under which hat it lay. If he did not succeed in three guesses, the leader 
removed the object and again hid it under either the same or another hat. Then the 
second player on the opposite side had three guesses. If a player guessed under which 
hat the object was hidden, he in tiim became the leader. 

Unfortunately, those who described the game could not recall how the points were 
counted. They agreed, however, that the side having the greater number of points 
made by the six players combined, won. 

Another game of chance, one that seems to have been a favorite 
and much played in this region, was — 

Tanje bosha^ or com game. — This was played, the writer was informed, with either 
five or seven kernels of com blackened on one side. Holding all the grains in one hand, 
the players tossed them on the ground, each player having three throws. The 
one making the greatest number of points in the aggregate, won . Each * * black " turned 
up counted 1 point; all "white" turned up counted either 5 or 7 points, accord- 
ing to the number of kernels used. Any number of persons could play at the same 
time, but usually there were only two. 

Culin, who witnessed this game at Mandeville, some ten miles from Bayou Lacomb, 
in lOpi, described it as played with eight grains of com;» hence it seems evident 
that no regular number was employed. The count, as described by Culin, is also 
somewhat different from that now followed at Bayou Lacomb. 

The ball game, played by many tribes throughout the country, was by far the most 
important game of the Choctaw, but it has been described so often that mere mention 
of it is all that is here required. For full information on the subject the reader is 
referred to Doctor Culin's monograph , above cited, in which are brought together many 



a Stewart CuUn, Games of the North American Indians, in Twentp-fourth Annual Report of the Bweau 
ufAmerkttn Ethnology, 146, 1907. 
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references and accounts of the game. A variation of the game as now played when 
there are few players was witnessed by the writer at Bayou Lacomb in February, 
1909. This was played in the following manner: 

T(/le. — The players were divided into two equal groups, or sides, which may be 
designated A and B. Two stakes, each about 10 feet in height and only a few inches 
in diameter, served as goals; these were about 200 feet apart. One-third of the A 
players were on the B side of the field and one-third of the B players were near their 
opponents* goal. One player belonging to each side remained in the middle of the 
field. The ball was put in play by being thrown from one end of the field to the two 
players in the middle. No rackets were used, the ball being caught in the hands and 
thrown or held while the player endeavored to reach his opponents' goal. To score 
a point a player was required to touch the goal post with the ball, or if the ball was 
thrown and hit the post, the play likewise counted. The first side to score a chosen 
number of points won the game. This game is seldom played, and the older game, 
formerly played with rackets (kapocha), has not been played for several years. 

During the hot months of the year a favorite pastime of the boys 
and men consisted in trying to swim blindfolded a wide stream to a 
certain pojnt on the opposite bank. The first to reach the goal was 
declared the winner. 

Somewhat similar amusement participated in by the boys and 
young men consisted in rolling down hills while wrapped and tied in 
blankets or skins, the first to reach a certain line being the winner. 
As there are few hills in the vicinity of Bayou Lacomb, they resorted 
to the sloping banks of streams or bayous, but avoided the water. 

At the present time both men and children play marbles, drawing 
rings on the ground and following the child's game. 

The children play also '* tag" after the manner of white children. 

Various other games and pastimes were undoubtedly known and 
practised in former days, but these have been forgotten by the Choc- 
taw of whom this paper treats. The game of chungJce may never 
have been in vogue with them, although it was played extensively by 
the main part of the Choctaw tribe. 

The woman's game described by Captain Romans in 1775 ** is not 
known to them. 

Dances and Music 

The Choctaw living at Bayou Lacomb have one dance ceremony, 
which is in reality a series of seven distinct dances, performed in rota- 
tion and always in the same order. These dances are as follows: 

1. Ndnena hitkla (Man dance) 

All lock arms and form a ring; all sing and the ring revolves rapidly. No one 
remains in the ring. 

2. Shatene hitkla (Tick dance) 

The dancers lock arms and form in straight lines (pi. 21). First they move for- 
ward two or three steps, then backward, but they gradually advance. When they 

a See Stewart Culin, Games of the North American Indians, in Twentif^owih Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnologp, 700, 1907. 
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take the forward step they stamp with the right foot, as if crushing ticks on the 
ground, at the same time looking down, supposedly at the doomed insects. Diuing 
the dance all sing with many repetitions the song here given, the words of which 
have no special meaning. 
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hai ya wa to ho ya le hai ya wa to ho ya le hai ya 
3. KwisJico hitlla (Drunken-man dance) 

Two lines facing each other are formed by the dancers, who lock arms. The lines 
slowly approach, then move backward, and then again approach. All endeavor to 
ke^ step, and during the dance all sing. The song, which is repeated many times, 
is evidently a favorite with the Choctaw at Bayou Lacomb. 
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4. Tinsanale hitkla 

In this dance two persons, facing, clasp each other's hands. Many couples in this 
position form a ring. One man remains in the center to keep time for the singing and 
the circle of dancers revolves around him. The Indians say many persons are required 
in order to perform this dance properly. 

5. Fuchuse hitkla (Duck dance) 

Partners are required in this dance also; they form two lines, facing. The peculiar 
feature is that two partners pass under the arms of another couple, as shown in plate 
21. The dancers endeavor to imitate the motion of a duck in walking, hence the 
name of the dance. 

6. Hitkla Falama (Dance Go-and-come) 

All lock arms and the line moves sideways, first in one direction, then in the oppo- 
site, but never backward or forward. If there are too many dancers for a single 
line, additional lines are formed. All taking part sing the particular song for this 
dance. 

7. Siente hitkla (Snake dance) 

Of the seven dances this appears to have been the great favorite as it was also the last. 
The dancers form in a single line, either grasping hands or each holding on to the 
shoulder of the dancer immediately in front. First come the men, then the women, 
and lastly the boys and girls, if any are to dance. The first man in the line is naturally 
the leader; he moves along in a serpentine course, all following. Gradually he leads 
the dancers around and around until finally the line become CQiled, in form resembling 
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a snake. Soon the coil becomes so close it is impossible to move fairther; thereupon 
the participants release their hold on one another and cease dancing. As will be 
seen, the song belonging to this dance is very simple, but it is repeated many, many 
times, being sung during the entire time consumed by the dance, said to be an hour 
or more. This dance is shown in plate 22. The snake dance closed the ceremony. 
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The Bayou Lacomb Choctaw always danced at night, never during 
daylight hours, the snake dance, the last of the seven, ending at 
dawn. This agrees with the statement made by Bossu just one and 
a half centuries ago that "nearly all the gatherings of the Chactas 
take place at night.'''* 

Neither the men nor the women of this branch of the tribe appear 
to know of any special dances, although it is highly probable that in 
former years distinct ceremonies were enacted on particular occasions. 

Until a few years ago there were several hundred Choctaw living 
in the vicinity of Bayou Lacomb within a radius of a few miles; 
Their dance ground was in the pine woods a short distance north of 
the place where the few remaining members of the tribe now dwell. 
There they would gather and with many fires blazing would dance 
throughout the night. No whites ever were permitted to witness 
the dance. It is said that if the Indians suspected a wliite man was 
watching them they would extinguish the fires at once and remain 
in darkness. During the dances one man acted as leader. He held 
two short sticks, hitting one on the other to keep time for the singing, 
as shown in plate 21. 

The only musical instnunent known to the Choctaw of Bayou 
Lacomb is the dnun {the^ha), a good example of which is repre- 
sented in plate 7. This is 30 inches in height and 15 inches in diam- 
eter. It is made of a section of a black gum tree; the cylinder 
wall is less than 2 inches in thickness. The head consists of a piece of 
untanned goat skin. The skin is stretched over the open end, while 
wet and pliable, and is passed around a hoop made of hickory about half 
an inch thick. A similar hoop is placed above the first. To the second 
hoop are attached four narrow strips of rawhide, each of which is 
fastened to a peg passing diagonally through the wall of the drum. 
To tighten the head of the drum it is necessary merely to drive the 
peg farther in. In this respect, as well as in general form, the dnmi 
resembles a specimen from Virginia in the British Museum,^ as well 
as the drum even now used on the west coast of Africa. It is not 
possible to say whether this instriunent is a purely American form or 
whether it shows the influence of the negro. 

a Nouveaux voyages aux Indes occldentales, n, 104, Paris, 1768 [written in 1759], 

i> The Sloane Collection in the British Museum, A meriean Anthropologisi, n. s., vm, no. 4, 671-685, 1906. 
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Medicinal Plants and Treatment 

The Choctaw make use of a large variety of plants in the treatment 
of various ailments and exhibit a wide knowledge of the flora of the 
region. The plants enumerated in the following list" were all col- 
lected in the vicinity of Bayou Lacomb between January 1 and 
April 15. It is highly probable that a larger number could be 
obtained later in the year. 

PLANTS 

1. Beshu^kchenokle (Smilax tamnoides). — The stems are boiled and the extract is 
taken as a general tonic. 

2. CkUo^pirUobit (Erythrina herbacea), spirit beans. — The leaves are boiled in water. 
The liquid is strained off and again boiled. The extract is taken as a general tonic. 

3. Chinchuba (Aseyrum crux andrese), alligator. — The leaves are boiled in water and 
the liquid is used to bathe sore eyes. The root is boiled and the extract is employed 
as a remedy for colic. 

4. Klotchowachokama (Obolaria virginica). — The roots are boiled in water and the 
liquid is used to bathe cuts, or this decoction is mixed with the scum that rises to the 
surface when the root of Liquidambar styradflua is boiled in water. This decoction is 
highly esteemed as a dressing for severe cuts and bruises. 

5. -^ A««Aaibai;ZaAa«A€( Populusangulata), "tree leaf noisy.*' — The stems, bark, and 
leaves are boiled together and the steam is allowed to pass over wounds caused by bites 
of snakes. 

6. Hataks pone nepakwibe (Chionan thus virginica), old man's beard. — The bark is 
boiled in water and the extract is used to bathe wounds; or the bark is beaten, and if 
necessary, a small quantity of water is added, the resultant mixture being used to 
make poultices or dressings for cuts or severe bruises. 

7. Hekania (Liquidambar styraciflua). — The roots are boiled in water and the scum 
is removed and mixed with water in which roots of Obolaria virignica have been 
boiled. The mixtiu-e is used as a dressing for cuts and wounds. 

8. Uichi (Arisaema quinatum). — The root is boiled in water and the extract is taken 
*'to make blood." 

9. Hohshish okwa stikbe ishkwo (YerhesinB. virginica), '*root water put in drink." — 
The root is ]x>unded and is then soaked in water a few hours, Wit is not boiled. The 
extract is drunk during attacks of fever. 

10. Hungwekilo (Myrica cerifera). — The leaves and stems are boiled in water and 
the liquid is drunk during attacks of fever. 

11. Hoshukome (Rumex verticillatus). — A large quantity of leaves is boiled in 
water. A person bathes in the liquid four times, once each day for four days in 
succession, to prevent smallpox. 

12. Iloshukkosona (Pluchea foetida), "grass strong smell." — The leaves are boiled 
in water and the extract is taken during attacks of fever. 

13. Ishunaignone (Saururus cemuus), "guts not ripe." — The roots are boiled and 
mashed and applied as poultices to wounds. 

14. Kafe aahish (Laurus sassafras). — The roots are boiled in water and the extract is 
drunk "to thin the blood." 

15. Katlaha (Magnolia grandiflora). — The bark is boiled in water and the liquid is 
used to bathe the body to lesvsen or prevent itching due to prickly heat. 



a The writer Is indebted to Mr. R. S. Cocks, professor of botany in Tulane University, for assistance 
In the identification of various plants mentioned in this paper. 

7S40— Bull 4a-09 3 
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16. Napopokpoke (Gnaphalium polycephalum). — The leaves and bloesomB are 
boiled in water and the extract is taken for colds or for pains in the lungs. 

17. Neta pisa (Yucca aloifolia), **bear see." — The root is boiled in water and then 
mashed and mixed with grease or tallow; the mixture is used as a salve for various 
purposes. 

18. Nashoha impisa (Chrysopsis graminea), "wolf see.*' — The entire plant is dried 
and then burnt; the ashes are used as a powder to cure sores in the mouth. 

19. Nottn pisa (Cephalanthus occiden talis), "teeth see." — The bark is boiled in 
water and the extract used to bathe sore eyes; also, the bark is chewed to relieve 
toothache. 

20. Kwonokaaha ipsa (Polygala lutea). — ^The blossoms are dried and mixed with a 
small quantity of hot water to make poultices for swellings. 

21. ShinvkUlele (Pycnanthemum albescens). — The leaves are boiled in water and 
the liquid is drunk very hot, to cause sweating as a relief for severe colds. 

22. Skohlapa (Callicarpa americana). — The roots and berries are boiled in water 
and the extract is taken as a remedy for colic. 

23. Taklaha (Pinus mitis). — The buds are soaked in cold water but are not boiled. 
The extract is drunk as a remedy for worms. 

24. TaiuMma hobok (Ceanothus var.). — The roots are boiled in water.. The extract 
is taken in small doses for hemorrhage from the lungs. 

25. Tiadksis ahuwa (Aristolochia serpentaria), "pine smell." — The root is soaked in 
water, not boiled. The extract is drunk to relieve pains in the stomach. 

It is rather curious that although the witch hazel (Hamamelis virginica) is plentiful 
in the region, the Choctaw appear not to have made use of it. I-«aves of the hickory 
(Juglans squamosa; Choctaw, okesoh) are scattered about to drive away fleas. 

FORMS OF TREATMENT 

The Choctaw treat boils and ulcers with applications of salve made 
of pine pitch mixed with grease or tallow. .This salve is applied also 
to wounds caused by splinters and thorns. Severe or deep cuts are 
filled with sugar and bandaged tightly. 

Various remedies are employed for snake bites: 

(a) Smoke from strong tobacco is blown into the wound. 

(6) The bitten limb is inserted into a hole in the ground dug for 
the purpose, which is then filled with earth and water. The limb is 
allowed to remain thus, in thoroughly satm*ated earth, for several 
hours. 

(c) A quantity of the leaves and bark of the Carolina poplar 
{Popvlus angvlata) is boiled in water; the vessel is then covered and 
the steam is caused to pass over the wound. 

The Choctaw beUeve in sweating as a cure for certain diseases, but 
have no recollection of ever having seen a primitive sweat house. 
They merely wrap themselves in several blankets and drink a quan- 
tity of hot liquid. 

These Indians seem to be very susceptible to cold and to changes of 
temperature. 

As a remedy for severe pains in the stomach or rheumatic pains 
these Choctaw believe in the efficacy of a strong counter irritant. 
Their treatment consists in pressing into the flesh above the seat of 
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tho pain a piece of cotton or similar substance, about the size of a 
small pea, which is burned in that position. It is said that many of 
the older Choctaw bore numerous scars as a result of the frequent 
use of this treatment. 

For broken bones in the arms or legs splints and bandages are 
employed, the injured member remaining wrapped until the bone 

unites. 

Crimes and Punishments 

Until a very few years ago no Choctaw could be brought legally 
before a court in Louisiana to answer for any crime, even murder, 
provided such crime was perpetrated against another member of the 
tribe. 

Murder was the one gi'eat crime recognized by the Choctaw, and 
the life of the murderer was invariably claimed by the friends or rela- 
tives of the victim. It is said that mm*derers seldom attempted to 
escape, holding it a duty to their families to receive the punishment 
of death. To attempt to escape was regarded as a cowardly act, 
which reflected on every member of the family. If, however, a mm*- 
derer did succeed in escaping, another member of the family usually 
was required to die in his stead. 

The following account of a native execution, the last to occur 
according to tribal custom, was related by the two women at Bayou 
Lacomb. This event occurred some thirty years ago at a place not 
far from Abita Springs: 

One night two men who were really friends, not enemies, were dancing and drink- 
ing with many others, when they suddenly began quarreling and fighting; finally one 
was killed by the other. The following day, after the murderer had recovered from 
the effects of the whisky, he realized what he had done, and knowing he would have 
to die, he went to the relatives of the murdered man and told them he was ready to 
meet his doom, but asked that he be allowed to remain with them about two weeks 
longer, as he did not want to miss a dance to be held within that time. To this they 
consented, and during the following days he was given many small presents, as pieces 
of ribbon, beads, and tobacco. He was treated by everyone, by old and young alike, 
with the greatest respect and kindness; all endeavored to make his last days enjoy- 
able. At last came the event on account of which his life had been prolonged, and 
for three days and nights all sang and danced. The next day, just at noon, when the 
sun was directly overhead, was the time fixed for the execution. Shortly before that 
time his friends and relatives gathered at his house, where he joined them. All then 
proceeded to the cemetery, for the execution was to take place on the edge of the 
grave that he himself had helped to dig, in a spot he had selected. The murderer 
stood erect at one end of the grave, and with his own hands parted his shirt over his 
heart. Four of his male friends stood near with their hands on his shoulders and legs, 
to keep his body erect after death. His female relatives were on each side, and all 
were singing loudly. Soon he announced that he was ready. A relative of the mur- 
dered man advanced and pressing tho muzzle of a rifle against the murderer's chest, 
fired. 

As provided for, the body was held in an upright position and immediately a piece 
of cloth was inserted into the wound to stop the flow of blood. Late that afternoon 
the remains were placed in the grave, which was filled with earth without ceremony. 
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Thieves apprehended with the stolen property in their possession 
were forced to return it. If they could not produce the property, 
either they or their families were compelled to return goods of equal 
value. 

The Choctaw bear a good reputation among the people of the sur- 
rounding country for honesty and truthfulness. They regard lying 
as a crime and they have no respect for a person whom they can not 
beUeve. Bossu, writing in 1759, said of the Choctaw: 

Although they are wild and ferocious, you must gain their confidence, and be very 
careful to keep your word after having promised them anything, otherwise they treat 
you with the greatest contempt. 

The Choctaw appear to be quiet and peaceable people, and even 
now the few remaining at Bayou Lacomb often refer to the fact that 
their tribe never took up arms against the Americans. 

Marriage Ceremony 

The marriage ceremony as performed until a few years ago, at a 
time when there were many Choctaw living in the region, was thus 
described by the women at Bayou Lacomb. 

When a man decided he wanted to marry a certain girl he confided 
in his mother, or if she was not living, in his nearest female relative. 
It was then necessary for her to talk with the mother or the nearest 
Uving relative of the girl, and if the two women agreed, they in turn 
visited the chiefs or heads of the two ogla^ or families, to get their 
consent to the union. As a man was not allowed to marry a girl who 
belonged to his ogla^ often the women were obliged to make a long 
journey before seeing the two chiefs, whose villages were frequently 
a considerable distance apart. 

After all necessary arrangements had been made, a day was fixed 
for the ceremony. Many of the man's friends and relatives accom- 
panied him to the girl's village, where they seem to have had what 
may be termed ''headquarters" of their own. As the time for the 
ceremony drew near, the woman with her friends was seen some 
distance away. The man and his party approached and he endeav- 
ored to catch the girl. Then ensued much sham fighting and wrest- 
ling between the two parties, and the girl ran about apparently 
endeavoring to escape, but she was finally caught by the man and 
his relatives and friends. 

Then all proceeded to the place where the feast had been prepared, 
to which both parties had contributed. Off to one side, four seats 
had been arranged in a row; usually a log covered with skins served 
the purpose. The man and girl then took the middle seats and on the 
ends sat the two male heads or chiefs of their respective ogla. Certain 
questions were then asked by the chiefs, and if all answers were satis- 
factory, the man and girl agreed to live together as man and wife and 
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were permitted to do so. This closed the ceremony and then the 
feasting and dancing began. 

The man continued to Uve in his wife's village and their children 
belonged to her ogla. 

By mutual agreement the two parties could separate and, in the 
event of so doing, were at liberty to many again. The man usually 
returned to his own village, taking all his property with him. 

If a man died in his wife's village, even though he left children, 
his brothers or other members of his ogla immediately took posses- 
sion of all his property and carried it back to his native village. His 
children, being looked on as members of another ogla, since they 
belonged to their mother's family, were not considered as entitled to 
any of this property. 

Death and Burial 

There appears to have been very little lamenting or mourning on 
the occasion of a death or a burial. The body was borne to the grave 
and the interment took place without a ceremony of any sort. In 
the event of the. death of a man of great importance, however, the 
body was allowed to remain in state for a day before burial. During 
that time it was decorated with various ornaments and garments, but 
these were removed before interment. Such objects are said to have 
been preserved and handed down from one generation to the next, 
and used whenever required. 

Usually a hunter's gun was placed in the grave with the body. 

Mourning 

The period of mourning varied with the age of the deceased. For 
a child or young person it was about three months, but for an older 
person, as one's mother or father, from six months to one year. 

The women cut their hair and "cried" at certain times near the 
grave. 

When a person desired to cease mourning he stuck into the ground 
so as to form a triangle three pieces of wood, each several feet in 
length, about one foot apart. The tops of these sticks were drawn 
together and tied with a piece of bright-colored cloth or ribbon. 
This object was placed near the door or entrance of the lodge and 
indicated to all that the occupant desired to cease mourning. 

During the next three days the mourners cried or wailed three 
times each day — at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset. While wailing 
they wrapped blankets around their heads and sat or knelt upon the 
ground. During these three days the friends of the mourners 
gathered and began dancing and feasting. At the expiration of the 
time they ceased weeping and joined in the festivities, which con- 
tinued another day. 
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Religion 

As the Choctaw dealt with in this paper have been under the 
influence of the Roman CathoUc Church for many years, it is not 
surprising that they have modified some of their primitive beliefs 
regarding the future state. But even in spite of Christian teaching 
many of their ancient ideas have persisted. 

From 1845 until his death in 1887 P^re Adrian Rouquette Uved 
among the Choctaw, the greater part of his time being spent at either 
Bayou Lacomb or Chinchuba, although the first of his three chapels 
was near Bonfouca, some eight miles east of Bayou Lacomb. By 
the Choctaw Pfere Rouquette was known as Chataima, Uterally 
*'Choctaw-like,'' from his fancied resemblance to a Choctaw. His 
hair, which was dark and straight, was worn long, his eyes were dark 
and piercing, and the natural swarthiness of his complexion was 
increased by constant exposure to sun and wind. The two women, 
Emma and Louisa, now living at Bayou Lacomb, when children 
were baptized by Pfere Rouquette, and the former was one of the 
Choctaw who followed his body through the streets of New Orleans 
and carried wreaths made by the Sisters at Chinchuba. 

It is evident that, before the coming of Pfere Rouquette, the Choc- 
taw did not agree even among themselves regarding the future state. 
Some held to the beUef that with death all existence ceases. They 
seem to have had a vague idea of a spirit in the body, but when the 
spirit died, then man, or rather the body, ceases to move. Others, 
who are said to have constituted the predominating element in the 
tribe, had a radically different conception, of man's future state. 
These beUeved in the existence of two spirits — ^Aba being **the good 
spirit above'' and Nanapolo ''the bad spirit." While they insisted 
that a spirit abides in every Choctaw, still they were of the opinion 
that all spirits do not leave the earth after death, as explained by 
the pecuUar belief set forth below. 

Persons dying by violent deaths involving loss of blood, even a few 
drops, do not pass to the home of Aba (heaven), regardless of the 
character of their earthly lives, or their rank in the tribe. At night 
spirits are wont to travel along the trails and roads used by living men 
and thus avoid meeting the bad spirit, Nanapolo, whose wanderings 
are confined to the dark and unfrequented paths of the forest. The 
spirits of men like the country traversed and occupied by hving men, 
and that is why Shilup, the ghost, is often seen moving among the 
trees or following persons after sunset. 

The spirits of all persons not meeting violent deaths, with the excep- 
tion of those only who murder or attempt to murder their fellow 
Choctaw, go to the home of Aba. There it is always spring, with 
sunshine and flowers; there are birds and fruit and game in abun- 
dance. There the Choctaw ever sing and dance, and trouble is not 
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known. All who enter this paradise become equally virtuous with- 
out regard to their state while on earth. 

The unhappy spirits who fail to reach the home of Aba remain 
on earth in the vicinity of the places where they have died. But 
Nanapolo, the bad spirit, is never able to gain possession of the spirit 
of a Choctaw. 

Dreams 

The Choctaw hold that it is possible for the ''spirit" to leave the 
body even during life, and by that belief exphiin dreams thus: 

At night when a person is resting and all is quiet the ''spirit "steals 
away from the body and wanders about the country, seeing many 
j)eople and things, which are known to the individual when he awakes. 
If, during its wanderings, the spirit meets large animals of any sort, 
the person will surely suffer misfortune before many days have passed. - 

Witchcraft 

Witchcraft {holkJcunda) was practised by many persons, both men 
and women. It was never definitely known whether a person pos- 
sessed the power to bewitch or when one was making use of it. Old 
people of both sexes, however, were most often susj)ected of possess- 
ing this power. The manner of exerting this evil influence against 
others was believed to be after this fashion: Those having proper 
knowledge could remove at night their viscera, thus reducing their 
weight to so great an extent that they could fly through the air to 
the individual they wished to harm. Accompanying them always 
were several spirits, otherwise resembling men, but no larger than a 
man's thumb. On reaching the person against whom the spell was 
to be directed the witch would stop and point toward him, whereupon 
one of the little spirits would go noiselessly and toucli him, afterward 
remaining and doing a great deal of mischief about the })lace. The 
spirit was able to pass with ease through cracks, and thus to reach 
places not accessible to a larger being. After directing the little 
spirit, which was left to continue its work, the wizard would fly back 
to his village or house and again assume his natural condition. Sxich 
is the belief of the Choctaw even at the present day. 

It is said by these Indians that no herbs were ever added to the food 
of individuals to cause illness or misfortune. They do not appear to 
have followed practices similar to those involved in the voodooism of 
the negroes of Louisiana. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

All the myths and legends recorded on the following pages ^ are 
evidently of purely native conception, showing no trace of Euro- 
pean influence. According to their own statements the greater part 

o Related to the writer by two women, Pisatimteiiia (Emma) and Helecma (Louisa), and a man John, 
at Bayou Lacomb. 
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of the folklore of the Choctaw is preserved in the form of songs, of 
which they have (so they say) a great many, adapted to various 
occasions. 

Creation Myth** 

Many generations ago Aba, the good spirit above, created many men, all Choctaw, 
who spoke the language of the Choctaw, and understood one another. These came 
from the bosom of the earth, being formed of yellow clay, and no men had ever lived 
before them. One day all came together and, looking upward, wondered what the 
clouds and the blue expanse above might be. They continued to wonder and talk 
among themselves and at last determined to endeavor to reach the sky. So they 
brought many rocks and began building a mound that was to have touched the 
heavens. That night, however, the wind blew strong from above and the rocks fell 
from the mound. The second morning they again began work on the mound, but 
as the men slept that night the rocks were again scattered by the winds. Once more, 
on the third morning, the builders set to their task. But once more, as the men lay 
near the mound that night, wrapped in slumber, the winds came with so great force 
that the rocks were hurled down on them. 

The men were not killed, but when daylight came and they made their way from 
beneath the rocks and began to speak to one another, all were astounded as well as 
alarmfKi — they spoke various languages and could not understand one another. Some 
continued thenceforward to speak the original tongue, the language of the Choctaw, 
and from these sprung the Choctaw tribe. The others, who could not understand this 
language, began to fight among themselves. Finally they separated. The Choctaw 
remained the original people; the others scattered, some going north, some east, and 
others west, and formed various tribes. This explains why there are so many tribes 
throughout the country' at the present time. 

Kwanoka'sha * 

Kwanoka^sha is the name of a little spirit— a man, but no larger than a child two or 
three years of age. His home is in a cave under large rocks, in a rough, broken part of 
the country. 

Now, when a child is two or three or even four years old, it is often sick, and then 
runs away from its home and goes among the trees. WTien the little one is well out 
of sight of home Kwanoka'^sha, who is on the watch, seizes it and leads it away to his 
dwelling place. In many instances they have to travel a considerable distance 
through the country. When Kwanoka^sha and the child enter the spirit's home they 
are met by three other spirits, all very old, with white hair. Approaching the child 
the first offers it a knife; the second a bunch of herbs, all poisonous; the third a bunch 
of herbs yielding good medicine. Now, if the child accepts the knife he is certain to 
become a bad man, and may even kill his friends. If he takes the bunch of poisonous 
herbs he will never be able to cure or otherwise help others; but if he waits and accepts 
the good herbs, then he is destined to become a great doctor and an important and 
influential man of his tribe, and to have the confidence of all his people. In this event 
Kwanoka^sha and the three old spirits tell him how to make use of the herbs — the 
secrets of making medicines of the roots and leaves and of curing and treating various 
fevers and pains. 

a Version related by Pisatimtema (Emma) at Bayou Lacomb, April 15, 1909. 

b This legend, as related to the writer by Ahojeobe (Emil John), Is given by the Choctaw as explain- 
ing why some men do good and help others, while many are ignorant and harm those whom they 
should assist. The existence of a "spirit" such r.s Kwanoka'sha was evidently believed flnnly by all, as 
it is by the few now living at Bayou Lacomb. 
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The child remains with the spirits three days, after which he returns to his home, 
but does not tell where he has been or what he has seen and heard . Not until the child 
has become a man will he make use of the knowledge gained from the spirits; but never 
will he reveal to others how it was acquired. 

The Choctaw say that few children wait to accept the offering of the good herbs 
from the third spirit, and hence there are comparatively few great doctors and other 
men of influence among them. 

Kashehotapalo « 

Kashehotapalo is neither man nor beast. His head is small and his face shriveled 
and evil to look upon; his body is that of a man. His legs and feet are those of a 
deer, the former being covered with hair and the latter having cloven hoofs. He 
lives in low, swampy places, away from the habitations of men. Wlien hunters go 
near his abiding place, he quietly slips up behind them and calls loudly, then turns 
and runs swiftly away. He never attempts to harm the hunters, but delights in 
frightening them. The sound uttered by Kashehotapalo resembles the cry of a 
woman, and that is the reason for his name {kaskehOy "woman;" iapalOy "call"). 

Okwa Naholo 

The Okwa naholo ("White People of the Water") dwell in deep pools in rivers and 
bayous. There is said to be such a place in the Abtta river; the pool is clear and cold 
and it is easy to see far down into the depths, but the surrounding water of the river 
is dark and muddy. Many of the Okwa naholo live in this pool, which is known to all 
the Choctaw. 

As their name signifies, the Okwa naholo resemble white people more than they do 
Choctaw; their skin is rather light in color, resembling the skin of a trout. 

WTien the Choctaw swim in the Abita near the pool, the Okwa naholo attempt to 
seize them and to draw them down into the pool to their home,& where they live and 
become Okwa naholo. After the third day their skin begins to change and soon 
resembles the skin of a trout. They learn to live, eat, and swim in the same way 
as fish. 

Whenever the friends of a person who has become one of the Okwa naholo gather 
on the river bank near the pool and sing, he often rises to the surface and talks with 
them, sometimes even joining in the singing. But after living in the pool three days 
the newly made Okwa naholo can not leave it for any length of time; if they should 
go out of the water they would die after the manner of fish, for they can not live in 
the air. 

a This myth was told by Ahojeobe at Bayou Lacomb in March, 1909, and he assured the writer that 
only a few days before one of the boys, while hunting in a swamp not far from the bayou, had been 
frightened by Kashehotapalo, whom he saw distinctly, and that he immediately ran home and related 
his experience. 

The great similarity between the subject of this myth and the Faun of Latin mythology at first 
glance would lead one to suspect that the conception had been acquired by the Choctaw aftrr their con- 
tact with Europeans. But such does not appear to have been its origin with the tribe. So firmly con- 
vinced are they that such a ''spirit " exists that it is probable the tradition has been handed down through 
many generations. 

h Heleema (Louisa), one of the women living at Bayou Lacomb, claims that when a child, some forty 
years ago, she had an experience with the Okwa naholo. She related it with the greatest sincerity. One 
sununer day, when she was seven or eight years of age, she was swimming in the Abita with many other 
Choctaw children. She was a short distance away from the others when suddenly she felt the Okwa naholo 
drawing her down. The water seemed to rise about her and she was struggling and endeavoring to free 
herself when some of her friends, realizing her danger and the cause of it, went to her assistance and, selling 
her by the hair, drew her to the shore. Kever again did tlie children go swimming near the pool where 
this Incident occurred. 
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Why 'Possum has a IjArge Mouth 

It had been a dry season and there was very little food for Deer, consequently he 
had become thin and rather weak. One day Deer met 'Possum and exclaimed: 
**Why! 'Possum, how very fat you are. How do you keep so fat when I can not find 
enough to eat?" And 'Possum answered, "I live on persimmons, and as they are 
unusually large this year, I have all I want to eat." "But how do you get persim- 
mons, which grow so high above the ground?" **That ia very easily done," replied 
'Possum. '*I go to the top of a high hill and, running swiftly down, strike a persim- 
mon tree so hard with my head that all the ripe persimmons fall to the ground. Then 
I sit there and eat and eat until I can not hold more." "Indeed, that is easily done," 
answered Deer ; * * now watch me . " 

So 'Possum waited near the tree while Deer went to the top of a near-by hill. And 
when Deer reached the top of the hill, he turned and then ran quickly down, striking 
the tree with so great force that he was killed and all his bones were broken. 

When 'Possum saw what Deer had done, he laughed so hard that he stretched his 
mouth, which remains large even to this day. 

The Hunter who Became a Deer 

One night a hunter killed a doe and soon afterward fell asleep near the carcass. 
The next morning, just at sunrise, the hunter was surprised and startled to see the 
doe raise her head and to hear her speak, asking him to go with her to her home. At 
first he was so surprised that he did not know what to reply, so the doe again asked 
him whether he would go. Then the hunter said that he would go with her, although 
he had no idea where she would lead him. So they started and the doe led the hunter 
through forests and over high mountains, until at last they reached a large hole under 
a rock, which they entered. Here the hunter was led before the King of all the deer, 
an immense buck, with huge antlers and a large black spot on his back. Soon the 
hunter became drowsy and finally he fell asleep. Now all around the cave were 
piles of deer's feet, antlers, and skins. While the hunter was asleep the deer endeav- 
ored to fit to his hands and feet deer's feet which they selected for the purpose. 
After several unsuccessful attempts the fourth set proved to be just the right size and 
were fastened firmly on the hunter's hands and feet. Then a skin was found that 
covered him properly, and finally antlers were fitted to his head. And then the 
hunter became a deer and walked on four feet after the manner of deer. 

Many da3rs passed, and the hunter's mother and all his friends thought he had been 
killed. One day when they were in the forest they found his bow and arrows 
hanging on a branch of the tree beneath which he had slept beside the body of the 
doe. All gathered around the spot and began singing, when suddenly they saw a 
herd of deer bounding toward them through the forest. The deer then circled about 
the singers. One large buck approached closer than the others, and the singers, rush- 
ing forward, caught it. To the great astonishment of all it spoke, whereupon they 
recognized the voice of the lost hunter. Greatly distressed, the hunter's mother 
begged her companions to remove from her son the deer skin and antlers and feet, but 
they told her he would certainly die if they should do so. She insisted, however, 
saying she would rather bury her son than to have him remain a deer. So her friends 
began tearing away the skin, which already had grown to the hunter's body, and, as 
they continued their efforts to remove it, the blood began to flow. Finally the hunter 
died. Then his body was taken back to the village and was buried with the cere- 
mony of a great dance. 

The Hunter and the Alligator 

One winter there were many hunters living in a village, all of whom, with oae excep- 
tion, had killed a great many deer. But one had met with very poor luck, and although 
he often succeeded in getting close to deer, just ready to draw his bow on them, they 
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always contrived to escape unhanned. He had been away from his village three 
days, and during that time had seen many deer, but had not been able to kill a single 
one. On the third day, when the sim was overhead, the hunter saw a huge alligator 
resting on a dry, sandy spot. 

This alligator had been without water for many days, and was dry and shriveled 
and so weak that he could scarcely speak. He was able, however, to ask the hunter 
where water could be had. The hunter replied, "In that forest, only a short journey 
hence, is a clear, deep pool of cold water." "But I can not travel alone; I am too 
weak to go so far. Come nearer that we may talk and plan. I can not harm you; 
have no fear, " said the alligator. 

At last the himter went nearer and listened to the alligator, who said: "I know you 
are a hunter, but all the deer escape from you. Now, carry me to the water and I 
will then make you a great hunter and tell you how to kill many, many deer. " The 
hunter hesitated, as he feared the alligator, and then he said: "I will carry you, but 
not unless I may bind your legs so you can not scratch, and your mouth so you can not 
bite me. " The alligator rolled over on his back and held up his legs, saying, "I am 
helpless; bind me and do with me as you will. " 

Then the hunter bound with a cord the alligator's legs and mouth. Then he lifted 
the animal to his shoulder and carried him to the water. When they reached the pool 
the hunter loosened the cords and the alligator plunged into the water. It went down, 
then returned to the surface three times, then went down again and remained a long 
time. At last he rose again to the surface and spoke to the hunter, saying: "You 
brought me to the water; now listen, and if you do as I counsel you will become a 
great hunter. Take your bow and arrows and go into the woods. You will first meet 
a small doe, but do not kill it. Next you will meet a large doe, but you must not 
shoot this one, either. Then you will see a small buck, but this likewise must be 
spared. Lastly you will encounter a very large, old buck. Go very close to it and kill 
it, and ever afterward you will be able to kill many deer." 

The hunter did as the alligator told him, and never again was without venison in 
his camp. 

Hoklonote'she 

A man away from his village on a hunting trip had killed many deer and bears. 
One night he made a large fire of oak and soon was sleeping soimdly, but before long 
he was aroused by the cry of an owl, and, looking up, he saw a huge owl standing 
over the fire. Then the himter thought to himself, "What am I to do?" Thereupon 
» the owl said to him, "So you wonder what you are to do," and repeated every thought 
the hunter had. 

The owl was really Hoklonote'she, a bad spirit that can read men's thought8,and 
readily assumes the forms of various birds and animals. 

After the owl had stood there some time, repeating whatever thoughts were in the 
himter's mind, the latter suddenly jumped up and vigorously stirred the fire, causing 
the oak logs to send up a myriad of sparks that fell on the feathers of the owl and 
burned them. So badly frightened was Hoklonote^she that he flew away in haste, and 
never again troubled the hunter. 

The Girl and the Devil 

A young Choctaw girl was walking alone one day in the outskirts of the village 
when she suddenly met a young man whom she had never seen before. Soon he 
spoke to the girl and asked her to accompany him to his home. At first she refused, 
but at last he succeeded in persuading her to go with him. They passed through 
dense woods and over hills, and at last entered the yard that surrounded his house. 
Here various birds and animals w;ere tied to the trees. As they were hungry, food 
was brought them, and then, and not until then, did the man assume his true 
character, and the girl saw the Devil before her. Then she became frightened and 
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endeavored to escape, but before she could do so she was seized and locked in a small 
cave. 

A large frog hopped from a hole in the far comer of the cave, and going to the girl, 
said : " Do you know what that noise is? " "No," replied the girl, " what is it? " The 
frog told her the Devil and his men were sharpening their knives to kill her. At this 
she became more frightened than before, but the frog quieted her by saying: "Now, 
if you will listen and do just as I say you will escape. I will open this door and there- 
upon you must run swiftly out and down the wide road. Soon you will reach a road 
on the left, but do not take it; keep to the broad road. Then you will come to the 
junction of three roads, and you must take the middle one. Shortly afterward you 
will reach a broad bayou where there will be a small boat on the shore. Here you 
will be safe." 

After saying this to the girl the frog hopped up a beam to the top of the door, which 
he unlocked. As soon as the door swimg open the girl ran out and followed the roads 
as she had been directed. Finally she arrived at the bayou, jumped into the small 
boat, and, seizing the paddle, pushed out from the shore. As she n eared the middle 
of the bayou she heard voices calling her, and looking in the direction of the sound 
she saw the Devil standing on the bank just where she had been a few moments before. 
He called the girl, who was not able to resist him, so she pushed the boat toward the 
spot where he stood. "Come nearer," said the Devil, "so that I can step into your 
boat." The girl said she could not do so, but she rested one end of her paddle on the 
side of the boat and the other end on the shore, telling the Devil to walk on the bridge 
thus made. He started to do so, but just as he reached the middle the girl jerked 
the paddle and the Devil fell into the water. He sank straight to the bottom of the 
bayou and never came up. 

In time the Devil's body broke into many small pieces, which became hard, forming 
the gravel now found on the bottoms of the bayous. 

Skate'ne 

• 

Late one afternoon several children were playing near their house when suddenly 
they saw a woman approaching. She was very old and stooping, and her hair was 
white . The children were greatly frightened and ran into the house , but soon returned 
to the old woman, who said to them: "Children, do not be afraid of me, for nothing 
will harm you. I am your great-great-great-grandmother, and neither you nor your 
mother has ever seen me. Now, go to the house and tell her that I have come. * ' The 
children did so. Then they took a deer skin and spread it on the ground for the old. 
woman and carried her food and drink. She then asked the children when their 
father went to sleep and in which part of the house he lay, and the children told 
her all. 

That night, after all had gone to sleep, the old woman entered the house and cut 
off the man's head, which she put into a basket she carried for that purpose; then she 
covered the man's body with his blanket and quietly left the house. The next 
morning the man's wife was surprised to find him asleep (as she supposed), since it 
was his custom to go hunting before sunrise. So she spoke to him, and as he did not 
answer she pulled off his blanket. When she saw that his head was missing she 
became greatly alarmed. 

After cutting off the man's head Skate^ne, the old woman, immediately left the 
house and started down the foad. Soon she met a large bear, who said to her, "What 
have you covered up in your basket, old woman?" "You must not see it," said 
she, "for if you look on it you will lose your eyes; it is poison and bad." The bear 
was contented and went on his way. 

Then she met many other animals, and at last came two wildcats. "Stop, old 
woman, and show us what you have in your basket," called one of the wildcats, "we 
must see what you carry." The old woman repeated what she had told the bear and 
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all the others. "But we must look inside your basket, even if we do lose our eyes," 
replied one of the wildcats, at the same time seizing the basket and raising the cover. 
When they saw the man's head they knew it was the old woman who prowled around 
during the night, killing men and animals and birds, so they determined to kill her. 
While one held her the other went to find a large club. When he had gone she said 
to the wildcat holding her: "Over there is a large club. You would do well to get 
it and kill me before your companion retiuns, for the one that kills me will always 
have good luck, and I like you." So the remaining wildcat went to get the club, 
for he believed what the old woman had told him, and hence wanted to kill her. On 
his retiun with the club he could not find the old woman, for she was Skate^ne, an 
owl, and had flown away. 

Tashka and Walo 

Tashka and Walo were brothers who lived long ago. Every mommg they saw the 
sun rise above the horizon, pass high overhead, and late in the day die in the west. 

When the boys were about four years old they conceived the idea of following the 
sun and seeing where he died. So the next day, when he was overhead, they started 
to follow him; but that night, when he died, they were still in their own country, 
where they knew the hills and the rivers. Then they slept, and in the morning 
when the sun was again overhead they once more set off to follow him. And thus 
they continued for many years to wend their way after the sun in his course through 
the heavens. 

Long, long afterward, when the two boys had become men, they reached a great 
expanse of water, and the only land they could see was the shore on which they were 
standing. Late that day, when Sun died, they saw him sink into the water; then 
they also passed over the water and entered Sun's home with him. All about them 
they saw women — the stars are women and the moon is Sun's wife. Then Moon 
asked the brothers how they had found their way so far from their home. They told 
her how for many, many years, ever since they were mere boys, they had followed 
Sun in his daily journey. 

Then Sun told his wife to boil water. Into this he put the boys and rubbed them; 
this treatment caused them to turn red and their skin to come off. 

Sim then asked them whether they knew the way to return to their home, and they 
said, "No; " so he took them to the edge, whence they looked down to the earth but 
they could not distinguish their home. 

Sun asked why they had followed him, as it was not time for them to reach heaven. 
They replied that their only reason for following him was a desire to see where he died. 

Sim then told them that he would send them home, but that for four days after 
reaching their home they must not speak a word to any person. If they spoke during 
the four days they would die, otherwise they would then live and prosper. A large 
buzzard was then called by Sun and the two boy^ were placed on its back. Buzzard 
then started toward the earth. The clouds are midway between heaven and earth; 
above the clouds wind never blows. As buzzard flew from heaven to the clouds the 
brothers could easily keep their hold; but from the clouds to the earth the buzzard 
was blown in all directions. All reached the earth in safety, however, and the boys 
recognized the trees that stood about their old home. 

They rested beneath the trees, and while there an old man passed by who knew 
the brothers. He continued down the road, and soon meeting the boys' mother, told 
her the boys had come back. She hastened to see them. When she saw them she 
began to talk and made them answer her. Then they told her that, as they had spoken 
during the first four days after their return, they would surely die. Knowing she had 
forced them to speak, on hearing this the mother was greatly worried. Then all went 
to the mother's home, and the brothers told of all they had seen and how they had 
followed Sun during many years. After they had told all, they died and went up to 
heaven to remain forever. 
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TAPA, OR LARGE FLAT BASKET 
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ANCIENT METHOD OF WEARING THE HAIR-PHOTOGRAPH OF 
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(/ REMOVING HAIR FROM A SKIN 




b POUNDING A SKIN 

TWO TANNING PROCESSES 
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a SCRAPING A SKIN 




b HABITATION ABOUT 50 YEARS OLD, SHOWING FRAME FOR STRETCHING SKINS (ON LEFT) 
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Two-fifths natural size 
PIPES MADE BY AHOJEOBE; SMALL SILVER ORNAMENT 




About one-half natural size 



SPOONS MADE OF COW'S HORN 
NATIVE ARTIFACTS 
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CARRYING-BASKET IN USUAL POSITION 

(Same ba.sket is shown in pi. 16) 
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PACK BASKET 
The occupant of the basket is a fullblood Choctaw boy about 2 years old 
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POINTED 




ELBOW-SHAPED 
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a LARGE SPECIMEN 




h VERY OLD SPECIMEN 



NATIVE BASKETS, DOUBLE WOVEN, WITH (eg^M^/GoOgle 
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TICK DANCE 




DUCK DANCE 

NATIVE DANCES 
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READY TO BEGIN 




SERPENTINE MOVEMENT 

SNAKE DANCE 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

NOTE 

The publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology consist of 
Contributions to North American Ethnology, Annual Reports, Bulle- 
tins, Introductions, and Miscellaneous Publications. 

The series of Contributions, in quarto, was begun in 1877 by the 
Greographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region 
(J. W. Powell, Director). Of the eariier numbers, printed under 
authority of special resolutions of Congress, volumes i, ii (in two 
parts), and iii had been completed when, in the year 1879, the Bureau 
of Ethnology was oi^anized, with J. W. Powell as Director. In 
March, 1881, the publication of volumes vi, vii, vni, ix, and x was 
authorized by concurrent resolution of Congress, but the series was 
discontinued in 1895, after volumes i to vii and ix had been completed. 

The publication of the Annual Reports in royal octavo form began 
with that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880. Until 1895 the 
successive reports were each authorized by Congress, usually by con- 
current resolution; since that time they have been published under 
authority of the law providing for the printing and binding and the 
distribution of public documents, approved January 12, 1895. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1908-9, twenty-six Annual Reports 
had appeared (the Fourteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
and Twenty-second, each in two parts), in all, thirty-one volumes. 
The Twenty-seventh Report is in press. 

The present maximum edition of the Annual Reports is 9,850 copies. 
Of these the Senate receives 1,500, the House of Representatives 
3,000, and the Bureau of American Ethnology 3,500 copies. From 
the remaining 1,850 copies are drawn the j>ersonal copies of Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates, and 500 copies for distribution to 
Government libraries and to designated public depositories'* through- 
out the country. The remainder are sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, at a slight advance on 
the cost. 

a Each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in Congress is entitled to designate 
one depository to receive all public documents (see annual reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office). 
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4 BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY [Bull. 49 

In August, 1886, the Director of th^ Bureau was authorized by- 
joint resolution of Congress to begin the publication of a series of 
Bulletins, which were issued in octavo form and in paper covers, and 
in July, 1888, the continuation of the series was authorized by concur- 
rent resolution. Provision for publishing the Bulletins was omitted 
from the public printing law of Jan. 12, 1895, and the issue termi- 
nated in 1894. Up to that time 24 bulletins had been published. By 
concurrent resolution in April, 1900, Congress authorized the resump- 
tion of the Bulletin series in royal octavo form. Nos. 25, 26, and 27 
were issued under this provision, and in February, 1903, by joint 
resolution of Congress the octavo form was again resumed. Since 
then Bulletins 28, 29, 30 (pt. 1), 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 41, 42, 
and 48 have appeared, while nos. 30 (pt. 2), 37, 40 (pt. 1), 43, 44, 45, 
46, and 47 are in press. The maximum edition of the Bulletin 
series is 9,850 copies, of which the Senate receives 1,500, the House 
of Representatives 3,000, and the Bureau of American Ethnology 
3,500 copies. The remaining 1,850 copies are distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. Of these 
about 500 copies are sent to designated libraries; the rest are held by 
him for sale at a price slightly above cost. 

Besides the series mentioned there have been issued small editions of 
four Introductions and of eight Miscellaneous Publications, intended 
wholly or chiefly for the use of collaborators and correspondents. 
These were not specially authorized by Congress, but as a rule were 
paid for from the annual appropriations for continuing researches. 

With the exception of the few copies of the publications of the 
Bureau disposed of by the Superintendent of Documents the editions 
are distributed free of charge. The quota allowed the Bureau is 
distributed mainly to libraries* and institutions of learning and to 
collaborators and others engaged in anthropological research or in 
instruction. 



Annual Reports 

First annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution 1879-80 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1881 

Roy. 8°. XXXV, 603 p., 347 fig. (incl. 54 pi.), map. Out of 
print. 

Report of the Director. P. xi-xxxiii. 

On the evolution of language, as exhibited in the specialization of the grammatic 
processes, the differentiation of the parts of speech, and the integration of the 
sentence; from a study of Indian languages, by J. W. Powell. P. 1-16. 

Sketch of the mythology of the North American Indians, by J. W. Powell, 
P. 17-56. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 5 

Wjrandot government: a short study of tribal society, by J. W. Powell. 

P. 57-69. 
On limitations to the use of some anthropologic data, by J. W. Powell. P. 71-86. 
A further contribution to the study of the mortuary customs of the North American 

Indians, by Dr H. C. Yarrow, act. asst. surg., U. S. Army. P. 87-203, fig. 1-47. 
Studies in Central American pictiu^- writing, by Edward S. Holden, professor of 

mathematics, U. S. Naval Observatory. P. 205-245, fig. 48-60. 
Cessions of land by Indian tribes to the United States: illustrated by those in the 

state of Indiana, by C. C. Royce. P. 247-262, map. 
Sign language among North American Indians compared with that among other 

peoples and deaf mutes, by Garrick Mallery . P. 263-552, fig. 61-342a, 3426-346. 
Catalogue of linguistic manuscripts in the library of the Bureau of Ethnology, 

by James C. Pilling. P. 553-577. 
Illustration of the method of recording Indian languages. From the manuscripts 

of Messrs J. O. Dorsey, A. S. Ga^schet, and S. R. Riggs. P. 579-589. 
Index. P. 591-603. 

Second annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1880-'81 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1883 [1884] 

Roy. 8°. xxxvn, 477 p., 77 pi., fig. 1-35, 347-714 (382 of these 
forming 98 pL), 2 maps. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xv-xxxvii. 

Zufii fetiches, by Frank Hamilton Gushing. P. 3-45, pi. i-xi, fig. 1-3. 

Myths of the Iroquois, by Erminnie A. Smith. P. 47-116, pi. xn-xv. 

Animal carvings from mounds of the Mississippi valley, by Henry W. Hen- 

shaw. P. 117-166, fig. 4-35. 
Navajo silversmiths, by Dr Washington Matthews, U. S. Army. P. 167-178, pi. 

xvi-xx. 
Art in shell of the ancient Americans, by William H. Holmes. P. 179-305, pi. 

xxi-LXXvn. 
niustrated catalogue of the collections obtained from the Indians of New Mexico 

and Arizona in 1879, by James Stevenson. P. 307-422, fig. 347-697, map. 
Illustrated catalogue of the collections obtained from the Indians of New Mexico 

in 1880, by James Stevenson. P. 423-465, fig. 698-714, map. 
Index. P. 467-477. 

Third annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution 1881-'82 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1884 [1885] 

Roy. 8*". Lxxiv, 606 p., 44 pi., 200 (H- 2 unnumbered) fig. Out 
of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xm-LXXiv. 

On activital similaritiee. P. Lxv-Lxxnr. 

Notes on certain Maya and Mexican manuscripts, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. P. 
3-65, pi. i-iv, fig. 1-10. 

On masks, labrets, and certain aboriginal customs, with an inquiry into the bear- 
ing of their geographical distribution, by William Healey Dall, assistant U. S. 
Coast Survey ; honorary curator U. S. National Museum. P. 67-202, pl.v-xxix. 

Omaha sociology, by Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. P. 205-370, pi. xxx-xxxm, fig. 
12-42. 

Navajo weavers, by Dr Washington Matthews, U. S. A. P. 371-391, pi. xxxiv- 
XXXVIII, fig. 42-59. 
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6 BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY [bull. 49 

Prehistoric textile fabrics of the United States^ derived from impreflsions on pot- 
tery, by William H. Holmes. P. 393-425, pi. xxxix, fig. 60-115. 

Illustrated catalogue of a portion of the collections made by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology during the field season of 1881, by William H. Holmes. P. 427-510, 
fig. 116-200. 

Illustrated catalogue of the collections obtained from the pueblos of Zufii, New 
Mexico, and Wolpi, Arizona, in 1881, by James Stevenson. P. 511-594, pi. 

XL-XLIV. 

Index. P. 595-606. 

Fourth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1882-^83 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1886 [1887] 

Roy. 8*". Lxra, 532 p., 83 pi., 565 fig. 

Report of the Director. P. xxvii-Lxni. 

Pictographs of the North American Indians. A preliminary paper, by Garrick 

Mallery. P. 3-256, pi. i-lxxxiii, fig. 1-111, llla-209. 
Pottery of the ancient Pueblos, by William H. Holmes. P. 257-360, fig. 210-360. 
Ancient pottery of the Mississippi valley, by William H. Holmes. P. 361-436, 

fig. 361-463. 
Origin and development of form and ornament in ceramic art, by William H. 

Holmes. P. 437-465, fig. 464-489. 
A study of Pueblo pottery as illustrative of Zufii culture growth, by Frank 

Hamilton Gushing. P. 467^21, fig. 490^64. 
Index to accompanying papers. P. 523A-532. 

Fifth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnolc^y to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1883-84 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1887 [1888] 

Roy. 8*^. Lin, 564 p., 23 pi. (inch 2 pocket maps), 77 fig. Out 
of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xvn-Lin. 

Burial mounds of tlie northern sections of the United States, by Prof. Cynw 

Thomas. P. 3-119, pi. i-vi, fig. 1-49. 
The Cherokee Nation of Indians: a narrative of their official relations with the 

colonial and federal governments, by Charles C. Royce. P. 121-378, pi. vn- 

IX (pi. VIII and ix are pocket maps). 
The mountain chant: a Navajo ceremony, by Dr Washington Matthews, U. S. 

Army. P. 379-467, pi. x-xviii, %. 50-59. 
The Seminole Indians of Florida, by Clay MacCauley. P. 469-631, pi. xix, 

fig. 60-77. 
The religious life of the Zufii child, by Mrs Tilly' E. Stevenson. P. 533-555, 

pi. xx-xxiii. 
Index. P. 557-564. 

Sixth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1884-85 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1888 [1889] 

Roy. 8°. LViii, 675 p. (incl. 6 p. of music), 10 pi. (incl. 2 pocket 
maps), 546 fig., 44 small unnumbered cuts. Out of print. 
Report of the Director. P. xxiu-lviii. 

Ancient art of the province of Chiriqui, Colombia, by William H. Holmes. 
P. 3-187, pi. I, fig. 1-285. 
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A study of the textile art in its relation to the development of form and orna- 
ment, by William H. Holmes. P. 189-252, fig. 286-358. 

Aids to the study of the Maya codices, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. P. 253-371, 
fig. 359-388. 

Osage traditions, by Rev. J. Owen Doreey. P. 373-397, fig. 389. 

The Central Eskimo, by Dr Franz Boas. P. 399-669, pi. n-x, fig. 390-546 (pi. 
n and m are pocket maps). 

Index. P. 671-675. 

Seventh annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1885-'86 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1891 [1892] 

Roy. 8''. XLiii, 409 p., 27 pi. (incl. pocket map), 39 fig. Out of 
print. 

Report of the Director. P. xv-xu. 

Indian linguistic families of America north of Mexico, by J. W. Powell. P. 

1-142, pi. I (pocket map). 
The Mide^wiwin or ''grand medicine society" of the Ojibwa, by W. J. Hoffman. 

P. 143-300, pi. n-xxra, fig. 1-39. 
The sacred formulas of the Oherokees, by James Mooney. P. 301-397, pi. xxiv- 

xxvn. 
Index. P. 399-409. 

Eighth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1886-'87 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1891 [1893] 

Roy. 8°. XXXVI, 298 p., 123 pi., 118 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director, P. xm-xxxvi. 

A study of Pueblo architecture: Tusayan and Cibola, by Victor Mindeleff. P. 

3-228, pi. i-cxi, fig. 1-114. 
Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis and mythical sand painting of the Navajo Indians, 

by James Stevenson. P. 229-285, pi, cxn-cxxra, fig. 115-118. 
Index. P. 287-298. 

Ninth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution 1887-'88 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printmg OflSce 1892 [1893] 

Roy. 8°. XLVi, 617 p., 8 pi., 448 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xix-xlvi. 

Ethnological results of the Point Barrow expedition, by John Murdoch, natural- 
ist and observer, International Polar expedition to Point Barrow, Alaska, 
1881-1883. P. a-441, pi. i-n, fig. 1-428. 

The medicine-men of the Apache, by John G. Bourke, captain, third cavalry, 
U. S. Army. P. 443-603, pi. m-vni, fig. 429-448. 

Index. P. 605^17. 

Tenth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution 1888-'89 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing OflBce 1893 [1894] 
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Roy. 8*". XXX, 822 p., 54 pL, 1291 fig., 116 small unnumbered 
cuts. Out of yrint. 

Report of the Director. P. m-xxx. 

Picture-writing of the American Indians, by Garrick Mallery. P. 3-807, pi. 

i-Liv, fig. 1-145, 145a-1290. 
Index. P. 809-822. 

Eleventh annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1889-'90 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing OflSce 1894 

Roy. 8°. XLvii, 553p., 50 pi., 200 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xxi-XLvn. 

The Sia, by Matilda Coxe Stevenson. P. 3-157, pi. i-xxxv, fig. 1-20. 

Ethnology of the Ungava district, Hudson Bay territory, by Lucien M. Turner. 

[Edited by John Murdoch] P. 159-350, pi. xxxvi-xLin, fig. 21-155. 
A study of Siouan cults, by James Owen Dorsey. P. 351-544, pi. xuv-l, ^. 

156-200. 
Index. P. 545-553. 

Twelfth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1890-'91 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1894 

Roy. 8°. XLViii, 742p., 42 pi., 344 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xix-XLvn. 

Report on the moimd explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology, by Cyrus Thomas. 

P. 3-730, pi. i-xui, fig. 1-344. 
Index. P. 731-742. 

Thirteenth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution 1891-92 by J. W. Powell 
director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1896 

Roy. 8*". Lix, 462 p., 60 pi., 330 fig. OiU of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xix-lix. 

Prehistoric textile art of Eastern United States, by William Henry Holmes. 

P. 3-46, pi. i-ix, fig. 1-28. 
Stone art, by Gerard Fowke. P. 47-178, fig. 29-278. 
Aboriginal remains in Verde valley, Arizona, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 179-261, 

pi. x-L, fig. 279-305. 
Omaha dwellings, furniture, and implements, by James Owen Dorsey. P. 

263-288, ^. 306-327. 
Casa Grande ruin, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 289-319, pi. li-lx, ^. 328-330. 
Outlines of Zufii creation myths, by Frank Hamilton Cushing. P. 321-447. 
Index. P. 449^62. 

Fourteenth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution 1892-93 by J. W. Powell 
director In two parts — part 1 [-2] [Vignette] Washington Grov- 
emment Printing Office 1896 [1897] 

Roy. 8*^. Two parte, lxi, 1-637 ; 639-1 136 p., 122 pL, 104 fig. 
Out of print. 

Report of the Director* P. xxv-lxi. 

The Menomini Indians, by Walter James Hoffman, M. D. P. 3-328, pi. 
i-xxxvii, fig. 1-55. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 9 

The Coronado expedition, 1540-1542, by George Parker Winship. P. 329-613, 

pi. xxxvm-LXXxrv. 
Index to part 1. P. 615-^7. 
The Ghost-dance religion and the Sioux outbreak of 1890, by James Mooney. 

P. 641-1110, pi. Lxxxv-cxxn, fig. 56-104. 
Index to part 2. P. 1111-1136. 

Fifteenth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1893-^94 by J. W. Powell director 
[Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1897 

Roy. 8**. cxxi, 366 p., frontispiece, 125 pL, 49 fig. Out of 
print. 

Report of the Director. P. xv-cxxi. 
On regimentation. P. crv-cxxi. 
Stone implements of the Potomac-Chesapieake tidewater province, by William 

Henry Holmes. P. 3-152, pi. i-cni and frontispiece, fig. l-29a. 
The Siouan Indians; a preliminary sketch, by W J McGee. P. 153-204. 
Siouan sociology: a posthumous paper, by James Owen Dorsey. P. 205-244, 

fig. 30-38. 
Tusayan katcinas, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 245-313, pi. cnr-cxi, fig. 39-48. 
The repair of Casa Grande ruin, Arizona, in 1891, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 

315-349, pi. cxn-cxxv. ^ . 
Index. P. 351-366. 

Sixteenth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1894-'95 by J. W. Powell 
directed [Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 1897 

Roy. 8^ cxix, 326p., 81 pi., 83 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xni-cxix. 

List of publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. P. ci-cxix. 
Primitive trephining in Peru, by Manuel Antonio Mufiiz and W J McGee. P 

3-72, pi. i-XL. 
The cUff-ruins of Canyon de Chelly, Arizona, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 73-198, 

pi. LXi-LXin, ^. 1-83. 
Day symbols of the Maya year, by Cyrus Thomas. P. 199-265, pi. lxiv-lxix. 
Tusayan snake ceremonies, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. ^67-312, pi. lxx-lxxxi. 
Index. P. 313-326.* 

Seventeenth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1895-96 by J. W. 
Powell director In two parts — part 1 [-2] [Vignette] Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office 1898 [part 1, 1900, part 2, 1901] 

Roy. 8**. Two parts, xcv, 1-128, 129*-344*, 129-468; 465-752 
p., 182 pL, 357 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xxv-xcin. . 

List of publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. P. Lxxv-xcin. 
The Seri Indians, by W J McGee. P. 1-128, 129*-344*, pi. i-iiia, raft, iva, iv6, 
va, v6, via, vi6, vna, vn6-ixa, ix6-lvi, fig. 1-42. 
Comparative lexicology, by J. N. B. Hewitt. P. 299*-344*. 
Calendar history of the Kiowa Indians, by James Mooney. P. 129-445, pi. lvii- 
Lxxxi, fig. 43-229. 
31415—10 2 
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Index to part 1. P. 447-468. 

Navaho houses, by CoBmos Mindeleff. P. 469-517, pi. lxxxii-xc, fig. 230-244. 

Archeological expedition to Arizona in 1895, by Jesee Walter Fewkes. P. 519- 

744, pi. xcia, xci6-€Lxxv, fig. 245-357. 
Index to part 2. P. 745-752. 

Eighteenth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1896-97 by J. W. 
Powell director In two parts — part 1 [-2] [Vignette] Washington 
Government Printing Office 1899 [part 1, 1901, part 2, 1902] 

Roy. 8*". Two parts, lvii, 1-618; 519-997 p., 174 pL, 165 fig. 
Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. xxm-LVii. 

The Eskimo about Bering strait^ by Edward William Nelson. P. 3-518, pi. i- 

cvii, fig. 1-165. 
Indian land cepsions in the United StateB, compiled by Charles C. Royce, with 

an introduction by Cyrus Thomas. P. 521-964, pi. cvin-CLXXiv. 
Index. P. 965-997. 

Nineteenth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1897-98 by J. W. 
Powell director In two parts — part 1 [-21 [Vignette] Washington 
Government Printing Office 1900 [1902] 

Roy. 8°. Two parts, xcii, 1-568, 569*-576*; 569-1160 p., fron-. 
tispiece, 80 pL, 49 fig. Out of print. 

Report of the Director. P. ix-xcii, frontispiece. 

Esthetology, or the science of activities designed to give pleasure. P. lv- 
xcn. 

Myths of the Cherokee, by James Mooney. P. 3-548, pi. i-xx, fig. 1-2. 

Index to part 1. P, 549-568, 569»-576*. 

Tusayan migration traditions, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 573-633. 

Localization of Tusayan clans, by Cosmos Mindeleff. P. 635-653, pi. xxi-xxviii, 
fig. 3. 

Mounds in northern Honduras, by Thomas Gann. P. 655-692, pi. xxix-xxxix, 
fig. 4-7. 

Mayan calendar systems, by Cyrus Thomas. P. 693-819, pi. xl-xliiw, xliii6- 
XLiv, fig. 8-17a, 176-22. 

Primitive numbers, by W J McGee. P. 821-851. 

Numeral systems of Mexico and Central America, by Cyrus Thomas. P. 863- 
955, fig. 23-41. 

Tusayan Flute and Snake ceremonies, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 957-1011, 
pi. XLV-Lxv, fig. 42-46. 

The wild-rice gatherers of the upper lakes, a study in American primitive eco- 
nomics, by Albert Ernest Jenks. P. 1013-1137, pi. lxvi-lxxix, fig. 47-48. 

Index to part 2. P. 1139-1160. 

Twentieth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1898-99 by J. W. 
Powell director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing 
Office 1903 
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Roy. 8*". ccxxiv, 237 p., 180 pi., 79 fig. Ovi of print. 

Report of the Director. P. vn-ccxxm. 

Technology, or the science of industries. P. xxix-Lvn. 

Sociology, or the science of institutions. P. Lix-cxxxvin. 

Philology, or the science of activities designed for expression. P. cxxxix- 

CLXX. 

Sophiology, or the science of activities designed to give instruction. P. 

CLXXI-CXCVII. 

List of publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. P. cxcix-cjcxxin. 
Aboriginal pottery of the eastern United States, by W. H. Holniee. P. 1-201, 

pi. I-Lxxvm, Lxxvm a, lxxix-lxxix b, lxxx-clxxvu, fig. 1-79. 
Index. 

Twenty-first annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1899-1900 by J. W. 
Powell director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing 
Office 1903 

Roy. 8*". XL, 360 p., 69 pi. 

Report of the Director. P. vii-xl, pi. i. 

Hopi katcinas, drawn by native artists, by Jesse Walter Fewkee. P. 3-126, pi. 

n-Lxm. 
Iroquois cosmogony, by J. N. B. Hewitt. P. 127-339, pi. lxiv-lxix. 
Index. 

Twenty-second annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1900-01 J. W. 
Powell director In two parts — ^part 1 [-2] [Vignette] Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office 1903 

Roy. 8^ Two parts.* xliv, 1-320; 1-372 p., 91 pL, 178 fig. Out 
of print. 

Report of the Acting Director. P. vu-xuv. 

Two summers' work in pueblo ruins, by Jesse Walter Fewkee. P. 3-196, pi. i-lxx, 

fig. 1-120. 
Mayan calendar systems. II, by Cyrus Thomas. P. 197-305, pi. lxxi-lxxxh, 

%. 121-168. 
Index to part 1. 

The Hako, a Pawnee ceremony, by Alice C. Fletcher, holder of Thaw fellowship, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University. P. 5-368, pi. lxxxui-xci, fig. 169-178. 
Index to part 2. 

Twenty-third annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1901-02 J. W. 
Powell director [Vignette] Washington Government Printing 
Office 1904 [1905] 

Roy. 8*". XLV, 634 p., 139 pL, 34 fig. Out o^ print. 

Report of the Acting Director. P. vii-xlv. 

The Zufii Indians, their mythology, esoteric fraternities, and ceremonies, by 

Matilda Coxe Stevenson. P. 1-608. 
Index. 

Twenty-fourth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1902-03 W. H. 
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Holmes, Chief . [Vignette] Washington Government Printing Office 
1907 
Roy. 8°. XL, 846 p., 21 pL, 1112 fig. 

Report of the Chief. P. vn-XL. 

Games of the North American Indians, by Stewart Culin. P. 3-809. 

Index. 

Twenty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1903-04 {Vignette] 
Washington Government Printing Office 1907 
Roy. 8°. XXIX, 296 p., 129 pL, 70 fig. 
Report of the Chief. P. ix-xxix. 
The aborigines of Porto Rico and neighboring islands, by Jesse Walter Fewkee. 

P. 3-220, pi. i-xcni, fig. 1-43. 
Certain antiquities of eastern Mexico, by Jesse Walter Fewkes. P. 221-284, 

pi. xciv-cxxix, fig. 44-70. 
Index. 

Twenty-sixth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1904-06 [Vignette] 
Washington Government Printing Office 1908 

Roy. 8°. XXXI, 512 p., 58 pL, 117 fig. Ovi of print. 
Report of the Chief. P. vn-xxxi. 

The Pima Indians, by Frank Russell. P. 3-389, pi. i-XLvn, fig. 1-102. 
The Tlingit Indians, by John R. Swanton. P. 391-485, pi. xlviii-lviu, fig. 

103-117. 
Index. 

In Press 

Twenty-seventh annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1905-06 jA^ignette] 
Washington Government Printing Office 1910 

Roy. 8°. 

Report of the Chief. 

The Omaha Tribe, by Alice C. Fletcher, holder of the Thaw fellowship, Peabody 

Museum, Harvard University, and Francis La Flesche, member of the Omaha 

tribe. 
Index. 

Bulletins 

(1). Bibliography of the Eskimo language by James Qonstantine 
Pilling 1887 

8*^. V, 116 p. (incl. 8 p. of facsimiles). 

(2). Perforated stones from California by Henry W.Henshaw 1887 
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(5). Bibliography of the Siouan languages by James Constantine 
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(11). Omaha and Ponka letters by James Owen Dorsey 1891 
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by Cyrus Thomas 1891 

8**. 246 p., 17 pi. and maps. Out of print. 

(13). Bibliography of the Algonquian languages by James Con- 
stantine Pilling 1891 [1892] 

8®. X, 614 p., 82 facsimiles. Out of print. 

(14). Bibliography of the Athapascan languages by James Con- 
stantine Pilling 1892 

8®. XIII, 125 p (incl. 4 p. facsimiles). Out of print. 

(15). Bibliography of the Chinookan languages (including the Chi- 
nook jargon) by James Constantine Pilling 1893 

8°. XIII, 81 p. (incl. 3 p. facsimiles). Out of print. 

(16). Bibliography of the Salishan languages by James Constan- 
tine Pilling 1893 

8*^. XIII, 86 p. (incl. 4 p. facsimiles). Out of print. 

(17). The Pamunkey Indians of Virginia by Jno. Garland Pollard 
1894 

8^. 19 p. Out of print. 

(18). The Maya year by Cyrus Thomas 1894 

8^. 64 p., 1 pi. 

(19). Bibliography of the Wakashan languages by James Con- 
stantme Pilling 1894 
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(20). Chinook texts by Franz Boas 1894 [1895] 

8''. 278 p., 1 pi. Out of print. 
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(21). An ancient quarry in Indian Territory by William Henry 
Holmes 1894 

8*^. 19 p., 12 pL, 7 fig. Out of print, 

(22). The Siouan tribes of the East by James Mooney 1394 [1895] 

8°. 101 p., map. Out of print, 

(23). Archeologic investigations in James and Potomac valleys 
by Gerard Fowke 1894 [1895] 

8°. 80 p., 17 fig. Out of print. 

(24). List of the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology with 
index to authors and subjects by Frederick Webb Hodge 1894 

8"". 25 p. Out of print 

(25). Natick dictionary by James Hammond Trumbull 1903 

Roy. 8''. XXVIII, 349 p. 

(26). Kathlamet texts by Franz Boas 1901 

Roy. 8^ 261 p., 1 pi. 

(27). Tsimshian texts by Franz Boas 1902 

Roy. 8*". 244 p. 

(28). Mexican and Central American antiquities, calendar systems 
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Paul Schellhas, Carl Sapper, and E. P. DieseldorflF translated from 
the German imder the supervision of Charles P. Bowditch 1904 

8°. 682 p., 49 pi., 134 fig. 

(29). Haida texts and myths by John R. Swanton 1905 

Roy. 8*^. 448 p., 5 fig. 

(30). Handbook of the Indians north of Mexico edited by Fred- 
erick Webb Hodge Pt. 1 1907 

8*^. IX, 972 p., many figures, map. Out of print, 
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with index to authors and titles 1906 

8°. 31 p. Out of print, 

(32). Antiquities of the Jemez plateau. New Mexico by Edgar 
L. Hewett 1906 

8°. 55 p., 17 pi., 31 fig., map. 

(33). Skeletal remains suggesting or attributed to early man in 
North America by Ale§ Hrdli6ka 1907 

8^ 113 p., 21 pL, 16 fig. 

(34). Physiological and medical observations among the Indians 
of southwestern United States and northern Mexico by AleS 
Hrdli^ka 1908 

8°. IX, 460 p., 28 pi., 2 fig. Out of print. 

(35). Antiquities of the upper Gila and Salt River valleys in 
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8*". 96 p., 11 pi., 51 fig., map. 

(36). List of the publications of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, with index to authors and titles 1907 

8°. 31 p. Out of print. 
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S"". 288 p., 24 pL, 3 fig., 14 musical pieces. 

(39). Tlingit myths and texts by John R. Swanton 1909 

8®. vni, 451 p. Ovi of print, 

(41). Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park: Spruce-tree 
House by J. Walter Fewkes 1909 

8^. vm, 67 p., 21 pi., 37 fig. 

(42). Tuberculosis among certain Indian tribes of the United 
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8°. VII, 48 p., 22 pi. 

(48). The Choctaw of Bayou Lacomb, St. Tammany parish, 
Louisiana by David I. Bushnell, Jr. 1909 

8^. 37 p., 22 pi., 1 fig. 
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8^ 32 p. 
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(37). Antiquities of central and southeastern Missouri by Gerard 
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of the Archaeological Institute of America) 

(40). Handbook of American Indian languages by Franz Boas 
Part 1 With illustrative sketches by Roland B. Dixon [Maidu], P. E. 
Goddard [Athapascan: Hupa], William Jones [Algonquian], John R. 
Swanton [TUngit, Ilaida], WilUam Thalbitzer [Eskimo]; [Franz Boas: 
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(43). Indian tribes of the lower Mississippi valley and northern 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico by John R. Swanton 

(44). Indian languages of Mexico and Central America, and their 
geographical distribution by Cyrus Thomas, assisted by John R. 
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(45). Chippewa music by Frances Densmore 

(46). Choctaw dictionary by Cyrus Byington 
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(51). Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park: Chff Palace 
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Contributions to North American Ethnology 

(All of the volumes of this series are out of print) 

Department of the Interior U. S. Greographical and Geological 
survey of the Rocky Mountain region J. W. Powell in charge — 
Contributions to North American ethnolo^ — ^Volume I [-VII, IX] — 
[Seal of the department] Washington Government Printing Office 

1877 r-1893] 
4°. 9 vols. 

Contents 
Volume I, 1877: 

Part 1. Tribes of the extreme Northwest, by W. H. Dall. P. 1-106, 10 unnum- 
bered pi., d unnumbered fig., pocket map. 
On the distribution and nomenclature of the native tribes of Alaska and the 

adjacent territory. P. 7-40, pocket map. 
On succession in the shell-heaps of the Aleutian islands. P. 41-91, 10 pi., 

9 fig. 
On the origin of the Innuit. P. 93-106. 
Appendix to part i. Linguistics. P. 107-156. 
Notes on the natives of Alaska (conmiunicated to the late Geoiige Gibbs, M. D., 
in 1862), by His Excellency J. Furuhelm, late governor of the Russian- 
American colonies. P. 111-116. 
Terms of relationship used by the Innuit: a series obtained from natives of 

Cumberland inlet, by W. H. Dall. P. 117-119. 
Vocabularies [by George Gibbs and W. H. Dall]. P. 121-153. 
Note on the use of numerals among the T*sim si-an^, by George Gibbs, M. D. 
P. 155-156. 
Part II. Tribes of western Washington and northwestern Oregon, by Geoige 
Gibbs, M. D. P. 157-241, pocket map. 
Appendix to part ii. Linguistics. P. 243-361. 
Vocabularies [by George Gibbs, Wm. F. Tolmie, and G. Mengarini]. 

P. 247-283. 
Dictionary of the Niskwalli [Nisqualli-English and English-Nisqualli], by 
George Gibbs. P. 285-361. 
Volume II, 1890 [1891]: 

The Klamath Indians of southwestern Oregon, by Albert Samuel Gatschet. Two 
parts, cvii, 711 p., map; iii, 711 p. 
Volume III, 1877: 

Tribes of California, by Stephen Powers. 635 p., frontispiece, 44 fig. (incl. 42 
pL), 3 p. music, pocket map. 
Appendix. Linguistics, edited by J. W. Powell. P. 439-613. 
Volume IV, 1881: 

Houses and house-life of the American aborigines, by Lewis H. Morgan, xiv, 
281 p., frontispiece, 57 fig. (incl. 28 pi.). 
Volume V, 1882: 

Observations on cup-shaped and other lapidarian sculptures in the Old World 

and in America, by Charles Rau. 1881. 112 p., 61 fig. (forming 35 pis.). 

On prehistoric trephining and cranial amulets, by Robert Fletcher, M. R. C. S. 

Eng., act. asst. surgeon U. S. Army. 1882. 32 p., 9 pi., 2 fig. 
A study of the manuscript Troano, by Cyrus Thomas, Ph. D., with an introduc- 
tion by D. G. Brinton, M. D. 1882. xxxvii, 237 p., 9 pi., 101 fig., 25 small 
unnumbered cuts. 
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Volume VI, 1890 [1892]: 

The (pegiha language, by James Owen Dorsey. xviii, 794 p. 

Volume VII, 1890 [1892]: 

A Dakota-English dictionary, by Stephen Return Riggs, edited by James Owen 
Doreey. x, 665 p. 
VohvuE Y 111: Not published. 
Volume IX, 1893 [1894]: 

Dakota grammar, texts, and ethnography, by Stephen Return Riggs, edited by 
James Owen Dorsey. xxxii, 239 p. 

Introductions 

(Alio/ the volumes of this series are out of print) 

(1). Introduction to tlie study of Indian languages, witli words, 
phrases, and sentences to be collected. By J. W. Powell. [Seal of 
the Department of the Interior.] Washington Government Printing 
Office 1877 

4*". 104 p., 10 blank leaves. 

Second edition as follows: 

(2). Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology J. W. Powell 
director — Introduction to the study of Indian languages with words, 
phrases and sentences to be collected — by J. W. Powell — Second edi- 
tion — with charts — Washington Grovemment Printing Office 1880 

4®. xi, 228 p., 10 blank leaves, 4 kinship charts in pocket. A 16*^ 
^* Alphabet'* of 2 leaves accompanies the work. 

(3). Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology — Introduction 
to the study of sign language among the North American Indians as 
illustrating the gesture speech of mankind — by Garrick Mallery, bre- 
vet lieut. col., U. S. Army — ^Washington Government Printing Office 
1880 

4°. iv, 72 p., 33 unnumbered figs. 

(4). Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology J. W. Powell, 
director — Introduction to the study of mortuary customs among the 
North American Indians — by Dr. H. C. Yarrow act. asst. surg. 
U. S. Army — ^Washington Government Printing OflSce 1880 

4°. ix, 114p. 

Miscellaneous Publications 

(All of the works in this series y except No. P, are out of print) 

(1). Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology J. W. Powell, 
director — A collection of gesture-signs and signals of the North 
American Indians with some comparisons by Garrick Mallery bre- 
vet lieut. col. and formerly acting chief signal officer, U. S. Army — 
Distributed only to collaborators — Washington Government Printing 
Office 1880 

4^ 329 p. 
Note. 250 copies printed for use of collaborators only. 
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(2). Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology J. W. Powell 
director — Proof-sheets of a bibliography of the languages of the North 
American Indians by James Cons tan tine Pilling — (Distributed only 
to collaborators) — Washington Government Printing Office 1885 

4''. xl, 1135 p., 29 pi. (facsimiles). 

Note. Only 110 copies printed for the use of collaborators, 10 of them on one side 
of the sheet. It was the intention to have this Bibliography form Volume X of the 
Contributions to NorUi American Ethnology, but the work assumed such proportions 
that it was subsequently deemed advisable to publish it as a part of the series of Bulle- 
tins, devoting a Bulletin to each linguistic stock. 

(3). Linguistic families of the Indian tribes north of Mexico, with 
provisional list of the principal tribal names and synonyms. [1885] 
16^. 55 p. 

Note . A few copies printed for the use of the compilers of a Dictionary of American 
Indians now in preparation. It is without title-page, name, or date, but was compiled 
from a manuscript list of Indian tribes by James Mooney. 

(4). [Map of] Linguistic stocks of American Indians north of Mexico 
by J. W. Powell. [1891.] 

Note. A limited edition of this map, which forms plate i of the Seventh Annual 
Report, was issued on heavy paper, 19 by 22 inches, for the use of students. This 
map was revised and published in the Report on Indians Taxed and Not Taxed in 
the United States at the Eleventh Census, 1890. (See No. 7.) 

(5). Tribes of North America, with synonymy. Skittagetan fam- 
ily. [1890] 
4°. 13 p. 

Note. A few copies printed for the use of the compilers of the Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indians. It was prep>ared by H. W. Uenshaw, and contains two samples of style 
for the Handbook, the second b<^nning on page 7 with the head, ** Dictionary of 
Indian tribal names." (See Bulletin SO.) 

(6) . Advance pages Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American 
Ethnology — Dictionary of American Indians north of Mexico . . . 
[Vignette] Washington 1903 

8^ 33 p. 

Note. Prepared by F. W. Hodge. Two hundred and fifty copies printed by the 
Smithsonian Institution for the use of the compilers of the Dictionary [Handbook. 
See Bulletin SO]. 

(7). [Map of] Linguistic stocks of American Indians north of Mexico 
by J. W. Powell. [1906] 

Note. Printed on heavy paper in advance of the Handbook of American Indians 
(Bulletin SO)^ part 1, of which it forms an illustration. 

(8). Bureau of American Ethnology with list of publications. 
Reprinted from Handhoolc of American Indians y Bulletin 30, Bureau 
of American Ethnology. [1906] 

8^ 5 p. 
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^). Indian missions north of Mexico by James Mooney. Re- 
printed from Handbook of American Indians ^ Bulletin 30, Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Washington 1907 

8^ 33 p. 

Index to Authors and Titles 

A==Annual Report. B=:Bulletin. C= Contributions to North American Ethnology. 
I=Introduction. M= Miscellaneous Publications. 

Aborigines of Porto Rico and neighboring islands (Fewkes)...A xxv, 3. 

Activital similarities (Powell) A iii, Ixv. 

Activities. See Esthetology; Philology; Sociology; Sophiology; 
Technology. 

Alaska, Notes on the natives of (Furuhelm) C i, 111. 

Algonquian languages, Bibliography of the (Pilling) B 13. 

See Bulletin 40. 

Amulets, cranial. Prehistoric trephining and (R. Fletcher)..... -C v. 

Animal carvings from mounds of the Mississippi valley (Henshaw) . A ii, 117. 

Anthropologic data. Limitations to the use of some (Powell) A i, 71. 

Antiquities, Certain, of eastern Mexico (Fewkes) A xxv, 221. 

Antiquities; Mayan calendar sjrstems, history, and (FSrstemann, 

Schellhas, Sapper, Seler, Dieseldorff) B 28. 

Mexican and Central American calendar systems and (Seler).. B 28. 

of central and southeastern Missouri (Fowke) B 37. 

of the Jemez plateau. New Mexico (Hewett) B 32. 

of the Mesa Verde National Park: Spruce-tree House (Fewkes). B 41. 

Cliff Palace (Fewkes) B 51. 

of the upper Gila-Salt (Hough) B 35. 

Apache, The medicine-men of the (Bouijce) A ix, 443. 

Archeological expedition to Arizona in 1895 (Fewkes) A xvii, 519. 

Archeologic investigations in James and Potomac valleys (Fowke) . B 23. 

Architecture of Tusayan and Cibola (V. Mindeleff) A viii, 3. 

Arizona, Aboriginal remains in Verde valley in (C. Mindeleff) A xiii, 179. 

Antiquities of the upper Gila-Salt valleys (Hough) B 35. 

Archeological expedition to, in 1895 (Fewkes) A xvii, 519. 

Illustrated catalogue of collections from, in 1879 (J. Stevenson). A ii, 307. 

in 1881 (J. Stevenson) A iii, 511. 

Navaho National Monument, visit to (Fewkes) , .B 50. 

The cliff-ruins of Canyon de Chelly in (C. Mindeleff) A xvi, 73. 

See Casa Grande; Tusayan. 

Art, Ancient, of the province of Chiriqui, Colombia (Holmes). . .A vi, 3. 

ceramic. Form and ornament in (Holmes) A iv, 437. 

in shell of the ancient Americans (Holmes) A ii, 179. 
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Athapascan languages. Bibliography of the (Pilling) B 14. 
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of the Athapascan languages (Pilling) B 14. 

of the Chinookan languages, including the Chinook jargon 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON A VISIT TO THE NAVAHO NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, ARIZONA 



By Jesse Walter Fewkes 



INTRODUCTION 

On the completion of the work of excavation and repair of Cliff 
Palace, in the Mesa Verde National Park, in southern Colorado, in 
charge of the writer, under the Secretary of the Interior, he was 
instructed by Mr. W. H. Holmes, then Chief of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, to make an archeologic reconnaissance of the 
northern part of Arizona, where a tract of land containing im- 
portant prehistoric ruins had been reserved by the President under 
the name Navaho National Monument. In the following pages are 
considered some of the results of that trip, a more detailed account 
of the ruins being deferred to a future report, after a more extended 
examination shall have been made.^ Mention is made of a few objects 
collected, and recommendations are submitted for future excavation 
and repair work on these remarkable ruins to preserve them for 
examination by students and tourists. As will appear later, a scien- 
tific study of them is important, for they are connected with Hopi 
pueblos still inhabited, in which are preserved traditions concerning 
the ruins and their ancient inhabitants. 

The present population of Walpi, a Hopi pueblo, is made up of 
descendants of various clans, whose ancestors once lived in distant 
villages, now ruins, situated in various directions from its site on 
the East mesa. One of the problems before the student of the Pueblos 
is to locate accurately the ancestral villages where these clans lived 
in prehistoric times. From an examination of the architecture of 
these villages and a study of the character of secular and cult objects 
found in them, the culture of the clans that inhabited these dwellings 
could be roughly determined. The culture at any epoch in the history 
of the clan being known, data are available that may make possible 
comparison and correljition with that which is still more ancient: 
in other words, that may add a chapter to our knowledge of the 
migrations of the Hopi Indians in prehistoric times. 

a The aathor'8 first visit to these ruins was made In September, 1909, and he returned to the work in 
the following May. A few notes made on the latter trip on ruins not observed during the former are 
Inoorpocited in this report. 
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The writer has already identified some of the ancient houses of 
those Hopi clans that claim to have dwelt formerly south of Walpi, 
on the Little Colorado near Winslow, but has not investigated the 
ruins to the north, in which once lived the Snake, Horn, and Flute 
clans. An investigation of the origin and migrations of this con- 
tingent is instructive because it is claimed that these clans were 
among the first to arrive at Walpi, or that they united with the 
previously existing Bear clan, forming the nucleus of the population 
of that pueblo. 

A preliminary step in the investigation of the culture of the clans 
that played a most important part in founding Walpi and giving rise 
to the Hopi people would be the identification of the houses (now 
ruins) of the Snake, Horn, and Flute clans, the existence of which 
in the region north of Walpi is known with a greater or less degree of 
certainty from Hopi legends. An archeologic study of these ruins 
and of cult objects found in them would reveal some of the prehis- 
toric features of the culture of the ancient Snake clans. ''The 
ancient home of my ancestors," said the old Snake chief to the writer, 
"was called Tokdnabi,** which is situated not far from Navaho moun- 
tain. If you go there, you will find ruins of their former houses." 
In previous years the writer had often looked with longing eyes to 
the mountains that formed the Hopi horizon on the north where these 
mysterious homes of the Snake and Flute clans were said to be 
situated, but had never been able to explore them. In 1909 the 
opportunity came to visit this region, and while some of the ruins 
found may not be identifiable with Tok6nabi, they were abodes of 
people almost identical in culture with the ancient Snake, Horn, 
and Flute clans of the Hopi. 

References to the northern ruins occur frequently in Hopi legends 
of the Snake and Flute clans, and even accoimts of the great natural 
bridges lately seen for the first time by white people were given years 
ago by Hopi f amiUar with legends of these families. The writer heard 
the Hopi tell of their former homes among the ''high rocks" in tiie 
north and at Navaho mountain, fifteen years ago, at which time 
they offered to guide him to them. The stories of the great cave- 
ruins to the north were heard even earUer from the lips of the Hopi 
priests by another observer. Mr. A. M. Stephen, the pioneer in Hopi 
studies, informed the writer that he had learned of great ruins in ibe 
north as far back as 1885, and Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff, aided by Mr. 
Stephen, published the names of the clans which, according to the 
Hopi, inhabited them. 

a The exact situation of Tokdnabi has never been Identifled by aroheoloststs. Rains are called hj the 
Navaho ruuazi bogondi,"hQiaaea of the tuuazi." The name Tok<5nabi may be derived from Navaho to, 
" water;" ifco, oontraotkm of bokho, "canyon;" and the Uopi looative oM, '* place of." The derivation from 
Navaho boko, "coal oil/' is rejected, since it is very modem. 
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h. FROM THE NORTH 

WUKOKI RUIN AT BLACK FALLS 
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Victor MindeleflE* summarizes the Hopi traditions concerning To- 
k6nabi still preserved by the Horn and Flute clans of Walpi: 

The Horn people, to which the Lenbaki [Flute] belonged, have a legend of coming 
from a mountain range in the east. 

Its peaks wece always snow corered, and the trees were alwa3r8 green. From the 
hillside the plains were seen, over which roamed the deer, the antelope, and the 
bison, feeding on never-failing grasses. [Possibly the Horn people were so called 
from an ancient home where homod animals abounded.] Twining through these 
plains were streams of bright water, beautiful to look upon. A place where none but 
those ^dio were of our people ever gained access. 

This description suggests some region of the headwaters of the Rio Grande. Like 
the Snake people, they tell of a protracted migration, not of continuous travel, for 
they remained for many seasons in one place, where they would plant and build per- 
manent houses. One of these halting places is described as a canyon with high, steep 
walls, in which was a flowing stream; this, it is said, was the Ts^i (the Navajo name 
for Canyon de Chelly). ^ Here they built a laige house in a cavernous recess, high 
up in the canyon wall. They tell of devoting two years to ladder making and 
cutting and pecking shallow holes up the steep rocky side by which to mount to the 
cavern, and three years more were employed in building the house. . . . 

The legend goes on to tell that after they had lived there for a long time a stranger 
happened to stray in their vicinity, ^o proved to be a Hopituh [Hopi], and said 
that he lived in the south. After some stay he left and was accompanied by a party 
of the ''Horn *' [clan], who were to visit the land occupied by their kindred Hopituh 
and return with an account of them; but they never came back. After waiting a 
long time another band was sent, who returned and said that the first emissaries had 
found wives and had built houses on the brink of a beautiful canyon, jiot far from the 
other Hopituh dwellings. After this many of the Horns grew dissatisfied with their 
cavern home, dissensions arose, they left their home and finally they reached Tusayan. 

The early l^ends of the Snake clans tell how bags containing 
their ancestors were dropi>ed from a rainbow in the neighborhood of 
Navaho mountain. They recount how they built a pentagonal home 
and how one of their young men married a Snake girl who gave birth 
to reptiles, which bit the children and compelled the people to migrate. 
They left their canyon homes and went southward, building houses 
at the stopping-places all the way from Navaho mountain to Walpi. 
Some of these houses, probably referring to their Jcivas and HhuSj 
legends declare, were round ^ and others square. 

Some of the ruins here mentioned have been known to white men 
for many years. There is evidence that they have been repeatedly 

a See A Stady of Pueblo Architecture, Tusayan and Cibola, [in Eighth A wrwU Report of the Bureau of 
Bthnolofff. The legend was obtained by Mr. A. M. Stephen. 

h Evidently a mistake In Identification of localities. Although the Navaho name Teigi has persisted 
as the deslgzuition of Canyon de Chelly, Ariaona, there is little doubt that when the Hopi gave to Stephen 
the tradition of their former Ufe in "Ts6gi/' they did not refer, as he Interpreted the narration, to what 
is now called Canyon de Chelly, but to Laguna canyon, likewise bordered by high diiZs, which the 
Navaho also designate Teigi. The designation Canyon de Chelly was used by Simpson in 1800 (Sen. Ex. 
Doc no. 04, 31st Cong., 1st sesi.), who wrote (p. 60, footnote): "The orthography of this word I got from 
SeAor Donaciano Vigil, secretaiy of the province, who informs me that It is of Indian origin. Its 
pronunciation is chay-e.''->J. W. F. 

c The circular type disappeared before they arrived in the valley below WalpL Legends declare 
that the original Snake kivas were circular, and there are references, in legends of clans other than those 
that formerly lived In the north, to circular kivas formerly used by the Hopi. 
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visited by soldiers, prospectors, and relic hunters. The earliest 
white visitor of whom there is any record was Lieutenant Bell, of 
the 2d ( ?) Infantry, U. S. A.,** whose name, with the date 1859, is still 
to be seen cut on a stone in a wall of ruin A. 

A few years ago information was obtained from Navaho by Richard 
and John Wetherill of the existence of some of the large cliff-houses 
on Laguna creek and its branches; the latter has guided several par- 
ties to them. Among other visitors in 1909 may be mentioned Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett, director of the School of American Archaeology 
of the Archasological Institute of America. A party* from the 
University of Utah, under direction of Prof. Byron Cummings, has 
dug extensively in the ruins and obtained a considerable collection. 

The sites of several ruins in the Navaho National Monument,* 
which was created on his recommendation, have been indicated by 
Mr. William B. Douglass, United States Examiner of Surveys, Gen- 
eral Land Office, on a map accompanying the President's proclama- 
tion, and also on a recent map issued by the General Land Office. 
Although his report has not yet been published, he has collected con- 
siderable data, including photographs of Betatakin, Kitsiel (Keetseel), 
and the ruin called Inscription House, situated in the Nitsi (Neetsee) 
canyon. While Mr. Douglass does not claim to be the discoverer of 
these ruins, credit is due him for directing the attention of the Inte- 
rior Department to the antiquities of this region and the desirabiUty 
of preserving them. 

The two ruins** in Nitsi (Neetsee),^' West canyon, are not yet 
included in the Navaho Monument, but according to Mr. Douglass 
these are large ones, being 300 and 350 feet long, respectively,/ and 
promise a rich field for investigation. That these ruins will yield 
large collections is indicated by the fact that the several specimens of 
minor antiquities in a collection presented to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution by Mr. Janus, the best of which are here figured (pis. 16-18), 
came from this neighborhood, possibly from one of these ruins. 

The ruins in West canyon (pi. 2) are particularly interesting from 
the fact that the walls of some of the rooms are built of elongated 

o Probably Lieut. WlUlam Hemphill Bell, of the Third Infantry, United States Army. 
f> Since the writer's return to Washington this party has spent several months at Betatakin. 
e Mr. Douglass has furnished the writer the following data from his report regarding the positions of 
the most Important ruins In the Navaho National Monument: 

LAHTUDE LONGITUDE 

Kitsiel. 36* 45' 33" north. 110» 31' 40" west 

Betatakin. 36" 40' 57" north. IW 34' 01" west 

Inscription House. 36* 40^ 14" north. 1 W 51' 32" west 

d One of these is designated Inscription House on Mr. Douglass's map (pi. 22). 

e According to one Navaho the meaning of this word is "antelope drive," referring to the resemblance 
of the canyon to such a structure. 

/For photographs of Kitsiel (pi. 1) and of Inscription House (here pi. 2). published by courtesy in 
advance of Mr. Douglass's report, the writer is indebted to the General Land Office. Acknowledgment 
is made to the same o0k>e for ground plans of Kitsiel and Betatakin, which were taken from Mr. Dou^. 
lass's report 
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cylinders of clay shaped like a Vienna loaf of bread. These 
'^bricks" consist of a bundle of twigs enveloped in red clay, 
which forms a superficial covering, the ''brick" being flattened on 
two faces. These unusual adobes were laid like bricks, and so tena- 
ciously were they held together by clay mortar that in one instance 
the comer of a room, on account of undermining, had fallen as a single 
mass. The use of straw-strengthened adobe blocks is unknown 
in the construction of other cUff-houses, although the author's 
investigations at CUff Palace in Mesa Verde National Park revealed 
the use of cubical clay blocks not having the central core of twigs or 
sticks, and true adobes are found in the Chelly canyon and at 
Awatobi. The ruins in West canyon can be visited from either 
Bekishibito or Shanto, the approach from both of these places being 
not difficult. There is good drinking water in West canyon, where 
may be found also small areas of pasturage owned by a few Navaho 
who inhabit this region. The trail by which one descends from the 
rim of West canyon to the valley is steep and difficult. 

One of the most interesting discoveries in West canyon is the 
grove of peach trees in the valley a short distance from the canyon 
wall. The existence of these trees indicates Spanish influence. Peach 
trees were introduced iato the Hopi country and the Canyon de 
Chelly in historic times either by Spanish priests or by refugees from 
the Rio Grande pueblos. They were observed in the Chelly canyon 
by Simpson in 1850. 

The geographical position of these ruins in relation to Navaho 
moimtain* leads the writer to believe that they might have been 
built by the Snake clans in their migration south and west from 
Tok6nabi to Wuk6ki, but he has not yet been able to identify them 
by Hopi traditions. 

But little has appeared in print on the ruins near Marsh pass. 
In former times an old government road, now seldom used, ran 
through Marsh pass, and those who traveled over it had a good view 
of some of these ruins. Situated far from civilization, this region has 
attracted but slight attention, although it is one of the most impor- 
tant, archeologically speaking, in our Southwest. Much of this part 
of Arizona is covered with ruins, some of which, as "Tecolote,"* are 
indicated on the United States Engineers' map of 1877. In his 
excellent article *= on this region Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden gives us no 
description of the interesting cliff-dwellings in or near Marsh pass, 
though he writes of the ruins in the neighboring canyon: ''There are 
numerous small valley sites, several cliff houses, and a few picto- 

a Hopi legends ascribe the fonner home of the Snake clan to the vldnlty of this mountain. 
^ The Mexican Spanish name for the ground-owl, from Nahuatl UcoloU. 
« In American Anthropologitt, n. s., y, no. 2, 1903. 
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graphs in the canyon of the Towanache^^ which enters Marsh pass 
from the northwest." As indicated on his map, Doctor Prudden's 
route did not pass the large ruins west and south of this canyon or 
those on the road to Red Lake and Tuba. 

Manifestly, the purpose of a national monument is the preserva- 
tion of important objects contained therein, and a primary object 
of archeological work should be to attract to it as many visitors and 
students as possible. As the country in which the Navaho National 
Monument is situated is one of the least known parts of Arizona, 
first {dace will be given to a brief account of one of the routes by 
which the important ruins included in the reserve may be reached. 

ROUTES TO THE NAVAHO NATIONAL MONUMENT 

Three routes to the Monument have been used by visitors, namely: 
(1) that from Bluff, Utah, byway of Oljato orMoonwater canyon; (2) 
that from Gallup, New Mexico, via: the Chin Lee valley, and (3) 
that from Flagstaif, via Tuba and the Moenkopi wash. The disad- 
vantages of the first route, that used by most visitors, are the isola- 
tion of Bluff from railroads, the treacherous character of the San 
Juan river, which must be crossed, and the rugged country near 
Marsh pass. From the Gallup road it would be possible to go 
through the Canyon de Chelly in full view of many of its greatest 
cUff-dwellings, and while facilities for outfitting and purchasing 
suppUes along the route are not of the best, this route has its advan- 
tages. 

Route from Flagstaff to Marsh Pass 

The writer outfitted at Flagstaff, Arizona, and, following the ''Tuba 
road,'' forded the Little Colorado at Tanners crossing, and con- 
tinued on to Tuba, a Navaho Indian agency situated near the Moen- 
kopi wash, where there is a trading place at which provisions can be 
had. The road from Flagstaff to Tuba is well traveled, its sole draw- 
back being the ford of the river, the bottom of which at times is 
treacherous. Immediately after leaving Flagstaff this route passes 
through a pine forest, which offers many attractive camping 
places and where water can always be obtained. For the greater 
part of the distance Sunset and O'Leary peaks are in full view and the 
beautiful San Francisco mountains are likewise conspicuous. After 
crossing Deadmans flat the road descends to Indian Tanks, situated 
near the lower limit of the cedar trees; here is a fairly good camping 
place where water is generally available. From this camp to Half- 
way House ^ one crosses a semiarid desert, where wood and water 
are hard to find. 



aThe word bokho ("canyon ") Is applied by the Navaho to this canyon; tsigi (*'hlgh rocks") Is used to 
designate the cliffs that hem It In. 
bA two-room stone house erected by the Indian Bureau for use of employes. 
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One of the most interesting landmarks visible from the road, after 
leaving Indian Tanks, is called Superstition moimtain, an elevation 
situated to the north. According to Navaho stories, phantom fires 
are sometimes seen on this mountain on dark nights, recalling an 
incident, mentioned in the Snake legend, which occurred when the 
Snake clans came south in their early migration from Tok6nabi. 
This legend states that all this land once belonged to their Fire God, 
Masau<i, who was likewise god of the surface of the earth. Lights 
moving around the mesas, are said to have been seen by these ancient 
inhabitants much as they are now ascribed to Superstition moimtain. 

The traveler over the recent lava beds and cinder plains in the 
neighborhood of the San Francisco mountains can readily accept the 
statement that the early Hopi saw flames issuing from the earth or 
the glow of hot lava, which gave substance to the legend still preserved 
among this people. It was so natural for them to regard such a 
country as the property of their Fire God that their legends state 
they inherited the land from him. 

The legends of the Snake clans recoimt also that when their 
ancestors migrated from Tok6nabi they went south and west until 
they reached the little Colorado river, where they built many houses 
of stone. They remained there several years, but later left these 
houses and continued in an easterly direction to Walpi. Where are 
the ruins of these ancient houses of the Snake clans on the Little 
Colorado? There are several Little Colorado ruins, as Homolobi 
near Winslow, but Hopi traditions affirm these were built by people 
who came from the south. Lower down the river at the Great Falls 
are other ruins, but these Ukewise are ascribed to southern clans. 
The cluster of stone buildings near the Black Falls conforms in posi- 
tion and direction from Walpi to Hopi legends of the site of Wuk6ki, 
the Great Houses built by Snake clans before they went to Walpi. 
In their migration from Tokdnabi, probably the Snake people tarried 
here and built houses, and then went on to the Bear settlements or 
the Hopi pueblos, where their descendants now Uve. More extensive 
archeologic work on these ruins may shed additional light on this 
identification, and it is interesting to compare in point of architecture 
the buildings at Black Falls <* with those of extreme northern Arizona. 

o For plates representing ruins at Black Falls, see Twentif'tecond A nnual Report oftkc Bwmu of A mfriean 
Etknotogf. Plate 3 (bltherto unpublished) of the present report represents one of the dtaraeteristie Black 
Falb niins, which ck>sely resembles several of the oharacteristte niins standing on tow hills near tl^ 
Marsh pass, beyond Red Lake. 

The architecture of the ruins on the Little Cotorado near Black Falls resembles that of the open ruins, 
espedally Ruin A, and those near the road from BeUshlbito to Marsh pass. While great weight can not be 
given to this resemblance, since we find much unllbrmity in stone ruins everywhere in the Southwest, it is 
interesting to take in connection with this fact the close likeness in minor objects from the Laguna Creek 
ruins and the Black Falls cluster. The prevailing ware from both is the gray pottery with black geometric 
oal ornamentation and red ware with black or brown decoration. The red ware and the yeUow ware, so 
abundant higher up the river, are not the prevailing kinds. The pottery of the Black Falls ruins is c 
tiaUy the same type as that of the San Juan and its tributaries. 
44453°--BuU. 50—11 2 
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An obscure trail branches from the Tuba road to the Black Falls 
ruins just beyond the cedars below Indian Tanks, and the black walls 
of the so-called '* citadel" of this cluster are conspicuous for a con- 
siderable distance before one leaves the main road. The ruin here 
figured is some distance beyond the *' citadel " and is hidden from view 
by intervening hills and mesas, but from the time the traveler crosses 
the valley of the Little Colorado and goes down into the Moenkopi 
wash he follows approximately the old trail the Snake people took in 
their southerly migration from Tokdnabi. 

Near Tanners crossing on the left bank, a short distance down the 
river^ Mr. Janus* has cemented a small basin above the highest level 
of the flood, into which always flows pure water. The road from the 
river to Moenkopi wash passes through a region where there is very 
Uttle wood for camping and no water. The distance from Flagstaff 
to Tuba, about 90 miles, may be traveled in two days by taking the 
midday meal of the first day at Indian Tanks and camping the first 
night at Halfway House, where there is water for horses. 

The pueblo settlement of Moenkopi ('* place of the running water''), 
which lies not far from Tuba, will give the visitor a fair idea of a small 
Hopi pueblo. This settlement is said to be comparatively modem 
and to have been made by colonists from Oraibi, but there are reasons 
to believe that it dates back to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The pueblo is inhabited mainly by Pakab (Reed) clans, a people of 
late advent in the Hopi country, whose arrival therein was subsequent, 
at all events, to that of the Snake clans. The houses of Moenkopi are 
arranged in rows, and it has one ceremonial room, or kiva, not unlike 
the kivas of Walpi. None of the great nine-days ceremonies of the 
Hopi is performed at Moenkopi; such dances as exist, called JcatdnaSj 
are conducted by masked participants. Possibly the presence of 
Pakab clans in this pueblo is accounted for by need of warriors in its 
exposed position, for the chief of the Hopi Warrior society (at Walpi) 
belongs to the Pakab clan. The ruins about Moenkopi are small and 
inconspicuous, but those between this pueblo and Oraibi are of 
considerable size. 

Beyond Tuba the road is rough, running over upturned strata of 
rocks and extending along sandy stretches of plain and hills to Red 
Lake, where there is an Indian trading store owned by well-known 
merchants of Flagstaff.'' Here also provisions may be obtained for 
the trip and abimdant water for stock. The road now becomes more 
difficult. Just after leaving Red Lake there may be noticed to the 
left two great pinnacles of rock called Elephant Legs, not unlike those 
in Monmnent canyon, Utah, and far to the north the cliffs are fan- 
tastically eroded. The White Mesa natural bridge, visible from Red 

a Mr. Stephen Janus, agent of the Northwestern Navaho, to whom the author Is indebted for many kind^ 
nesses, Joined him at Tuba and made the trip to Marsh pass and the neighboring ruins with his party. 

b The presence of excellent traders' stores at Tuba and Red Lake renders it unnecessary to carry gio* 
oeries or fodder from Flagstaff. 
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Lake, is one of the scenic features of this locality. There are pre- 
historic burials in the sands near Red Lake, from which have been 
obtained several beautiful specimens of pottery resembling in the 
main those from the Navaho National Monument and from the Black 
Falls ruins. 

The road continues from Red Lake to Bekishibito (Cow Spring),** 
where the water issues from under a low cliff, spreading in the wet 
season over the adjacent plain and forming a shallow lake several 
miles long, whose bottom is somewhat dangerous on accoimt of 
quicksands. When there is water a rich mantle of grass — a boon to 
travelers in this dusty land — covers the plain, making an attractive 
camping place. This stretch of the road, not more than 20 miles in 
length, is fairly good and easily traversed by wagons. 

After leaving Bekishibito, the road to Marsh pass, although on the 
whole not bad, becomes more and more obscure. The traveler now 
enters the region of ruins, 'and passes several mounds indicating 
former habitations, some of which still have standing walls. Several 
pools of water, reduced to little more than mudholes, are foimd along 
the road, but a constant supply of potable water is found at the 
sand hills in the Black mesa opposite thebutte called by the Navaho 
Saimee, 30 to 40 miles distant from Cow Spring. The distance 
from Red Lake to this camp is a good day's journey with a heavily 
loaded buckboard, noon camp being made at Bekishibito. From 
Saunee one can easily reach Marsh pass in another day, making in 
all five ** sleeps'' from Flagstaff to Marsh pass. The only serious 
difficulties on the route are encountered as one ascends the pass, 
but a few weeks' work here would make the whole road from Tuba 
to Marsh pass as good as that from Flagstaff to Tuba, which is 
considered one of the best in this part of Arizona. 

A large ruin with high walls is visible on a promontory of the 
Sethlagini plateau westward from this camp. This ruin, as well 
as another near the road, about halfway from the sand hills to 
Bekishibito, was not studied ; the latter, which lies only a short dis- 
tance from the road, on a low rocky hill, was visited and foimd to 
be the remains of a small pueblo, more or less dilapidated but with 
standing walls. The fragments of pottery in this vicinity are not 
unlike those found at the Black Falls ruins, and the masonry of the 
ruin is almost identical in character. At the time of the writer's 
visit there was a pool of water, not very inviting even to horses, a 
few himdred feet from this ancient habitation. Nxmierous sheep 
pasturing in the neighborhood befoul this pool, so that it can not be 
depended on to supply the needs of either men or horses. The road 
(plate 2) follows the valley west of the great Sethlagini mesa, over a 
hill and finally down again to a Navaho cornfield, the owner of which 
served as a guide to the large ruin A. 

a Spanish: vocvLf *'oow"; Navaho: »W, *'her"; to, "water". 
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MAJOR ANTIQUITIES 
Ruin A 

The first ruin of considerable size that was visited is situated to the 
left of and somewhat distant from the road^ a few miles west and 
south of Marsh pass. As this ruin (pi. 4) ^ stands on an elevation, 
it is visible for a considerable distance across the valley, especially 
to one approaching it from the southwest. The standing walls rise 
in places to a height of 10 feet, showing indications of two stories, 
some of the rafters in places still projecting beyond the face of the 
wall. The two walls highest and most prominent are parallel, 
inclosing a long room or court; in one place a break has been made 
through these walls, as appears in the illustration. The remnants or 
foundations of other walls back of these show that ruin A was 
formerly very much larger than the walls now standing would 
indicate. 

The walls are composed of roughly laid masonry, bearing evidences 
on the inside of adobe plastering. An exceptional feature is the 
large number of the component stones decorated on their outer faces 
with deeply incised geometrical figures, apparently traced with some 
pointed implement.^ 

Comparison of the architecture of this ruin with that of the Black 
Falls ruin here figured (pi. 3) shows a resemblance which is more 
than superficial, in the elevated site, character of the masonry, and 
general ground plan; and comparison of its walls with those of Old 
Walpi shows a similar likeness, which is instructive so far as it goes. 
This is the only large ruin visited that is characterized by high stand- 
ing walls on top of an eminence, but Navaho guides said they were 
familiar with others in this neighborhood similar in structure and 
situation. 

Immediately after leaving this ruin the attention is drawn to the 
first of the large cliff-dwellings, cliff-house B, situated near Marsh 
pass. The contrast in color of the Cretaceous rocks on the right 
and the Triassic formations on the left side of the pass is noticeable 
for some distance. The great cliff-dwellings are found high up in 
the red sandstone on the left. 

Cliff-House B 

This picturesque ruin occupies the whole floor of a narrow, low 
cave situated in an almost vertical cliff forming one side of a can- 
yon which extends deep into the mountain; the entrance is between 
low hills on the left, where the road ascends to Marsh pass. The 

a This niln may be that called Teoolote, which appears on many old maps. 

l> Among other names cut on the walls of this ruin is that of Lieutenant Bell. 1866. 
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xuin can be seen for a long distance, but as one approaches the can- 
yon in which it lies the site is hidden by foothills. The accom- 
panying view (pi. 5) was taken from the opposite side of the 
canyon, it being impossible to get an extended detailed view of the 
ruin from above or below. Beyond the ruin the canyon forms a nar- 
rowing fissure with precipitous sides; its bed is covered with bushes, 
stunted trees, and fallen rocks. No flowing water was fourfd in this 
canyon, but in the ledges near its mouth, below the ruins, there are 
pK)ckets and potholes which contained considerable water at the 
time of the writer's visit. 

This cliff-dwelling is difficult to enter, the walls of the canyon, 
both above and below and on the sides, being almost perpendicular. 
A pathway extending along the side of the cliff on the level of the 
cave approaches within 20 feet of the ruin; from its end to the first 
room of the ruin this trail is continued by a series of f ootholes pecked 
in the rock, making entrance hazardous at this point.^ Although 
the walls of this cUff-dwelling are more or less destroyed and their 
foundations deeply buried, there still remains standing masonry of a 
square tower (?) reaching from the floor to the roof of the cave. 
One comer of this tower is completely broken out, but the remaining 
sides show that this building was three stories high, composed of 
rooms one above another. 

Several other rooms lie concealed under fallen walls and dfibris. 
One of the most instructive of these is what may have been a Jciva, 
or ceremonial room,* the location of its walls being indicated by 
stakes projecting out of the ground. Lower down, where the wall 
was better preserved, sticks or wickerwork were found interwoven in 
the uprights, the whole being plastered with adobe, a form of wall 
construction common in prehistoric ruins of Arizona. 

In comparison with the Mesa Verde ruins, the masonry of this 
ruin is poor, but the stones used in constructing the walls are large. 
The many fragments of pottery strewn over the surface of the floor 
of the cave resemble in symbolism pottery from Black Falls, the 
same colors, black and white, predominating. ^ 

In descending the declivity of the cliff in the sides of which cliff- 
house B is situated, there comes to view a cluster of broken walls 
crowning a low elevation, which indicate a former house of some size. 
In their neighborhood are the foundations of other walls, and the 
ground in the vicinity is strewn with many fragments of pottery and 
much fallen masonry half buried in dfibris. Farther down the hill, 

a A few broken-down walls of rooms stand at the side of- the trail Just before one reaches the dangerous 
part 

h No other rooms that could be called ceremonial were recognised indiff-house B, but the writer's exam- 
ination of the ruin was not very thorough and their existence may have escaped him. 

cMr. Black informs me that It was in this ruin that he found the beautiful woven belt now at El Tovar 
Hotel, Grand Canyon. 
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on the level of the road and extending parallel with it, are low ridges 
or mounds covered with pottery> indicating the former presence of a 
pueblo of considerable size. No walls were traced in these mounds, 
which seem to indicate the existence of an ancient cemetery, as 
several rings of small stones, suggesting graves, were found. A short 
distance beyond this supposed cemetery is a little cave, situated 
a few huhdred feet to the left of the road. In this cave are a few 
walls, but the cliff-dwelling is not of great size; beyond it the road 
rises steeply to Marsh pass. (PL 6.) 

Although some of the ruins in the Navaho Monument may be visited 
without the use of saddle horses, the largest can not now be approached 
with wagons. It would be possible at a small expense, however, 
so to improve the Indian trail up the canyon of Laguna creek that one 
could drive within a fraction of a mile of the great ruins, Betatakin 
and Kitsiel. At present, to reach these one must leave carriages at 
Marsh pass and descend with saddle horses to the bed of Laguna 
creek, which flows along the canyon, in the side branches of which are 
situated the greatest two cliff-dwellings of the region. One of these, 
Betatakin, is about six miles, the other, Kitsiel, about 10 miles, from 
Marsh pass. 

SwALix)ws Nest 

Descending to Laguna creek and following the bottom of the 
canyon, crossing and recrossing the stream several times, the first 
cliff-dwelling is seen built in a niche in the cliffs high up on the right. 
This ruin seems to fill the bottom of a symmetrically vaulted, 
open cave, the high arched roof and sides of which are so eroded 
that from one point of view the shadow cast by the ruin at certain 
times outlines the profile of a head and part of a human body, as 
seen in plate 7- Although a talus* extends from this ruin some dis- 
tance down the cliff, rendering access difficult, the ruin was entered, 
but found to be in a poor state of preservation. Several of the walls, 
viewed from the road, appeared to be in good condition, and some of 
the rooms are more than one story high. 

Betatakin 

Following the canyon about five miles from Marsh pass, the writer's 
party came to a fork in the canyon,*^ where a guide was found who 
led the way across the stream into a small side canyon, in the end of 
which Ues Betatakin. This canyon is wooded and at the time of 
the writer's visit contained plenty of water, a small stream 

a Rooms are concealed by this talus, the walls of which project in places out of the ground. 

6 Laguna creek Is entered at this point on the right by a stream bifurcating Into the Cataract and East 
tributaries, which flow through canyons of the same names. In or near East canyon are four large 
ruins: Ladder House, Cradle House, Forest-glen House, and Pine-tree House. The largest ruin in 
Cataract canyon Is Kitsiel. The Navaho sometimes speak of the East canyon aa the Salt, or AlkaUnOr 
bokho. 
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issuing from almost under the walls and trickling down through the 
bushes over a mass of fallen rock which forms the talus. • The climb 
to the ruin from the place where horses must be abandoned is not 
a hard one and a trail could easily be made; in fact a carriage 
road might be constructed at small expense from Marsh pass to 
within half a mile of this great ruin, one of the largest two and 
best preserved cliff-dwellings in the Navaho National Monimient. 

A feature of this ruin (plates 8-11) which attracts attention on 
entering it is the fine echo, due to the shape of the open cave in which 
it lies. Were the name not preempted, it would seem that Echo 
House would be a much more appropriate designation for the ruin 
than Betatakin, ''EQgh-ledges House,'' appUed to it by the Navaho. 

Certain differences in architectural featiu-es between cliff-houses in 
the Mesa Verde region and those here considered are apparent. The 
caves in which the cliff-dwellings of the Navaho Monument region are 
situated differ in geological formation from those of the Mesa Verde 
National Park. While in the former there are many instances of 
horizontal cleavage planes, as a rule the falling of blocks of stone has 
left vertical flat faces. On this account the caves are shallow and 
high-vaulted rather than extending deep into the cliff. The process 
of formation of these vertical planes of cleavage is shown by examining 
plate 9; in this case a pinnacle of rock has begun to break away and is 
partially separated from the surface of the cliff. This pinnacle will 
ultimately topple over and fall as many have done before, leaving a 
broken stump at its former base. In this way, from time to time, in 
the past geological history of the cave, detached pinnacles and slabs 
of rock have broken away along these vertical planes of cleavage, 
leaving the tops of their broken bases later to become foundations 
for rooms. Similar flat vertical planes of cleavage are rare, almost 
unknown, in the Mesa Verde caves. Here the cleavage is horizontal, 
the caves extending deep into the cUffs.® 

The modifications in architecture brought about by the difference 
in direction of these cleavage planes are apparent. The ancient 
builders in the Navaho Monument region utilized the vertical faces 
as supports for walls of rooms on one or more sides. In some cases 
the face of the cUff forms the rear walls; in others a side wall and the 
rear wall of a room are formed by vertical cleavage planes at right 
angles, as shown in plate 9. It can be seen that adjacent houses built 
upon fallen rocks of different heights, the vertical faces being utilized 
as rear walls, would seem to stand one above another, or, in other 
words, they would present the well-known terrace form which exists 
in some modem pueblos. 



a Another geological feature of the sltea of the large cUfl-dwelllngs of the Navaho Monument Is the 
almost constant presence of a vertical cliff-wall below the cave floor, the talus rarely extending to the 
base of the lowest rooms. 
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The writer approached this ruin by following the fallen dfibris at 
the endy where the rooms, being without covering and exposed to 
the elements, are most dilapidated. Over this fallen mass one makes 
his way with difficulty and is often in danger of falling from the cliff. 
On account of the perpendicular face of the cUff below the founda- 
tions of the other end of the ruin, it is impossible to climb into it, 
except from this side. On approaching the ruin there is to be seen 
on the vertical face of the cliff a pictograph (pi. 12) worthy of 
special mention, or rather two pictographs which are doubtless con- 
nected in meaning. The larger of these is a circle, painted white, 
resembling a shield (a common object in pictographic representation), 
the other a homed animal, perhaps a mountain sheep.^ The figure 
on the shield, which bears evidence of former coloration, represents 
a human being with outstretched arms, the hands being raised to the 
level of the head. On each side of the body are represented two 
designs — a circle of yellow and a crescent in which are parallel bands 
of red, yellow, and probably green. 

The rooms in this cliff-house are rectangular, cubical, or box-like 
structures built against the face of the cliff, which serves as their 
rear wall. There are no towers or round rooms such as those that 
lend picturesqueness to several of the Mesa Verde cliff-dwellings. Few 
of thc^ rooms are more than two stories high, the appearance of 
terraced rooms being given by the varying heights of their foun- 
dations. The masonry is crude, the lines are irregular, and the 
external faces of the walls vertical. The interior wall was probably 
plastered, and some walls afford good evidence that their exterior 
was formerly covered with mud. 

A marked feature of ruins in this region is the adobe walls sup- 
ported by rows of stakes with interwoven sticks. No adobe bricks 
were seen in the walls examined.^ 

One of the largest clusters of rooms in this cliff-house (Betatakin) 
stands on a huge rock foundation, the vertical face of which is 
continuous with the wall of masonry of the front building of the 
cluster. (PI. 11.) The rear wall of the front room is formed by the 
vertical face of the cliff. About half of the roof of this room has gone, 
but several patches still remain even in the broken section. The rooms 
of the higher tier are set against an upright wall. The doorway is on 
one side. The shelf of rock on which this room stands is level with 

a AooordlDg to Hopi legends, the Horn clans (animals with horns) are kin to the Snake, and formerly 
Uyed with the Snake clans at Tokdnabl. Later they united with the Flute clans at LengyanobI, and still 
later Joined the Snake clans at Walpl. Leng3ranobi (" Pueblo of the Flute ") Is a large ruin north of Uie 
HopI mesas. 

b "Adobe bricks'' with straw, according to Mr. W. B. Douglass, are found at Inscription House near the 
end of the White mesa. The writer has found adobe cubes in some of the walls of CUff Palace, but these 
contain no straw. 
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the roof of the first room and the cave wall forms its rear. This 
room was probably a ceremonial chamber, having a fire-hole in the 
floor, between which and the doorway is a low wall of masonry cor- 
responding to the deflector, or altar, in Mesa Verde ruins." The 
part of the floor on which one steps in entering this room is raised 
slightly above the remainder, serving to connect the base of the 
deflector with the doorsill. The deflector and fire-hole are practi- 
cally duplicates of features common to several Cliff Palace kivas. 
At Betatakin, however, the ceremonial room is above groimd, not 
subterranean, and is entered from the side instead of from the top. 

A two-story room stands on the rock one tier higher than the cere- 
monial room just mentioned, its foundation being at the level of the 
roof of the ceremonial room, as §hown in the illustration. The front 
wall of this room is more or less broken down, but on one side, where 
projecting rafters are found in place, the masonry, otherwise unbroken, 
is pierced by a small window. This room has also a door on the side. 
Several well-preserved rooms extend along a ledge of rock on the 
same level as the roofs of these buildings, forming another tier above 
the ceremonial room. One of these has a fine roof; ends of rafters 
extend from the walls. 

Beyond the ceremonial room, on the side where the ruin is most 
dilapidated, may be noted the same arrangement of the rooms in tiers 
or terraces, brought about by the varying height of their foundations. 
Several walls in these rooms are in good condition, but the fronts of 
many are broken down. Here are found rows of sticks or supports 
projecting from the d6bris. The walls are almost invariably of stone ; 
those supported by sticks are usually connecting walls. The roofs of 
some of these rooms are entire, but many are broken, although their 
rafters still remain in place. 

The whole length of Betatakin is not far from 600 feet, following 
the foundations from one end to the other. There are not far from 
100 rooms visible, and evidences of others covered with debris. The 
lai^er of the two rooms identified as ceremonial rooms on account 
of their deflectors, measures 10 by 7 feet and is about 5 feet high; 
the smaller is about 7 feet square. There are no vertical ventilators 
as in circular kivas, the smoke evidently finding egress through a 
small hole in the roof. The floor of one of these ceremonial rooms 
was cut in the solid rock. 

a Although circular kivas are found in several ruins In the Navabo National Monument, as Kitslel, 
Inscription House, Scaffold House, and others, they were not seen in Betatakin, which has the rectangular 
oeremonial room with side entrance above mentioned. Although such rooms possess some of the features 
of kivas, It is perhaps better to restrict that term to the circular chambers and adopt the word kiku to 
designate the rectangular rooms above ground. The ceremonial chambers of Betatakin suggest the Flute 
room at Walpi. This fact and the discovery of a flute In one of the rooms make it appear that Betatakin 
was inhabited by Flute dans, which, according to Hop! legends, lived in this region. 
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As above mentioned, there are no circular rooms or towers in 
Betatakin^ although one room has a rounded corner. Traces of the 
repair of doors and windows are evident, but nouQ of these apertures 
are T-shaped. 

One of the interesting features in Betatakin and several other ruins 
in this region consists in rows of eyelets cut in the rocky side of the 
cliflf evidently for the attachment of some long object. 

A cluster of small rooms isolated from those above described are 
shown m plate 9; these give a good idea of the general type of archi- 
tecture of these buildings and of the modifications or adaptations due 
to the sites on which they are erected and the vertical cliffs agamst 
which they are built. Three rooms set into the angle formed by 
two vertical cliff faces at right angles to each other illustrate how the 
cliff serves for rear walls and how the buildings are attached to it 
for support. The roofs of these rooms are entire and their rafters 
project beyond the upright walls. The doors and windows are, 
comparatively speaking, small and rectangular in form. Fragments 
of walls projecting out of the ground indicate the existence of many 
rooms covered with dfibris. These are especially numerous at the 
end of the ruin to which the trail leads, but as most of them are 
buried an adequate idea of their arrangement can not be gained with- 
out systematic excavation. 

KiTsiEL (Keet Seel) 

This ruin, which lies about 10 miles from Marsh pass, is a most 
interesting cliff-dwelling." As this is the best preserved of all the 
ruins thus far discovered in the Navaho National Monument, it 
should be excavated and repaired for future visitors and students. 
• Eitsiel is a lai^e ruin, its length (estimated at 300 feet) being not 
less than that of the greatest cliff-dwelling of the Mesa Verde National 
Park. Like other ruins in the vicinity, it is not so picturesque as the 
structures of that region, lacking round towers and other features so 
attractive in Cliff Palace.^ The accompanying illustration (pi. 13) 
presents the ground plan of this ruin, the architectural features of 
which are similar to those of Betatakin. 

One of the most striking features of Kjtsiel is the great log, 35 feet 
long, under which the visitor passes to inspect the interior of the ruin. 
West of this log, which evidently once supported a retaining wall, the 
rooms are well preserved; east of it this wall in places has slipped 

a For theaocompaDying view of the nila^pl. 1), from photographs taken by Mr. William B. Douglass, 
the writer Is Indebted to the Geoeral iJand OIDce. 

h The kivas appear to be circular: one of them has the large banquette, like kiva M in Cliff Palace. No. 
pilasters for supporting roofs have yet been reported. 
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down the cliff and its component stones are to be found in the talus 
below. 

It is difficult to discover how many rooms this great cliff-house 
formerly had, but there is little doubt that they numbered more than 
150, besides the kivas. This ruin is believed to be one of the largest 
known cliff-dwellings of the Southwest, ranking in size the Cliff 
Palace in the Mesa Verde, which it does not rival, however, in variety 
of architectural features. The masonry in Kjtsiel is inferior to that 
in the Spruce-tree House and the Balcony House, the walls of which 
show the highest aboriginal achievement in stonework north of 
Mexico.* 

The walled inclosures of Kitsiel are reducible to a few types of 
which the following may be distinguished: 

(1) Kivas, or circular subterranean rooms with a large banquette 
on one side, the walls being generally broken down and without 
pilasters or roof-supports. 

(2) Kihus, or rectangular rooms with doors on one side, each hav- 
ing a low bank, or "deflector," rising from the floor between the 
doorway and the fire-hole. Instead of this bank being free from the 
wall, as at Betatakin, it is generally joined to it on one side, the floor 
at the point of junction being raised slightly above the remaining 
'evel. Smoke-holes are sometimes, but not always, present in the 
roof. These rooms, like the circular rooms, are ceremonial in char- 
acter. The only opening in their floors that can be compared with 
the ceremonial aperture, or sipapu, is a shallow depression a few 
inches deep. The diameters of these openings are greater than in 
the case of the sipapus in Cliff Palace kivas. 

(3) Rectangular rooms, some of which have benches and show 
evidence of having been living rooms. 

(4) Large rooms each with a fireplace in the middle of the floor. 

(5) Rooms with metates set in bins made of stone slabs (milling 
rooms). 

(6) Coiurts and streets. The longest street extends from the mid- 
dle of the ruin to the western end and is lined on both sides by rooms 
many of the roofs of which are still intact. 

An instructive architectural feature of some of the rooms of this 
ruin is the use of upright logs in supporting comers. Part of the roof 
of one of these rooms situated deep in the cave is formed by the nat- 
ural rock and the remainder by an artificial covering supported by 
upright logs forked at the end to receive the rafters. 

• The two ruins KHdel and BetaUkin are those about which extravagant statements as to size and char> 
acter were made about two years ago by newspapers and otherwise reliaT)le magatlnes. 
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Scaffold House 

This ruin, about 2 miles from the place where two large canyons 
open into Laguna creek, lies in a cavern worn in the side of a largiB 
butte on the left of the stream. It is appropriately called Scaffold 
House from a finely made wooden scaffold (fig. 1) which the ancients 
constructed in a vertical cleft in the cliff about 50 feet above the 
east end of the ruin. Although this scaffold is now inaccessible from 

the walls of the room below, 
all the beams and much 
of the earthen floor still 
remain. 

The construction of the 
scaffold is as follows: The 
crevice in which it lies is 
rectangular, with the long- 
est axis vertical. Several 
large logs placed horizon- 
tally, their ends fitted into 
holes pecked in the sides of 
the crevice, support smaller 
beams laid across them at 
right angles. These latter 
in turn are covered with 
small sticks on which are 
laid bark and clay, leaving 
a hatchway at a point abou t 
midway. The construction 
of this scaffold, probably 
as daring a piece of aerial 
building as can be found 
anywhere among cliff-dwel- 
lings, is so well preserved 
that it shows no sign of 
deterioration. Wecanonly 
conjecture what itsuse may 
have been, but the plausible suggestion has been made that it was 
an outlook or place of defense. 

Scaffold House is about 300 feet long. The rooms, which are in 
fine condition, extend along the side of the cliff, those situated 
midway of the length of the ruin being fairly well preserved. There 
are not far from 56 rooms still to be traced, and at least two circular 
kivas, the walls of one of which are still in fair condition. The larger 
kiva measures about 15 feet in diameter; it is subterranean, with a 
deep bench or banquette on one side. There is no trace of the pilasters 
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Fio. 1. Scaffold of Scaffold House. 
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SO conspicuous in the circular kivas of the Mesa Verde. The inner 
walls are smoothly plastered. 

Ekiough of the roof of this kiva remains to show the method of 
construction, and as this is the first example of such a roof the writer 
has ever examined a brief description of it may prove to be instruc- 
tive. (See pi. 14.) The supports or rafters are three in number, 
consisting of a large middle log laid across the center of the kiva 
Tialfway between the banquette and the opposite side, and of two 
smaller logs, parallel with it, resting on the top of the kiva wall, one 
across the banquette, and the other at about an equal distance on 
the opposite side. A number of smaller transverse beams, parallel 
with one another, are supported by the three logs already mentioned, 
and upon these lie the layers of sticks, bark, and adobe which cover 
the roof. No hatchway or place for a vertical opening was to be 
seen, but as the covering of the banquette is missing it is quite 
possible that the entrance to the kiva may have had some connec- 
tion with this feature. 

The top of a vertical stone slab, comparable in shape and position 
with a deflector, was seen proje.cting out of the debris that fills the 
lower part of the kiva, and rods in the wall near the roof represent 
pegs found at the tops of the pilasters in Mesa Verde kivas. There 
is a niche at one side for small objects, a constant feature in all kivas, 
circular and rectangular. The fire-hole was covered with debris. 

The second circular kiva, which belongs to the same subtype, is 
situated not far from the one described, but is much more dilapi- 
dated, about half its walls having fallen. The roof of this kiva 
appears to have been supported in part by upright logs isolated from 
the walls, inside the chamber, three of which still stand in their 
original positions. This feature reminds one of kivas of the Rio 
Grande region as described by Castaneda, the historian of the Coro- 
nado expedition in 1540-42. In addition to the two circular kivas 
Scaffold House contains another room that may have been ceremonial 
in character, having all the essentials of the Betatakin rooms herein 
referred to as kivas. It lies near the western end of the ruin, its 
northwestern wall being bound by the vertical cliff. This room is 
rectangular, with a lateral entrance opposite which is a low 
bank, or deflector; the floor betweep the latter and the doorway is 
raised slightly above the general level. The fire-hole occupies a posi- 
tion on the other side, as in rooms of this kind in Betatakin. It was 
noticed that the sides of the doorway are considerably worn and that 
its lintel is made of spUt sticks. 

In addition to the two circular subterranean kivas at Scaffold House 
there is at least one kihu in this ruin. This is situated near the west- 
em end, being built against the upright or rear wall of the cavern to 
which the two side walls are joined. The doorway is like those of the 
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kihus in Betatakin and is situated opposite the cli£F-waU. The roof 
has fallen in, but the beams and wattling remain in place as they fell. 
There is a fire-hole in the middle of the floor, and between it and the 
doorway is a deflector made of upright staves between which is adobe 
work; the whole is plastered with adobe. The threshold of the low 
doorway is slightly elevated above the floor, and between it and the 
base of the deflector is a raised platform. The lintels are made of 
sticks spUt with wedges, possibly of stone, as shown by their fibrous 
surfaces. 

There are many pictographs on the cliff at Scaffold House, the 
most conspicuous of which represent human hands, snakes (one of 
them is 15 feet long), mountain sheep or other homed mammals, and 
nondescript figures representing tailed human beings. 

The ruins at Bubbling Spring, a short distance from Scaffold House, 
are inconspicuous. 

Cradle House 

This large ruin," so named from the finding of the cradle described 
and illustrated herein, is situated in the side of a bluff rising above 
East canyon. It contains about 50 rooms and at least 3 circular 
kivas without pilasters, the front walls of which are considerably 
broken down. 

The rooms of Cradle House as a rule extend along the rear of the 
cave, their back walls generally being formed by the vertical wall of 
the cliff, there being no recess behind them. The majority of the 
rooms lie about midway in the length of the ruin, the kivas being situ- 
ated in front of the cluster. In two or three places rooms are foimd 
on levels below or above that of the main cluster, but only rarely are 
there rooms in front of others on the same level. On the upper ledge 
near the western end a small bin is found at the base of which is a 
considerable depression, probably artificial. 

Ladder House 

The more or less dilapidated walls of this ruin are to be seen from 
the left bank of East canyon, a few miles farther upstream. The posi- 
tion is indicated by an enormous butte which projects into the canyon 
and diverts the stream at that point. One side of this butte is eroded 
in such a way as to resemble in outline an elephant's trunk, this erosion 
marking the initial process in the formation of a ** natural bridge." 
On the opposite side of this butte there is another large cliff-dwelling, 
which was not visited. 

a Like all ruins in East canyon, Cradle House is situated in a small side canyon on the leCt bank. 
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FOEEST-GLEN HoUSE 

The fine growth of trees at the base of a large cliff-house about 2 
miles beyond Cradle House has suggested the name Forest-glen 
House. Some of the walls are in the form of concentric semicircles 
with the conspicuous representation of a head attached to one side. 
Many rooks have fallen on this ruin from the cave roof, especially 
at one end, but the rooms at the western end are still well preserved. 

Pine-tree House 

About 8 miles up East canyon there is a large, almost inaccessible, 
ruin, which lies a short ilistance from the main canyon. A striking 
feature of this ruin is its division into three parts, of which the central 
section is somewhat lower than the one on each side. A large pine 
on the edge of the cliflf above has suggested the naoe Pine-tree House. 
Deep below this ruin is a large basin, in which grow many trees and 
bushes; among these are a good spring and a small rivulet. This 
ruin has two very large circular kivas, without pedestals, 20 to 30 
feet in diameter. A deep banquette is present on one side. This ruin 
exhibits no evidence of having been dug. 

Trickling-spring House 

After descending to Laguna creek from Marsh pass, crossing the 
stream, and following the bank about 2 miles, one comes to a ridge of 
copper-bearing rocks, beyond which the road crosses a deep ravine. 
On following the right bank this ravine is found to extend into 
the cliflfs as a canyon. A few miles after entering the canyon a 
stream is encountered emerging from a spring and trickling 
over a cliflf. High above this cliflF, in a canyon 60 or 80 feet 
in size, the entrance to which is surrounded and more or less con- 
cealed by stately pines, spruces, and cedars, stands a cUflf- 
ruin, possibly never before visited by white men, for which the 
name Trickling-spring House is suggested. Although this ruin is 
small, it is in several respects unique. The main architectural 
feature is a diminutive court or plaza, into which open a number 
of small rooms, having well-plastered walls and loyv entrances. 
In this, as in most of the other ruins in the Navaho National 
Monument, some of the house- walls are constructed of stone; but 
many are made of clay, plastered on sticks or wickerwork supported 
by upright logs. The masonry when present is poor as a rule, the 
component stones rarely being dressed into shape, but the surface 
plastering, especially on the kiva walls, is good. Many walls stand on 
rocks that have evidently fallen from th^ roof of the cave. A metate 
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set in position in one of the smaller rooms indicates that this particu- 
lar inclosure served as a milling room. 

Two squarish rooms, with lateral doorways and a deflector or wall 
before them, are identified as kihus. One of these has a platform or 

floor connecting the 
base of the venti- 
lator and the door- 
way. The deflector 
is free from the kihu 
walls at both ends. 
The walls of a 
room with a deflec- 
tor which opens into 
the plaza are very 
much blackened 
with smoke. No 
circular subterra- 
nean room was ob- 
served. There are 
several well-pre- 
served hatchways 
in the roofs, show- 
ing that entrances 
of this kind were 
common in addi- 
tion to lateral en- 
trances with well- 
preserved siUs and 
lintels. One or two 
of the small win- 
dows in the outer 
hatchways; walls havo a down- 
ward slant, as if to 
afford a better view of visitors approaching from below. One of 
these old doorways was closed with masonry, constructed possibly 
when the room was deserted. There are no signs of vandalism in 
this ruin.* 

Characteristic Features of Rthns 
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Fio. 2. Ground plan o f Trioklfng-spring House. 



A, B, 



C, rooms; Z), D, 
M, metate; 



deflectors; E, doorway; H, H, 
P, plaxa; R, R, rock fragments. 



The existence of recesses and of refuse heaps back of the buildings 
in caves is characteristic of Mesa Verde cliff-dwellings. In the cliff- 
houses of the Canyon de Chelly and Marsh Pass regions they rarely 
exist, the house walls being built against the rear wall of the cave, 

oTrickling-spring House Is not located on the aooompanying map and, so far as.could beasoertatned, 
had not been visited by archeologlsts previously to the writer's visit. A young Nay«liQ ^<llQ(i iha 
writer to it a short time before he left the region. 
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leaving very little space behind them for refuse or fallen dfibris. This 
latter feature, due to the geological character of the caves, is also 
prominent in the cliflF-dwellings of the Red Rock country, at the head- 
waters of the Verde and its tributaries, and is likewise found in a few 
cliff-houses of the Gila visited by the writer. From one point of view 
the use of the wall or walls of the cave as house-walls marks a typical 
form of cliff-dwelling, or a dependent village, distinguished from a 
cliff-dwelling like Cliff Palace, the walls of which are independent or 
free on all sides from the cUffs.** 

The masonry of the Navaho Monument ruins is crude as compared 
with that found in the ruins of the Mesa Verde National Park, and 
walls made of adobe supported by upright sticks are more numerous. 
The character of the masonry may be due in part to the slab-like char- 
actor of the building stones, and possibly to their greater hardness. 
The relative predominance of adobe walls supported by upright 
sticks was fostered by the ease with which they could be constructed 
and the quantity of clay available for building purposes. Comparison 
of the masonry of ruins in the Navaho Monument with that of the 
Black Falls region shows a resemblance much greater than that exist- 
ing between either group and the cUff-houses of the Mesa Verde 
region. 

There is no architectural feature in Southwestern ruins more dis- 
tinctive than the ceremonial rooms, or kivas, but as these have never 
been recognized throughout a large area of Arizona, it is important 
to determine the character of the ceremonial rooms of the Navaho 
Monument ruins and to compare them with kivas at present used by 
the Hopi. 

While as a rule there is great similarity in secular rooms in different 
culture areas of the Southwest, the more archaic ceremonial rooms of 
these regions vary considerably. The rooms ordinarily called kivas 
are of two distinct types, circular and rectangular. There are two 
kinds of circular kivas,** one having pilasters and banquettes to sup- 
port the roof, the other without pilasters, apparently roofless, but 
surroimded by high walls as if for the purpose of obscuring the view 
from' neighboring plazas. The circular kivas commonly do not form a 
part of the house mass, being separated some distance from the secular 
rooms. From all that can be learned it appears that the round kiva 
is an ancient type, its position in the rear of the cave in such cliff- 
dwellings as Spruce-tree House and CUff Palace indicating that this 
form is as old as the- building itself. The circular type, with pilasters, 
is confined wholly to the eastern region, having been reported from 
the Mesa Verde, the San Juan and many of its tributaries, Chaco 

o Of course some of the rooms in Cllfl Palaoc, esi)ef?ially those at the western extension of the northern 
eod, are dependent, the cliff forming (heir rear walls. 

b Both kinds of circular kivas are found in the cliff-ruins at Casa Blanca and In Mummy cave in the 
Canyon de Chelly. 

444«S3°— Bull. 50—11 ^3 
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canyon, and certain ruins west of the Rio Grande. Circular kivas 
somewhat modified are found also in many of the Rio Grande pueblos, 
where they are still in use. A subtype of circular kivas without 
pilasters but provided each with one large banquette is the common 
form of circular ceremonial room in the Navaho National Monimient 
and the Canyon de Chelly. The modem representative of this sub- 
type is the Snake kiva of the Hopi, which has become rectaiigular, 
the large banquette (tujvibiy p\, 14) being modified into the "specta- 
tors/' or elevated surface of the floor. 

The corresponding ceremonial rooms at Zufii and in the prehistoric 
Hopi pueblos are rectangular in form and of simpler architecture. 
Similarly shaped ceremonial rooms, not subterranean, are still 
in use in modem Hopi pueblos. As a good example of this 
archaic form of ceremonial room at Walpi may be mentioned that 
in which the Flute altar is erected and in which the Flute secret 
rites are performed.^ This ancestral room of the clan is a rectangular 
chamber forming part of the second floor, and is entered from one 
side. The Flute clans came from a pueblo, now a ruin, in the north, 
but after union with the Ala, who Uved at Tok6nabi, they settled at 
the Snake pueblo, Walpi. 'So it may be supposed that their ancestors 
also had no special kiva, but celebrated their secret rites in an 
ordinary house. 

The fraternity of Sun priests Ukewise erect their altar and perform 
their secret ceremonies in a room, not in a kiva; so do the Kalektaka, 
or warriors. None of these rooms is commonly regarded or enumer- 
ated as a kiva, but such chambers are believed to be the direct repre- 
sentatives of the ceremonial rooms built above groimd as a part of 
the house, in the manner more characteristic of ceremonial rooms in 
Arizona ruins. 

• The ruins in the Navaho Monument have ceremonial rooms allied 
on one side to the kivas of the San Juan region, and on the other to 
rooms in the Little Colorado ruins that may have been built for 
ceremonial use. The latter are constructed above groimd, inclosed 
by other houses, and are rectangular in shape, with lateral doorways. 
Some of these rooms, as at Betatakin, contain each afire screen and a 
fire-hole, as in a circular kiva, the ventilator being replaced by a lateral 
doorway. It is possible that when the Snake people inhabited their 
northern homes, before they came to Walpi, their ceremonial rooms 
were not built, as at present, partly imdergroxmd, and placed at a 
distance from the secular houses. The ceremonial rooms of this clan 
and of immediate relatives when Uving at Tok6nabi or in the Navaho 
Monument region may have resembled those of the Black Falls 

o Theee rites in all the Hopi pueblos are perfonned, as in ancient times, in reetangular rooms not ca^od 
kivas. The Snake rites are performed now, as when the clan lived at TokOnabi in subterranean roomf 
(kivas), the present form of which is rectangular instead of circular, as at TokdnabL 
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a. FOOD BOWL 
Cat. No. 257781. Diameter, 4^ inches. 




6. CLAY DISK WITH PERFORATED BORDER 
Cat. No. 2&8330. Diameter, 6} inclies. 




c. DIPPER 
Cat. No. 257779 Height, 4i inches. 



d. FOOD-BOWL WITH HANDLE 
Cat. No. 267780. Diameter, 6 inches. 
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cluster of ruins.* Their subterranean position and separation from 
other rooms may be regarded as modifications due to foreign influ- 
ences after the clan arrived at Walpi.^ 

The sunken or subterranean situation of the ceremonial assembly 
room, or kiva, of the Pueblo region is an architectural survival of a 
people whose secular and ceremonial rooms were subterranean. This 
feature may not be autochthonous in this area, or limited to it geo- 
graphically, having probably been derived from people of kindred 
culture of the West coast, as pointed out by Mr. Ernest Sarfert*s argu- 
ment on this point, which would seem to be conclusive if subterranean 
kivas could be found in the Gila and Little Colorado regions.^ 

The forms of pueblo kivas, circular or rectangular, are not derived 
one from the other, but suggest diflferent geographical origins. The 
circular form, confined to the eastern Pueblo area, bears evidence of 
having been derived from the culture of a people inhabiting a 
forested region; while the rectangular form strongly suggests a 
people with a treeless habitat. Both circular and rectangular sub- 
terranean assembly rooms existed in aboriginal California in historic 
and prehistoric times. The archaic or prehistoric culture of the 
Pueblo region is closely related to that of the West coast in other par- 
ticulars also, that do not concern the subject of this article. 

When the Snake clans lived at Tok6nabi, and later at Wuk6ki (on 
the Little Colorado), so far as known they had no subterranean rooms 
isolated from the others for ceremonial purposes, but used rooms so 
closely resembling other apartments that they may be called ''living 
rooms. " Even when they came to the Hopi mesas they may not have 
had at first a specialized ceremonial chamber. A study of Arizona 
ruins reveals no rooms identified as ceremonial that are isolated from 
the house masses. This is true of cliff-dwellings and pueblos, and it 
is probable that the differentiation and separation of kivas from 
secular houses, found in modem Hopi pueblos, are an introduced 
feature of comparatively late date. At Zufd a rectangular room, not 
separated from the house mass, serves as a kiva, the custom in this 
respect approaching more closely that found among their kindred, 
the ancient people of the Little Colorado river, than among the more 
modified Hopi of the present time. < 

While some of the rooms identified as ceremonial in preceding pages 
are rectangular in shape and not isolated from secular rooms, the 
circular type seems also to have been found in Utah, and at Kitsiel 
and ruins near it. South of Marsh pass circular kivas are less abun- 

« It appears that in some of the ruins of the Navaho National Monument there were both circular subter- 
ranean kivas and rectangular rooms used for ceremonial purposes. At Wukdki the former do not exist, 
but two of the latter can be reoogniied, one of which has a ooDstmocion Uke a ventilator. 

& None of the five Walpl kivas is older than IGSO, and one or two are of later construction. 

cHaus und Dorf bei den Ehi^borenen Nordamerikas, in Arch, fir Antkr., v. r., Bd. vn, IIeft2 and 3, 
1908. 
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dant, and it appears that somewhere in this region is a line of demarca- 
tion between ruins with circular kivas and those with rectangular ki vas. 
In prehistoric ruins from Marsh pass southward * to the Gila valley no 
rooms have ever been identified as kivas, although in the cavate ruins 
called Old Caves, near Flagstaff, are subterranean rooms entered from 
the floor of a room above, which may have served for the perform- 
ance of religious rites. * 

From a comparison of some features of the kivas in the cliff-dwellings 
of the San Juan and its tributaries with those of the Navaho Monument 
it would appear that while the ceremonial rooms of the latter in cer- 
tain details are like those of the former, in some cases their form and 
position are different. So far as this resemblance goes, it may be 
reasoned that the San Juan ancients influenced by their culture the 
northern Arizona cliff-dwellers, but there is scant evidence of the 
reverse, that is, that the San Juan pueblos borrowed from the cul- 
ture of the northern Arizonians any architectural features, especially 
in the form and construction of their kivas. The theory would be 
logical that the prehistoric migration of culture was down rather 
than up the river, and the symbolism of the pottery contiibutes 
interesting data supporting this conclusion. 

MINOR ANTIQUITIES 

Notwithstanding the limited duration of the writer's visit to the 
Navaho National Monument, a few specimens of stone, wood, 
pottery, and other objects were collected. The whole pieces of pot- 
tery, numbering 14 specimens (pis. 15-18), the majority of which 
came probably from Inscription House and other ruins near Red 
Lake, were presented to the Smithsonian Institution by Mr. Stephen 
Janus, Navaho agent at Tuba, who accompanied the writer on the 
trip to the Marsh Pass ruins. Fragments of pottery were picked up 
on the surface at Betatakin, Kitsiel, and several other ruins, and 
the most characteristic of these were brought back to Washington. 
No excavations were attempted, nor could all objects that were seen 
be brought away. Although up to within a few years these ruins 
were practically in the condition they were when abandoned, unfor- 
tunately of late they have been despoiled and many beautiful 
specimens have been taken from them. Many objects still remain 
which should be removed lest they fall into improper hands. 

a The oinmlar kivas of KUkUtoomo, the twin ruins on the mesa above Sikyatki, near Walpi, are the only 
ceremonial rooms of this form known from the Hop! mesas. These were the work of the Coyote olan 
and are of Eastern origin. 

b There are two types of cavate ruins, or rooms artificially excavated in the tops or faces of cllfls, near 
Flagstaff. In one type, Old Caves, the entrance to the subterranean rooms Is vertical; in the other, New 
Caves, It Is from the side. In one type the walls of masonry are built above the caves; In the other in front 
of them. The common feature is the existence of chambers artificially excavated in the cliff. Both types 
differ essentially from pueblos built in the open or In natural caverns, although some of the kivas of the 
latter are excavated in the solid rock. 
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a. ROUGH VASE OF CORRUGATED WARE 
Cat. No. 257777. Height, 7 inches. 




b. VASE WITH CONSTRICTED NECK 
Cat. No. 257778, Height, 8 inches. 
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Pottery 

The pottery collected consists of jars, vases, food bowls, and circular 
disks with a row of perforations about the margin. There are also 
dipper handles and broken ladles of the usual shape. Some of these 
specimens are of corrugated ware, others have smooth surfaces with 
painted decoration. The proportion of corrugated and indented ware 
found in the Navaho Monument ruins is about the same as in the 
Mesa Verde National Park. The finest coiled ware was obtained 
from the latter locaUty. Several fragments of flat dishes, perforated 
on their margins (pi. 15, 6), or colanders having holes in the mid- 
dle, form part of the collection.^ 

The most instructive form of pottery in the collection brought 
back from northern Arizona is a decorated globular vase of black- 
and-white ware (pi. 16, 6). The decoration on this specimen is not 
confined to the exterior but is found also on the inner surface of the 
lip; it consists mainly of triangles so united as to form hour-glass 
figures. A unique design on this vessel consists of two parallel lines, 
each with dots on one side, suggesting similar bands in red on the 
inner wall of the third story of the square tower of Cliff Palace. 

Three small bowls of crude ware are fluted on the outside, the ridge, 
or fluting, being raised somewhat above the surface of the bowl and 
having a zigzag course. One of the best of these unique ceramic 
forms has this fluting broken into S-shaped figures, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration (pi. 17, a). 

The writer collected also several perforated clay disks which were 
possibly used as spindle whorls, although they may have been 
gaming implements. A similar disk made of mountain-sheep horn 
was found at Kitsiel. 

The largest and one of the finest vases (pi. 18, a) from the neigh- 
borhood of Red Lake is also of black-and-white ware. The. deco- 
ration is external and consists of black figures covering the neck 
and upper body. The base is rounded and the lip slightly flaring. 
This vase may have been used for containing water or possibjy as a 
receptacle for prayer (com) meaL The food bowls from Red Lake 
are chiefly of black-and-white ware, the red and yellow varieties 
being less numerous. A common feature in food bowls of this 
region is a handle on one side, as shown in plate 15, d. Some of 
these vessels, although of smooth ware, are without decoration on 
either the exterior or the interior. 

The shallow, slightly concave clay disk'' shown in plate 15, 6, is 
characteristic in possessing a row of holes near the rim. This disk 

a These dishes resemble those somethnes used by the Hop! for sprinkling water on their altars as a 
prayer for rain. They may have been used also in sifting sand on the Idva floor, to form a layer upon 
which the sand picture is later drawn with sands of different colors. 

b Small perforated clay disks are not rare here, as in other rains. They were used in the same way as 
the horn disk mentioned on page 30. 
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seems to represent a common type, as several fragments with similar 
holes were found on the surface of the ruins. The same or related 
forms appear to have been common in ruins near the Hopi pueblos. 
These are found in the collection of votive offerings now in the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge, from Jedito spring, near Awatobi, 
and the writer has discovered specimens elsewhere in Hopi niins, a 
brief mention of which occurs in a report on the archeological results 
of his expedition to Arizona in 1895.* 

Several fragments of deep bowls, each having a handle (pi. 18, h) 
on the surface, were obtained in the sands below cliff -house B; 
these are commonly of red ware and have reddish-brown and 
black decorations. A small dish of black-and-white ware (pi. 15, a) 
has the rim slightly elevated and rounded on one side. The cups or 
mugs from this region are shaped unlike those from the Mesa Verde. 
Mugs from the latter region are cylindrical in form or the walls incline 
slightly inward so that the diameter of the opening is somewhat 
less than that of the base. The lip is thick and decorated. One of 
these cups, here figured, has a constricted neck, and a slightly flaring 
rim which is thin and undecorated. The decoration of another cup 
(pi. 15, c) su^ests the designs on several mugs from the Little 
Colorado ruins. So far as form and decoration are concerned, this 
cup, or handled vase, might have come from Homolobi, Chevlon, or 
Chaves pass.^ 

The designs on fragments of pottery found in ruins in northern 
Arizona are identical with or related to those from the Black Falls 
ruins, but differ somewhat from those on pottery from ruins higher 
up the Little Colorado river. If the history of the modification of 
ceramic symbols in any of the large composite pueblos of the South- 
west be studied, it will be noticed that there are often radical changes, 
the later symbols not being modifications of earUer ones. Thus 
modem Zufli pottery designs differ materially from those found in 
ruins in the same valley. The modem pottery from East mesa is 
wholly different from that of Sikyatki, a few miles away. Again, in 
so-called modem Hopi pottery, Tewa symbols derived from the Rio 
Grande have replaced old Hopi symbols dominant before the advent 
of Tewa clans. The changes in pottery symbols in every large com- 
posite pueblo are not due to evolution of the modem from the ancient, 
but reflect the history of the advent of new clans, powerful enough 
to substitute their designs for those formerly existing. One of the 
problems of the ethnologist is to determine symbols associated with 
certain clans, and by means of legends to identify clans with ruins. 
Having determined the symbols introduced by certain clans and the 

a In Seventeenth A nnwU Report of (he Bureau of A merican Ethnology, pt. 2. ^ 

h Compare figures from these ruins, in the Twentjf^econi A nnual Report of the Bureau of A meriean Ktk- 
noloinf. 
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a. BOWLS BEARING RELIEF ORNAMENTS 
( From left to right): Cat. Nos. 267783, 257784, 267782. Heights, 2* inches, 2 inches, 21 inches. 




h. HANDLES OF FOOD-BOWLS 
Cat. No. 258326. 




e. STONE IMPLEMENTS 

(From left to right): Cat. No8. 258334, 258335, 2583S6. 258337. Dimensions. 6 x 4 x 1| inches; 
5i X 3) X 2\ inches: 4^ x 3} x 2 inches; 4| x 2| x 24 inches. 

POTTERY AND STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM NAVAHO NATIONAL 

MONUMENT 
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places where these clans halted in their migrations and built pueblos, 
the course of these prehistoric movements may be followed. Com- 
parison of symbols on pottery from northern Arizona with those from 
Black Falls ruins support, so far as they go, the legends that the 
Snake people, who once lived at Wuk6ki near the Black Falls, lived 
also in clifT-houses now ruins near Marsh pass or the White mesa. 
The symbolism indicates the presence of the same clans, and tradition 
is thereby supported. 

Cliff-dwellers Cradle 

One of the most instructive specimens collected in the Navaho 
National Monument was found by Mr. W. B. Douglass in a ruin desig- 
nated as Cradle House. This object is a cradle made of basket ware, 
open at one end and continued at the opposite end into a biped 
extension to serve for the legs. It is decorated on the outside with an 




Fio. 3. Design on cliff-dwellers cradle. 

archaic geometric ornamentation, the unit design of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This specimen (pLs. 19-21) may be 
regarded as one of the finest examples of prehistoric basketry from the 
Southwest; moreover, with one exception, it is the only known cradle 
of this form. A pair of infant's sandals found with the cradle leaves 
no doubt as to its use, while the character and symbolism of the 
decoration refer it to the ancient cliff-house culture. The design 
(fig. 3) suggests that which characterizes certain specimens of the 
w^ell-known black-and-white pottery found in the San Juan drainage. 
Evidences of long use and repair appear, especially on one side. 
Unfortunately, the specimen, although entire when found, later was 
broken across its middle. 

The only other known cradle of this type was brought to the 
attention of ethnologists by Dr. W J McGee when In charge of the 
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anthropological exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. This was found 
in San Juan county, Utah, not far from the Colorado river.** This 
specimen is better preserved than that here figured, but the decoration 
is practically identical; so near, in fact, that the two might have been 
made by the same woman. 

Miscellaneous Orjects 

The stone implements (pi. 17, c) consist of axes, pounding stones,* 
and hatchets. On one of the roofs at Kitsiel there was picked up a 
curved stick ^ identical with those placed by the Walpi Snake priests 
about the sand-painting of their altar. A good specimen of a plant- 
ing stick and a rod formerly used as a spindle were found near by; 
the latter is a perforated disk made of horn. A flute identical with 
those used at the present day by Flute priests at Walpi was found 
at Betatakin, thus tending to support the legend that the Flute clan 
once Uved at the latter pueblo. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The route chosen by the author for visiting the ruins of the Navaho 
National Monument is via Flagstaff and Tuba, the distance being not 
far from 200 miles to Marsh pass and 10 miles beyond to the largest 
cliff-dwellings. Although the wagon road is long, requiring a journey 
of at least five days, it may be traversed with carriage Or buckboard, 
the sandy stretch between Tuba and Red Lake being the most difficult. 
The trail from Marsh pass to the great cliff-dwellings, although now 
passable only on horseback, could be made into a wagon road at 
small expense. 

The nature of tlie cUffs in which the ruins of the Navaho Monument 
are situated favored the construction of cUff-dwellings rather than of 
open pueblos in this region. These cUffs are full of caverns, large 
and small, presenting much the same condition- as the cUffs of the red 
sandstone elsewhere in the Southwest, as the Mesa Verde, Canyon de 
Chelly, the Red Rocks south of Flagstaff, and other sections where 
caverns abound. Fragments of fallen rocks present good plane sur- 
faces for walls of masonry, and there is abundant clay for plastering. 
Trees suitable for rafters and beams are not wanting. Li short, all 
conditions are favorable for stone and adobe houses in the cliffs. The 
neighboring Sethlagini mesa is of different geological formation; in it 
are no caverns, the mesa top is broad, and ruins thereon are necessarily 

a The finder was Mr. E. B. Wallace. This spedmen was owned at one time by Mr. J. T. Zeller. an 
architect of St Louis. The writer has been informed that Mr. Zeller sold the cradle and that it is now 
In the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. 

6 A oommon feature of stone mauls is a raised ferrule above and one below the groove to which the 
handle is attached. 

• These sticks, or "crooks " ignela), found on the Antelope altar in the Walpi Snake ceremony are reported 
to have been brought to Walpi from Tok6nabi. 
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a. LARGE BLACK-AND-WHITE VASE 
Cat. No. 257774. Height. 17 inches. 
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2). LARGE VASE WITH HANDLE 
Cat. No. 267787. Height, 8i inches. 
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open pueblos. The effect of difference in geological structure is 
nowhere more evident than in these adjacent formations. 

If environment has had so marked an influence on the character 
of building, we can readily see how it has affected arts and crafts. 
We can hardly imagine a people living any length of time in this re- 
gion without being mentally influenced by the precipitous cliffs that 
rise on all sides. The summits of these heights are eroded into fantastic 
shapes resembling animals or grotesque human forms. The constant 
presence of these marvelous forms, of awe-inspiring size and weird 
appearance, exerted a profound influence on the supernatural ideas 
of the inhabitants. Here were born many conceptions of earth gods 
and the like, survivals of which still remain among the Ilopi. 

As a rule the cliff-houses are not situated in sight of the main 
stream, but are hidden away in secluded side canyons, approached 
by narrow entrances, their sites having been determined no doubt 
by the position of the springs with their constant water supply. 

Almost every side canyon, even in a dry season, has its spring of 
water which, trickling out of the rocks, follows the canyon bed until 
it is finally drunk up by the thirsty sands. Often water seeps out of a 
soft stratum of rock in the cave itself, where, it was gathered in arti- 
ficial reservoirs that in ancient times furnished an adequate supply for 
the inh^ibitants. One feature of these side canyons is that they enlarge 
into basins surrounded on all sides by lofty cliffs. Many of these 
basins are so hidden that they can be discovered only by following 
dry stream-beds from their junction with the creeks. How many of 
these basins are still undiscovered no one can yet tell. In these 
basins now covered with bushes the aboriginal farms were probably 
situated. 

As the width of the valley of Laguna creek from Marsh pass to the 
point where the stream receives its largest branches on the left bank 
varies, the amount of arable land is greater in some places than in 
others. In stretches where the stream almost washes the bases of 
the ruins there could have been no (extensive farming lands. The 
creek meanders through the soft clay and sand which fill the valley 
to the depth of many feet, forming treacherous banks that are con- 
tinually falUng and changing the course of the stream, so it is quite 
possible that the present configuration of the valley is very different 
from what it was when the cliff-dwellings were inhabited. If the 
occupants once had farms within its limits all traces of them would 
have long since been obliterated. Although too much credence 
should not be given to Navaho traditions, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that in one particular at least they are correct. These state 
that, before the introduction of sheep, grass was much higher in the 
level part of the valley than at present, and formerly game (at least 
the mountain sheep and the antelope) may have been more abim- 
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dant. This condition would have exerted a marked influence on the 
life of the cliff-dwellers. Pictographs show that the ancient people, 
either here or in their former homes, were familiar with these ani- 
mals, and v^ous objects of bone and horn are significant in this 
connection. 

The Navaho National Monument (see sketch map, pi. 22) con- 
tains two kinds of ruins,** cliff-dwellings and pueblos. Most of the 
latter are situated on promontories or on low hills. The structural 
features of the cliff-dwellings are characteristic, their walls being con- 
structed of stone or adobe built against, rarely free from, vertical 
faces of the cliff. 

There are two types of kivas, one circular and subterranean, allied 
to those of the Mesa Verde, the other rectangular, above ground, 
entered from the sides. 

The masonry of these northern ruins is crude, resembling that 
of modem Walpi. The component stones are. neither dressed nor 
smoothed, but the walls, are sometimes plastered. There is a great 
similarity in architecture. No round towers * relieve the monotony or 
impart picturesqueness to the buildings. The walls of ruined pueblos 
in this region and the ceramic remains closely resemble those at 
Black Falls on the Little Colorado. A prominent feature of the 
walls is a jacal construction in which the mud is plastered on wattling 
between upright poles. The ends, of many of these supports project 
high above the ground, constituting a characteristic feature of the 
ruins. This method of wall construction is unknown at Blaclr Falls 
or at Walpi, but survives in modified form in one or more Oraibi 
kivas and in one at least of the Mesa Verde ruins.* It has been 
described by Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff as common to several ruins in the 
Canyon de Chelly. 

The key to the culture of the people from which the cliff-dweller 
culture was derived is probably the kiva^ which furnishes also a good 
basis for the classification of the Pueblos and cliff-dwellers into sub- 
ordinate groups. 

Architecturally the kiva reached its highest development in the 
Mesa Verde region, where it is a circular subterranean room with 
pilasters and banquettes, ventilators and deflectors, fireplaces and 
ceremonial openings, the features of which have been described else- 
where. As we follow the San Juan down to its junction with the 
Colorado we find a gradual simplification of the circular type of 

a The writer was not able to determine the exact site of the traditional Tok^nabi, but believes one is 
justified in considering the ruins visited to be prehistoric houses of the Snake (Flute), Horn, and other Hopi 
dans whose descendants now live in Walpi. 

6 While circular subterranean kivas are found in some of the ruins, none of these have the six pilasters 
80 conunon higher up on the San Juan, nor have these rooms ventilators like those of Spruoe-tree House. 
Some of the ruins have rectangular kivas. above ground, entered from one side. 

e The best example of walls of this kind is found in an undescribed cliff-ruin in the canyon southwest 
of Cliff Palace. 
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kiva by the elimination of pilasters, ventilators, and other features, 
the round kiva being here represented by rooms in which almost 
the only arcliitectural feature remaining is the large banquette. 
The question naturally arising in this connection is, whether the 
circular kiva in the eastern region is a development of that simpler 
form existing in the western or whether tlie latter is a degenerate 
form of the eastern. In other words, does^the evidence show that 
this particular modification spread from the east down the San Juan 
or from the west up the river to the east? In this connection it may 
be urged that originally the form of circular kiva lacking pilasters 
extended along the entire course of the San Juan and that the kivas 
of the Mesa Verde became highly speciahzed forms in which pilasters 
were developed, while those lower down the river remained the same. 
We can not definitely answer either of these questions, but taken with 
other evidence it would seem that the circular form of kiva originated 
in the eastern section and gradually extended westward. 

The modem Hopi rectangular form of ceremonial room situated 
underground seems in some instances to have derived certain fea- 
tures from the circular subterranean kiva. 

The chief kiva at Walpi, that used by the Snake fraternity, is rec- 
tangular and subterranean, while that used by the Flute priests, which 
is practically a ceremonial room, is a chamber entered by a side door- 
way. It is suggested that the Snake kiva at Walpi was derived from 
the circular subterranean kiva of Tok6nabi, the former home of the 
Snake clan in northern Arizona, and that the Flute chamber was 
developed from the rectangular rooms in the same ruins. The old 
question, so often considered by Southwestern archeologists, whether 
the circular subterranean kiva was derived from the rectangular or 
vice versa, seems to the writer to be somewhat modified by the fact 
that ceremonial rooms of both forms exist side by side in many 
ancient cUff-dwellings. From circular subterranean kivas in some 
instances developed square kivas, but the latter are sometimes the 
direct development of square rooms ;* the determination of the original 
form can best result from a study of clans and their migrations.^ 

Naturally the questions one asks in regard to these ruins are: 
Why did the inhabitants build in these cliffs ? Who were the ancient 
inhabitants ? When were these dwellings inhabited and deserted ? 

It is commonly believed that the caves were chosen for habitations 
because they could be better defended than villages in the open. 
This is a good answer to the first question, so far as it goes, although 
somewhat imperfect. The ancients chose this region for their homes 

a It is generally the custom to speak of the rectangular subterranean rooms of Walpi as Idvas, while the 
square or rectangular rooms above ground, in which equally secret rites are performed, are not so desig- 
nated. Both types are ceremonial rooms, but for those not subterranean the term kiku (clan ceremonial 
room), instead of kiva, is appropriate. 
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on account of the constant water supply in the creek and the patches 
of land in the valley that could be cultivated. This was a desirable 
place for their farms. Had there been no caves in the cliffs they 
would probably have built habitations in the open plain below. 
They may have been harassed by marauders, but it must be borne 
in mind that their enemies did not come in great numbers at any one 
time. Defense was not the primary motive that led the sedentary 
people of this canyon to utilize the caverns for shelter. Again, the 
inroads of enemies never led to the abandonment of these great cliff- 
houses, if we can impute valor in any appreciable degree to the 
inhabitants. Fancy, for instance, the difficulty, or rather improba- 
bihty, of a number of nomadic warriors great enough to drive out the 
population of Kitsiel, making their way up Cataract canyon and 
besieging the pueblo. Such an approach would have been impos- 
sible. Marauders might have raided the Kitsiel cornfields, but they 
could not have dislodged the inhabitants. Even if they had suc- 
ceeded in capturing one house but little would have been gained, as 
it was a custom of the Pueblos to keep enough food in store to last more 
than a year. In this connection the question is pertinent. While hos- 
tiles were besieging Kitsiel how could they subsist during any length 
of time? Only with the utmost difficulty, even with aid of ropes 
and ladders, can one now gain access to some of these ruins. How 
could marauding parties have entered them if the inhabitants were 
hostile ? The cliff-dwellings were constructed partly for defense, but 
mainly for the shelter afforded by the overhanging cliff, and the 
cause of their desertion was not due so much to predatory enemies as 
failure of crops or the disappearance of the water supply. 

The writer does not regard these ruins as of great antiquity; some 
of the evidence indicates that they are of later time. Features in 
their architecture show resemblances derived from other r^ions. 
The Navaho ascribe the buildings to ancient people and say that the 
ruined houses existed before their own advent in the country, but 
this was not necessarily long ago. Such evidence as has been 
gathered supports Hopi legends that the inhabitants were ancient 
Hopi belonging to the Flute, Horn, and Snake families. 

There is no evidence that cliff-house architecture developed in 
these canyons, and rude structures older than these have been 
found in this region. Whoever the builders of these structures were, 
they brought their craft with them. The adoption of the deflector 
in the rectangular ceremonial rooms called kihus implies the deriva- 
tion of these rooms from circular kivas, and all indications are that 
the ancient inhabitants came from higher up San Juan river. 

Many of the ruins in Canyon de Chelly situated east of Laguna 
creek show marked evidence of being modem, and they in turn are 
not so old as those of the Mesa Verde. If the ruins become older as 
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we go up the river the conclusion is logical that the migration of the 
San Juan culture was down the river from east to west, rather than 
in the opposite direction. The scanty traditions known to the 
author support the belief in a migration from east to west, although 
there were exceptional instances of clan movements in the opposite 
direction. The general trend of migration would indicate that the 
ancestral home of the Snake and Flute people was in Colorado and 
New Mexico. 

It is evident from the facts here recorded that the ruins in the 
Navaho National Monument contain most important, most char- 
acteristic, and well-preserved prehistoric buildings, and that the 
problems they present are of a nature to arouse great interest in 
them. Having suffered comparatively little from vandahsm, these 
are among the best-preserved monuments of the cliff-dweUers^ cul- 
ture in our Southwest, and if properly excavated and repaired they 
would preserve most valuable data for the future student of prehis- 
toric man in North America. It is not necessary to preserve aU the 
ruins within this area, but it would be well to explore the region 
and to locate the sites of the ruins that it contains. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The writer has the honor to-recommend that one of the largest two 
cliff-dwellings in the Navaho National Monument, either Betatakin 
or Kitsiel, be excavated, repaired, and preserved as a ''type ruin" 
to illustrate the prehistoric culture of the abprigines of this section 
of Arizona; also that this work be supplemented by excavation and 
repair of Inscription House, an ancient cliff-dwelling in West canyon. 

He also recommends that one or more of the ruins in West canyon 
be added to the Navaho National Monument and be permanently 
protected by the Government. 

o 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 

CUFF PALACE 

By Jesse Walter Fewkes 

INTRODUCTION 

In the summer of 1909 the writer was detailed by the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to continue the excavation and repair of ruins in the 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. This work was placed under 
his sole charge and continued through the months May to Au- 
gust, inclusive. In that time the writer was able to repair completely 
this great ruin and to leave it in such condition that tourists and 
students visiting it may learn much more about cliff-dwellings than 
was possible before the work was undertaken. 

The force of laborers, numbering on an average 15 workmen, was 
from Mancos, Colorado. Many of them had worked on Spruce-tree 
House during the previous year and had become expert in repairing 
ruins. By their aid it was possible to accomplish more and at less 
expense than was expected. It has fallen to the writer to prepare 
the report on the work which he had the honor to direct, and he is 
conscious how difficult it is to put it into a form that will adequately 
express the devotion with which those under him have accomplished 
their respective tasks. 

A report on the general results accomplished at Cliff Palace was 
published by the Secretary of the Interior in 1909; the following 
account considers in a more detailed way the various scientific phases. 
The purpose of the present paper is to present a more accurate ac- 
count of Cliff Palace than was possible before the excavation and 
repair work was done, and to increase existing knowledge by direct- 
ing attention to the scientific data revealed by excavations of this 
largest, most picturesque, and most typical cliff-dwelling in the South- 
west. In order to give this account a monographic form there have 
been introduced the most important descriptions of Cliff Palace previ- 
ously published. There is also included a description of the few minor 
antiquities brought to light in the progress of the work. These speci- 
mens are now in the United States National Museum, where they 

9 
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form the nucleus of a collection from Cliff Palace. The increasing 
interest, local and national, in the prehistoric culture of the South- 
west and the influence of these antiquities in attracting visitors to 
localities where they exist, furnish a reason for considering in some 
detail various other questions of general interest connected with cliff- 
dwellings that naturally suggest themselves to those interested in the 
history of man in America. 

The method of work in this undertaking has been outlined in the 
report on Spruce-tree House published by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior." The primary thought has been to increase the educational 
value of Cliff Palace by attracting tourists and students of archeology. 

The reader is reminded that from the nature of the work at Cliff 
Palace very few specimens can be expected from it in the future, and 
that so far as the minor antiquities are concerned the objective mate- 
rial from this ruin is now all deposited in public museums or in pri- 
vate collections. Additional specimens can be obtained, however, 
from other ruins near it which will throw light on the culture of Cliff 
Palace. It is appropriate, therefore, to point out, at the very thresh- 
old of our consideration, that a continuation of archeological work 
in the Mesa Verde National Park is desirable, as it will add to our 
knowledge of the character of prehistoric life in these canyons. 
The next work to be undertaken should be the excavation and repair 
of a Mesa Verde pueblo. The extensive mounds of stone and earth 
on the promontory west of Cliff Palace have not yet been excavated, 
and offer attractive possibilities for study and a promise of many 
specimens. Buried in these mounds there are undoubtedly many 
rooms, secular and ceremonial, which a season's work could uncover, 
thus enlarging indirectly our knowledge of the cliff-dwellers and 
their descendants.^ 

The writer considers it an honor to have been placed in charge of 
the excavation and repair of Cliff Palace, and takes this occasion to 
express high appreciation of his indebtedness to both the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution and the Secretary of the Interior for 
their confidence in his judgment in this difficult undertaking. 

Maj. Hans M. Randolph, superintendent of the Mesa Verde 
National Park, gave assistance in purchasing the equipment, making 
out accounts, and in other ways. During the sojourn at Cliff Palace 
the writer was accompanied by Mr. R. G. Fuller, of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, a volunteer assistant, who con- 

' In his Annual Report for 1908. See also Bulletin U of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

* A few holes that have been dug here and there in these mounds have brought to U^ht 
sections of walls with good masonrj, but no excavations that could be called extensive or 
scientific have yet been attempted on this site. The excavation of these mounds might 
reveal a pueblo like Walpi, and a comparison of objects from them with those from Cliff 
Palace would be im];>ortant in tracing the relationship of cliff-dwellings and pueblos. 
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tributed some of the photographs used in the preparation of the 
plates that accompany this report. The writer is indebted also to 
Mr. F. K. Vreeland, of Montclair, New Jersey, for several fine photo- 
graphs of Cliff Palace taken before the repairing was done. 

CLIFF PALACE A TYPE OF PREHISTORIC CULTURE 

In the following pages the walls and other remains of buildings 
and the objects found in the rooms have been treated from their cul- 
tural point of view. Considering etlinology, or culture history, as 
the comparative study of mental productions of groups of men in 
different epochs, and cultural archeology as a study of those objects 
belonging to a time antedating recorded history, there has been sought 
in Cliff Palace one type of prehistoric American culture, or rather 
a type of the mental production of a group of men in an environment 
where, so far as external influences are concerned, caves, mejjas, and 
cliffs are predominant and aridity is a dominant climatic factor. 
Primarily archeology is a study of the expression of human intelli- 
gence, and it must be continually borne in mind that Cliff Palace was 
once the home of men and women whose minds responded to their sur- 
roundings. It is hoped that this monograph will be a contribution 
to a study of the influence of environment on the material condition of 
a group of prehistoric people. The condition of culture here brought 
to light is in part a result of experiences transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another, but while this heritage of culture is due to en- 
vironment, intensified by each transmission, there are likewise in it 
survivals of the culture due to antecedent environments, which have 
also been preserved by heredity, but has diminished in propor- 
tion, pari passu, as the epoch in which they originated is farther 
and farther removed in time from the environment that created them. 
These survivals occur mostly in myths and religious cult objects, and 
are the last to be abandoned when man changes his environment. 

It is believed that one advantage of a series of monographic de- 
scriptions of these ruins is found in the fact that the characteristics of 
individual ruins being known, more accurate generalizations concern- 
ing the entire culture will later be made possible by comparative 
studies. There is an individuality in Cliff Palace, not only in its 
architecture but also in a still greater measure in the symbolism of 
the pottery decoration. These features vary more or less in different 
ruins, notwithstanding their former inhabitants were of similar 
culture. These variations are lost in a general description of that 
culture. 

The reader is asked to bear in mind that when the repair of Cliff 
Palace was undertaken the vandalism wrought by those who had dug 
into it had destroyed much data and greatly reduced the possibility 
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of generalizations on the character of its culture. The ruin had been 
almost completely rifled of its contents, the specimens removed, and 
its walls left in a very dilapidated condition. Much of the excavation 
carried on under the writer's supervision yielded meager scientific 
results so far as the discovery of specimens was concerned; through- 
out the summer earth was being dug over that had already been ex- 
amined and cult objects removed. Had it been possible to have begun 
work on Cliff Palace just aft^r the ruin was deserted by the abo- 
riginal inhabitants, or, as that was impossible, at least anticipated 
only by the destmetion wrought by the elements, these explorations 
might have illumined many difficult problems which must forever 
remain unsolved. 

The present monograph is the second in a series dealing with the 
antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park and opening with the ac- 
count of the excavation and repair of Spruce-tree House.* An ex- 
haustive account of all known antiquities from Cliff Palace is not 
intended, and no reference is made even to many objects from that 
ruin now in museums. Discussion of details is not so much aimed at 
as brevity in the statement of results and a contribution to our 
knowledge of a typical form of Southwestern culture. Believing 
that modern Pueblo culture is the direct descendant of that of cliff- 
dwellei-s, the writer has not hesitated to make use of ethnology, when 
possible, in an interpretation of the archeological material. 

Although the name Cliff Palace is not altogether an appropriate 
one for this ruin, it is now too firmly fixed in the literature of cliff- 
dwellings to be clianged. The term " palace " implies a higher social 
development than that which existed in this village, which undoubt- 
edly had a house chief similar to the village chief {kimongwi) of the 
Hopi, who occupied that position on account of being the oldest man 
of the oldest clan ; but this ruin is not the remains of a " palace " of 
such a chief. 

The population of Cliff Palace was composed of many clans, more 
or less distinct and independent, which were rapidly being amalga- 
mated by marriage; so we may regard the population as progressing 
toward a homogeneous community. Cliff Palace was practically a 
pueblo built in a cave; its population grew from both without and 
within : ncnv clans from time to time joined those existing, while new 
births continually augmented the number of inhabitants. 

There was no water at Cliff Palace ^ when work began, but a good 
supply was developed in the canyon below the ruin, where there is 
every reason to believe the former inhabitants had their well. In 
a neighboring canyon, separated from that in which Cliff Palace is 

'Bulletin J^l of the Bureau of American Ethnoloop. 

^ All potable water for camp had to be brought from Spruce-tree House, about 2 mUes 
away. 
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Situated by a promontory at the north, there is also a meager seepage 
of water which was developed incidentally into a considerable supply. 
In the cliff above this water is a large cave in which was discovered 
the walls of a kiva of the second type, but the falling of a large block 
of rock upon it — ^which occurred subsequent to the construction of 
this kiva — ^led to its abandonment. This cave is extensive enough 
for a cliff-house as large as Cliff Palace; but for this accident it 
might have developed into a formidable rival of the latter. 

RECENT HISTORY 

It is remarkable that this magnificent ruin (pi. 1) so long escaped' 
knowledge of white settlers in the neighboring Montezuma valley. 
Cliff Palace is not mentioned in early Spanish writings, and, indeed, 
the first description of it was not published until about 1890. 

Efforts to learn the name of the white man who discovered Cliff 
Palace were not rewarded with great success. According to Nor- 
denskiold it was first seen by Richard Wetherill and Charley Mason 
on a " December day in 1888," but several residents of the towns of 
Mancos and Cortez claim to have visited it before that time. One of 
the first of these visitors was a cattle owner of Mancos, Mr. James 
Frink, who told the author that he first saw Cliff Palace in 1881, and 
as several stockmen were with him at that time it is probable that 
there are others who visited it the same year. We may conclude that 
Cliff Palace was unknown to scientific men in 1880, and the most we 
can definitely say is that it was first seen by white men some time in 
the decade 1880~1890.« 

While there is considerable literature on the cliff-dwellings of the 
Mesa Verde, individual ruins have not been exhaustively described. 
Much less has been published on Spruce-tree House than on Cliff 
Palace, which latter ruin, being the largest, has attracted more atten- 
tion than any other in the Park. As every cliff-house has its peculiar 
architectural features it is well in describing these buildings to refer 
to the ruins by names. This individuality in architecture pertains 
likewise to specimens, the majority of which in museums unfortu- 
nately are labeled merely "Mancos" or "Mesa Verde." A large 
number of these objects probably came from Spruce-tree House and 
Cliff Palace, but it is now impossible to determine their exact 
derivation. 

The first extended account of Cliff Palace, accompanied with illus- 
trations, which is worthy of special mention, was published by Mr. 
F. H. Chapin, and so far as priority of publication is concerned he 

■ It Is generally stafed by stockmen and others who claim to have seen Cllflf Palace 
•• years ago," that the walls of the buildings were much higher in the early eighties than 
they are at present 
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may be regarded as the first to make Cliff Palace known to the scien- 
tific world. Almost simultaneously with his article there appeared 
an account of the ruin by Doctor Birdsall, followed shortly by the 
superbly illustrated memoir of Baron Gustav Nordenskiold. All 
these writers adopt the name Cliff Palace, which apparently was first 
given to the ruin by Richard Wetherill, one of the claimants for its 
discovery. Nordenskiold 's work contains practically all that was 
known about Cliff Palace up to the beginning of the sumnwr's field 
work herein described. 

Mr. Chapin ** thus referred to Cliff Palace in a paper read before 
The Appalachian Mountain Club on February 13, 1890: 

After a long ride we reached a camping-ground at the head of a branch of 
the left-hand fork of CUff Gallon. Hurriedly unpadding, we hobbled the horses 
that were the most Ukely to stray far, and taking along our photographic kit, 
wended our way on foot toward that remarlcable group of ruins of which I 
have already spoken, and which Richard has called "the Cliff-Palace." At 
at)out three o'clock we reached the brink of the cation opposite the wonderful 
structure. Surely its discoverer had not overstated the beauty and magnitude 
of this strange ruin. There it was, occupying a great oval space under a grand 
cliff wonderful to behold, appearing like an immense ruined castle with dis- 
mantled towers. The stoi^es in front were broken away, but behind them rose 
the walls of a second story ; and in the rear of these, in under the dark cavern, 
stood the third tier of masonry. Still farther back in the gloomy recess, little 
houses rested on upper ledges. A short distance down the cafion are cosey 
buildings perched in utterly inaccessible nooks. The neighl>orlng scenery is 
marvelous; the view down the caiion to the Mancos is alone worth the Journey 
to see. We stopped to take a few views, and then conmieuced the descent Into 
the gulf below. What would otherwise have been a hazardous proceeding, was 
rendered easy by using the steps which had been cut in the wall by the builders 
of the fortress. There are fifteen of these scouped-out hollows in the rock, which 
covered perhaps half of the distance down the precipice. At that point the 
cliff had probably fallen away; but luckily for our purpose, a dead tree leaned 
against the wall, and descending into its branches we reached the base of the 
parapet. In the bed of the cafion is a secondary gulch, which required care in 
descending. We hung a rope or lasso over some steep, smooth ledges, and let 
ourselves down by it "yVe left it hanging there and used it to ascend by on our 
return. 

Nearer approach increased our interest in the marvel From the south end 
of the ruin, which we first attained, trees hide the northern walls, yet the view 
is beautiful. We remained long, and ransacked the structure from one end to 
the other. According to Richard's measurements, the space covered by the 
building is 425 feet long, 80 feet high in front, and 80 feet deep in the centre. 
One hundred and twenty-four rooms have been traced on the ground floor, and 
a thousand i)eople may have lived within its confines. So many walls have 
fallen that it is difficult to reconstruct the building in Imagination; but the 
photographs show that there must have been many stories. There are towers 
and circular rooms, square and rectangular enclosures; yet all with a seeming 
symmetry, though in some places the walls look as if they were put up as addi- 
tions in later periods. One of the towers is barrel-shaped ; other circles are true. 

'Appalachia, vi, 28-30, May, 1890, Boston, 1892. 
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The diameter of one circular room, or estufa, Is sixteen feet and six inches. 
There are six piers, which are well plastered. There are five recess-holes, which 
appear as if constructed for shelves. In several rooms we observed good fire- 
places. In another room, where the outer walls have fallen away, we found 
that an attempt had been made at ornamentation: a broad band had been 
painted across the wall, and above it is a peculiar decoration which shows in 
one of our photographs. The lines are similar to embellishment on pottery 
which we found. We observed in one place corn-cobs imbedded in the plaster 
in the walls, showing that the cob is as old as that portion of the dwelling. 
The cobs, as well as kernels of com which we found, are of small size, similar to 
what the Ute squaws raise now without Irrigation. We found a large stone 
mortar, which may have been used to grind the com. Broken pottery was 
everywhere; like specim^is in the other cliff houses, it was similar in design to 
that which we picked up in the valley ruins near Wetheriirs ranch, convincing 
us of the identity of the builders of the two classes of ruins. We also found 
parts of skulls and bones, fragments of weapons, and pieces of cloth. One 
nearly complete skeleton lies on a wall waiting for some future antiquarian. 
The burial-place of the clan was down under the rear of the cave. 

Dr. W. R. Birdsallj* who in 1891 gave an account of the cliff- 
dwellings of the canyons of the Mesa Verde, which contains consider- 
able information regarding these buildings, thus refers specially to 
Cliff Palace: 

Richard Wetherill discovered an unusually large group of buildings which 
he named " The Cliff Palace," in which the ground plan showed more than one 
hundred compartments, covering an area over four hundred feet in length and 
eighty feet in depth in the wider portion. Usually the buildings are continuous 
where the configuration of the cliffs permitted such construction. 

In the following account Baron Nordenskiold has given us the 
most exhaustive description of Cliff Palace yet published:^ 

In a long, but not very deep branch of Cliff Cafion, a wild and gloomy gorge 
named Cliff Palace Cafion, lies the largest of the ruins on the Mesa Verde, 
the Cliff Palace. Strange and indescribable is the impression on the traveller, 
when, after a long and tiring ride through the boundless, monotonous plfion 
forest, he suddenly halts on the brink of the precipice, and in the opposite cliff 
beholds the ruins of the Cliff Palace, framed in the massive vault of rock above 
and in a bed of sunlit cedar and plfion trees below (PI. XII). This ruin well 
deserves its name, for with its round towers and high walls rising out of 
the heaps of stones deep in the mysterious twilight of the cavem, and defying in 
their sheltered site the ravages of time. It resembles at a distance an enchanted 
castle. It is not surprising that the Cliff Palace so long remained undiscovered. 
An attempt to follow Cliff Palace Cafion upward from Cliff Cafion meets with 
almost insurmountable obstacles in the shape of huge blocks of stone which 
have fallen from the cliffs and formed a barrier across the narrow water course, 
in most parts of the cafion the only practicable path between the steep walls of 
rock. Through the plfion forest, which renders the mesa a perfect labyrinth to 

•JoMr. Amer, Oeog. 800., xxiii, no. 4, 598, New York, 1891. 

» In The Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde (a translation In English from the Swedish 
edition, Stockholm, 1893), (pp. 69-66), unfortunately not accessible to most readers on 
account of the limited edition and the cost. For this reason the description is here repro- 
duced In extenso. (The references to illustrations and the footnotes in this excerpt follow 
Nordenskiold.) 
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the uninitiated, chance alone can guide the explorer to the exact spot from which 
a view of Cliff Palace is possible. 

The descent to the ruin may be made from the mesa either on the opposite 
side of the cafion, or on the same a few hundred paces north or south of the 
cliff -dwelling. The Cliff Palace is probably the largest ruin of its Itind knoiim in 
the United States. I here give a plan of the rain (PI. XI) together with a 
photograph thereof, talcen from the south end of the cave (PI. XII). In the 
plan, which represents the ground floor, over a hundred rooms are shown. 
About twenty of them are estufas. Among the rubbish and stones in front of 
the ruin a few more walls, not marked in the plan, may possibly be distinguished. 

Plate XIII, as I have just mentioned, is a photograph of the Cliff Palace from 
the south. To the extreme left of the plate a number of much dilapidated walls 
may be seen. They correspond to rooms 1-12 in the plan. To the right of 
these walls lies a whole block of rooms (13-18), several stories high and 
built on a huge rock which has fallen from the roof of the cave. The outermost 
room (14 In the plan; to the left in. PI. XIII) is bounded on the outside by 
a high wall, the outlines of which stand off sharply from the dark background 
of the cave. The wall is built in a quadrant at the edge of the rock just men- 
tioned, which has been carefully dressed, the wall thus forming apparently an 
immediate continuation of the rock. The latter is coursed by a fissure which 
also extends through the wall. This crevice must therefore have appeared sub- 
sequeit to the building operation. To the right of this curved wall (still In 
PI. XIII) He four rooms (15-18 in the plan), and in front of them two 
terraces (21-22) connected by a step. One of the rooms is surrounded by 
walls three stories high and reaching up to the roof of the cave. The terraces 
are bounded to the north (the left in PI. XIII) by a rather high wall, standing 
apart from the remainder of the building. Not far from the rooms Just men- 
tioned, but a little farther back, lie two cylindrical chambers (21 a, 23). The 
wall of 21 a Is shown in PI. XIII with a beam resting against it. The beam had 
been placed there by one of the Wetherills to assist him In climbing to an upper 
ledge, where low walls, resembling the fortress at Long House (p. 28), rise 
almost to the roof of the cave. The round room 23 is joined by a wall to a 
long series of chambers (26-41), which are very low, though their walls extend 
to the rock above them. They probably served as storerooma These chambers 
front on a " street," on the opposite side of which lie a number of apartments *» 
(42-50), among them a remarkable estufa (44) described at greater length 
below. . In front of 44 lies another estufa (51), and not far from the latter 
a third (52). 

The "street" leads to an open space. Here He three estufas (54, 55, 56), 
partly sunk In the ground. Much lower down is situated another estufa (57) 
of the same type as 44. It Is surrounded by high walls.* South of the open 
space lie a few large rooms (58-61). A tower (63 In the plan; the large 
tower to the right In PI. XIII) is situated still farther south, beside a steep 
ledge. This ledge, north of the tower (to the left in the plate), once formed a 
free terrace (62), bounded on the outside by a low wall along the margin. 
South of the tower is an estufa (76) surrounded by an open space, southeast 
of which are a number of rooms (86-87). In most of them, even In the 
outermost ones, the walls are in an excellent state of preservation. The wall 

•The room marked 48 in the plan is visible In PI. XIII. Almost in the center of the 
plate, but a little to the right, two small loopholes may be seen, and to their right a 
doorway, all of which belong to room -48; the walls of 49 and 50 are much lower than 
those of 48. Behind 48 the high walls of 43 may be distinguished. 

^ They are shown in the plate Just to the left of the fold at its middle, rather low down. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUIN, BEFORE REPAIRING 
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nearest to the talus slope is G metres high and built with great care and skill.<» 
South of these rooms and close to the cliff lies a well-preserved estufa (88), 
and south of the latter four rooms are situated, two of them (90, 92) very small. 
The walls of the third (91) are very high and rise to the roof of the cave. At 
one comer the walls have fallen in. This room Is figured In a subsequent 
chapter In order to show a painting found on one of Its walls. Near the cliff 
lies the last estufa (93), In an excellent state of preservation. The rooms 
south of this estufa are bounded on the outer side by a high wall rising to the 
rock above It. An excellent defense was thus provided against attack In this 
quarter. 

Two of the .estufas in the Cliff Palace deviate from the normal type. This Is 
the only instance where I have obsen-ed estufas differing in construction from 
the ordinary form described In Chapter III. The northern estufa (44 In 
the plan) Is the better preserved of the two. To a height of 1 meter from the 
floor It is square In form (3X3 m.) with rounded corners (see flgs. 35 and 
36). Above It Is wider and bounded by the walls of the surrounding rooms, 
a ledge (6, b) of irregular shape being thus formed a few feet from the floor. 
In two of the rounded comers on a level with this ledge (a little to the right 
in fig. 30) niches or hollows (d, (2;J)readth 48 cm., depth 45 cm.) have been 
constructed, and between them, at the middle of the south-east wall, a narrow 
passage (breadth 40 cm.), open at the top. At the bottom of one side of this 
passage a continuation thereof was found, corresponding probably to the tunnel 
in estufas of the ordinary type. At the north comer of the room the wall 
Is broken by three small niches (r, r, c) quite close together, each of them 
occupying a space about equal to that left by the removal of two stones from 
the wall. The sandstone blocks of which the walls are built are carefully 
hei^Ti, as in the ordinary cylindrical estufas. Whether the usual hearth. In form 
of a basin, and the wall beside it. had been constructed here I was unfortu- 
nately unable to determine, more than half of the room being filled with rub- 
bish. I give the name of estufas to these square rooms with rounded cor- 
ners, built as described above, because they are furnished with the passage 
characteristic of the round estufas In the cliff-dwellings. Perhaps they mark 
the transition to the rectangular estufa of the Mokl Indians. Besides the estufas 
there are some other round rooms or towers (21 a, 23, 63), which evidently be- 
longed to the fortifications of the village. They differ from the estufas in the 
absence of the characteristic passjige and also of the six niches. Furthermore, 
they often contain several stories, and In every respect but the form resemble 
the rectangular rooms. The long wall just mentioned, built on a narrow ledge 
above the other ruins, and visible at the top of PI. XIII was probably another 
part of the village fortifications. The ledge Is situated so near the roof of the 
cave that the wall, though quite low, touches the latter, and the only way of 
advancing behind It Is to creep on hands and knees. 

A comparison between PI. VIII and PI. XIII shows at once that the Inhabit- 
ants of the Cliff Palace were further advanced In architecture than their more 
western kinsfolk on the Mesa ^'erde. The stones are carefully dressed and often 
laid in regular courses; the walls are perpendicular, sometimes leaning slightly 
inwards at the same angle all round the room — this being part of the design. 
All the comers form almost perfect right angles, when the surroundings have 
permitted the builders to observe this rule. This- remark also applies to the 
doorways, the sides of which are true and even. The lintel often consists of 

«A part of this wall may be secD to the extreme right of PI. XIII, and also in fig. 34 
behind and to the right of the tower. 

44726**— Bull. 51—11 2 

/GooQle 
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a large stone slab, extending right across tlie opening. On closer observation 
we find that in the Cliflf Palace we may discriminate two slightly different 
methods of building. The lower walls, where the stones are only rough-hewn 
and laid without order, are often surmounted by walls of carefully dressed 
blocks in regular courses. This circumstance suggests that the cave was 
Inhabited during two different periods. I shall have occasion below to return 
to this question. 

The rooms of the Cliff Palace seem to have been better provided with light 
and air than the cliff-dwellings in general, small peep-holes appearing at 
several places in the walls. The doorways, as In other cliff-dwellings, are 
either rectangular or T-shaped. Some of the latter are of unusual size, in 
one instance 1.05 m. high and 0.81 m. broad at the top. The thickness of the 
walls is generally about 0.3 m., sometimes, in the outer walls, as much as 0.6 m. 
As a rule they are not painted, but in some rooms covered with a thin coat of 
yellow plaster. At the south end of the ruin lies an estufa (93) which is 
well-preserved (fig. 37). This estufa is entered by a doorway in the wall, 
one of the few instances where I have observed this arrangement In most 
cases, as I have already mentioned, the entrance was probably constructed in 
the roof. The dimensions of this estuf^ were as follows : diameter 3.9 m., 
distance from the floor to the bottom of the niches 1.2 m., height of the niches 
0.9 m., breadth of the same 1.3 m., depth of the same 0.5 to 1.3 m., height of 
the passage at its mouth 0.75 m., breadth of the same 0.45 m. Five small 
quadrangular holes or niches were scattered here and there in the lower part 
of the wall. 

I cannot refrain from once more laying stress on the skill to which the walls 
of Cliff Palace in general bear witness, and the stability and strength which has 
been supplied to them by the careful dressing of the blocks and the chinking 
of the Interstices with small chips of stone. A point remarked by Jackson in 
his description of the ru4ns of Southwestern Colorado, is that the finger marks 
of the mason may still be traced in the mortar, and that those marks are so 
small as to suggest that the work of building was performed by women. This 
conclusion seems too hasty, for within the range of my observations the size of 
the finger marks varies not a little. 

Like Sprucetree House and other large ruins the Cliff Palace contains at 
the back of the cave extensive open spaces where tame turkeys were probably 
kept. In this part of the village three small rooms, isolated from the rest of 
the building, occupy a position close to the cliff; two of them (103, 104), built 
of large flat slabs of stones, lie close together, the third (105), of unhewn 
sandstone (fig. 38), is situated farther north. These rooms may serve as 
examples of the most primitive form of architecture among the cliff people. 

In the Cliff Palace, the rooms lie on different levels, the ground occupied by 
them being very rough. In several places terraces have been constructed in 
order to procure a level foundation, and here as in their other architectural 
labours, the cliff-dwellers have displayed considerable skill. 

One very remarkable circumstance in the Cliff Palace is that all the pieces of 
timber, all the large j^fters, have disappeared. The holes where they passed 
into the walls may still be seen, but throughout the great block of ruins two 
or three large beams are all that remain. This is the reason why none of the 
rooms is completely closedt At Sprucetree House there were a number of 
rooms where the placing of the door stone In position was enough to throw the 
room into perfect darkness, no little aid to the execution of photographic work. 
It is diflacult to explain the above state of things. I observed the same want of 
timber in parts of other ruins (at Long House for example). In several of 
the cliff-dwellings it appears as if the beams had purposely been removed from 
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the walls to be applied to some other use. Seldom, however, have all the rafters 
disappeared, as in the Cliff Palace. There are no traces of the ravages of fire. 
Perhaps the inhabitants were forced, during the course of a siege, to use the 
timber as fuel ; but in that case it is difficult to understand how a proportionate 
supply of provisions and water was obtained. This is one of the numerous 
circumstances which are probably connected with the extinction or migration 
of the former inhabitants, but from which our still scanty Information of the 
cliff-dwellers cannot lift the veil of obscurity. 

In addition to his description Nordenskiold gives a ground plan 
of Cliff Palace <» (pi. xi) ; a magnificent double page view of 
the ruin from the west (pi. xiii) ; a fine picture of Speaker-chiefs 
House (pi. xii) ; a view of the Round Tower (fig. 34) ; a figure and a 
plan of an estufa of singular construction (T) ; a view of the interior 
of Kiva C and of a small room at the back of the main rows of 
rooms. No specimens of pottery, stone implements, and kindred 
antiquities from Cliff Palace are figured by Nordenskiold. In vari- 
ous places throughout his work this author refers to Cliff Palace in a 
comparative way, and in his descriptions of other ruins the student 
will find more or less pertaining to it. 

In his book The Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos,* Rev. Stephen D. 
Peet devotes one chapter (VII) to Cliff Palaceand its surroundings, 
compiling and quoting from Chapin, Birdsall, and Nordenskiold. 
No new data appear in this work, and the illustrations are copied 
from these authors. 

Dr. Edgar L. Hewett^ briefly refers to Cliff Palace as follows 
(p. 54) : 

II suffira de d^rire les traits principaux d'un seul groupement de ruines, et 
nous choisirons Cliff Palace, qui en est le sp^imen le plus remarquable (pl. i 
6). II est situ6 dans un bras de Ruin Canyon. Ij& vue pr^sent^ ici est prise 
d*un i)oint plus el6v^, au sud, d'ou Ton contemple les ruines d'une ville aucienne, 
avec des tours rondes et carr^s, des maisons, des entrepots pour le grain, des 
habitations et des lleux de culte. I^ Cliff Palace reniplit une immense caveme 
bien d^fendue et ft I'abri des ravages des ^I^ments. ITn sentier conduit aux 
mines. I^ plan (Fig. 2) reiir^sente les restes de 105 chambres au plaln-pied. 
On ne salt combien il y en avalt dans les 3 stages 8up(^rieurs, mais il est proba- 
ble que Cliff- Pa lace n*abritalt pas moins de 500 personnes. 

Nous remarquons ft Cliff-Palace de grands progr^s dans Tart de la construc- 
tion. I..e8 murs sont fa Its de gr^s gris, taill^ avec des outlls de pierre, dont on 
voit encore les traces. Lorsqu'on se servait de pierres irr^guli^res, les crevasses 
^talent remplies avec des fragments ou des ^lats de gr^s, puis on plfttrait les 
murs avec du mortier d'adobe. On prenait de posses poutres pour les pla- 
fonds et les planchers, et Ton pent voir que ces poutres ^talent d^grossies avec 
des instruments pen tranchants. 

•The iUnstrations referred to in this paragraph are In NordenskiOld*s work. 

•As stated in a note (Peet, p. 133) Chapter VII Is a reprint of Doctor Birdsairs 
article In the Journal of the American Oeographical Society, op. cit. 

* In Les Communaatte Anclennes dans le Desert Am^ricain. In this work may be found 
a ground plan of Cliff Palace by Morloy and Klddor, the interior of klva Q (pl. viii, e), 
and a large view of the ruin taken from the north (pl. i, &). (Plate and figure designa- 
tions from Uewett.) 
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Many newspaper and magazine accounts of the Mesa Verde ruins 
appeared about the time Mr. Chapin's description was published, but 
the majority of these are somewhat distorted and more or less ex- 
aggerated, often too indefinite for scientific purposes. References to 
them, even if here quoted, could hardly be of great value to the 
reader, as in most cases it would be impossible for him to consult files 
of papers in which they occur even if the search were worth while. 
Much that they record is practically a compilation from previous 
descriptions. 

The activity in photographing Cliff Palace has done much to make 
known its existence and structure. Many excellent photographs of 
the ruin have been taker!, among which may be mentioned those of 
Chapin, Nordenskiold, Vreeland, Nusbaum, and others. Oil paint- 
ings, some of which are copied from photographs, others made from 
the ruin itself, adorn the walls of some of our museums. Almost 
every visitor to the Mesa Verde carries with him a camera, and many 
good postal cards with views of the ruin are on the market. Nega- 
tives of Cliff Palace taken before its excavation and repair will be- 
come more valuable as time passes, because they can no longer be 
duplicated. From a study of a considerable number of these photo- 
graphs it seems that very little change has taken place in the condi- 
tion of the ruin between the time the first pictures were made and 
the repair work was begun. 

SITE OF CLIFF PALACE 

Cliff Palace is situated in a cave in Cliff-palace canyon, a branch of 
Cliff canyon, which is here about 200 feet deep. It occupies practi- 
cally the whole of the cave, the roof of which overhangs about two- 
thirds of the ruin, projecting considerably beyond its middle. This 
cave is much more capacious than that in which Spruce-tree House is 
situated, as shown by comparing illustrations and descriptions of 
the latter in the former report. The configuration of Spruce-tree 
House cave and that of Cliff Palace, and the relation of its floor to 
the talus, also differ. The canyon in which Cliff Palace lies is 
thickly wooded, having many cedars and a few pines and scrub 
oaks; the almost total failure of water at certain seasons of the year 
at Cliff Palace renders floral life in the vicinity less exuberant than 
hi Spruce-tree canj'^on-, a branch of Navaho canyon (fig. 1). On the 
level plateau above the ruin there are many trees — pines and cedars — 
but even this area is not so thickly wooded as the summit of the 
mesa above Spruce-tree House.* 

• Clearings In the forest Indicate the positions of the former farms of the inhabitants 
of Cliff Palace. 
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PMOTOORAPHEO BY R. O. FULLER 

SOUTHERN END, AFTER REPAIRING 
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The geological formation of the cave in which Cliff Palace is 
situated is similar to that at Spruce-tree House, consisting of alter- 
nating layers of hard and soft sandstone, shale, and even layers of 
coal. Both canyons and caves appear to have been formed by the 
same processes. In past ages the elements have eroded and under- 
mined the soft layers of sandstone or shale to such an extent that 
great blocks of rock, being left without foundations, have broken 
away from above, falling down the precipice. Many of these great 
bowlders remained on the floor of a cave where it was broad enough 
to retain them. The surface of the roof arching over Cliff Pal- 
ace cave is per- 
haps smoother 
than that of 
Spruce - tree 
House. The prog- 
ress of cave ero- 
sion was greatly 
augmented by the 
flow of water 
from the mesa 
summit during 
heavy rains, as 
here^inafter 
described. 

To understand 
the general plan 
of Cliff Palace it 
is necessary to 
take into consid- 
eration the meth- 
od of formation 
and the configura- 
tion of the cave 
floor on which the ruin stands. This cave, as already stated, was 
formed by erosion or undercutting the softer rock at a lower level 
than the massive sandstone, leaving huge blocks of stone above 
the eroded cavities. Naturally these blocks, being without sup- 
port, fell, and in falling were broken, the larger fragments remain- 
ing on the floor practically in the places where they fell, but many 
of the smaller stones were washed out of the cave entrance, forming a 
talus extending down the side of the cliff. The floor of the cave was 
thus strewn with stones, large and small, resting on the same general 
level which is that on which the foundations of the buildings were con- 
structed. The level of the cave floor was interrupted by the huge 
blocks of stone forming its outer margin ; and the buildings constructed 
on these fallen rocks were lofty, even imposing. The talus composed of 
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fallen rock and debris, piled against the canyon side in front of these 
buildings and below these huge blocks of stone, extends many feet 
down the cliff in a gradual slope, covering the terraced buildings and 
burying their retaining walls from sight.* A great part of this 
talus is composed of fallen walls, but considerable earth and small 
stones are contained in it, probably precipitated over the rim of the 
cave roof by the torrents of water which sometimes fall during heavy 
rains. It is probable also that the foresting of the talus has been due 
more or less to bushes and small trees washed over the cliff from the 
mesa summit. 

Three terraces or tiers containing rooms, as shown in the acccxn- 
panying ground plan, were revealed by excavations in this talus. At 
the western extension, where the second and third terraces cease, the 
tops of large rocks begin at the level of the fourth terrace, and on 
the southern end the first terrace is absent. At the western extremity, 
the large blocks of rock having dropped down entire from the side of 
the cliff, fill the interval elsewhere occupied by the lower terraces, and 
their tops now form a ledge upon which rest the foundations of rooms 
level with the plaza. Tt is thus evident that whereas the front wall of 
Spruce-tree House is simple, the level of the kiva roofs and floors 
of buildings above ground being continuous, the front of Cliff Palace 
is complicated, being at different levels, consisting of terraces in the 
talus. As one aproarhed Cliff Palace, when inhabited, i^ must 
have presented, from below, an imposing structure, the lower ter- 
races being occupied by many large kivas above which rose lofty 
buildings arranged in tiers, several being four stories high. Although 
the height was much increased by the presence of huge foundation 
blocks of sandstone, from the lowest terrace to the highest room there 
were seven floor levels, including those of the kivas in the terraces. 

An examination of Cliff Palace .cave shows that from the southern 
end to the section over the main entrance its roof arches upward and 
that the part over the rear of the ruin is lower than that over its 
front. Between the lower and upper roof levels there is a sharp 
break formed by a vertical cleavage plane. Where this plane joins 
the upper level there is a shelf forming a recess in which has been 
constructed a row of ledge rooms.^ 

The great rock roof arching over Cliff Palace is broken about mid- 
way between the vertical plane above mentioned and the rim by 
another and narrower vertical plane where no ledge exists. Here 
multitudes of swallows had made their home, and there are wasps' 
nests in several places. 

« Access to CllflP Palace from the bottom of the canyon, although difficult. Is possible, 
and a pathway might be constructed down its sides or along the top of the talus to 
several other cliff-dwellings. In the vicinity of Cliff Palace there are at least 20 ruins, 
large and small. 

^ One of these rooms had been chosen by eagles for their nests, but t>oth nests and eggs 
were abandoned by the birds after the repair work was begun. 
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PREHISTORIC TRAILS TO CLIFF PALACE 

It is evident that the prehistoric fanners of CliflF Palace repeatedly 
visited their fields among the cedars on top of the mesa, and well- 
worn trails led from their habitation to these clearings. Several such 
trails have long been known, one of which was formerly exclusively 
used by white visitors and was facetiously called " Fat Man's Misery." 
To another ancient pathway, near which ladders were placed, the 
name " Ladder Trail " may be applied. The pathways now used by 
visitors follow approximately these old trails, which were simply 
series of shallow footholes cut in the cliff. Although the lapse of 
time since they were pecked in the rock has somewhat diminished 
their depth, they can still be used by an adventurous climber. 

GENERAL FEATURES 

Cliff Palace (pis. 1, 2), the most instructive cliff-house yet dis- 
covered in the Mesa Verde National Park, if not in the United States, 
is one of the most picturesque ruins in the Southwest^ While its gen- 
eral contour follows that of the rear of the cave in which it is situ- 
ated, its two extremities project beyond the cavern. The entire cen- 
tral part is protected by the cave roof ; the ends are exposed. 

The general orientation of Cliff Palace is nortli and south, the cave 
lying at the eastern end of the canyon of which it is an extension. 
The southern end is practically outside this cave, and the few rooms 
westward from kiva V are unprotected. An isolated kiva, W, with 
high surrounding walls, is situated some distance beyond the extreme 
western end of the ruin. Although not in the same cave as the main 
ruin, certain other rooms in the vicinity of Cliff Palace may have 
been ceremonially connected with it. They are built in shallow 
depressions in the cliffs and may have been shrines or rooms to which 
priests retreated for the purpose of performing their rites. In the 
category of dependent structures may also be mentioned numerous 
rings of stones on top of the mesa. The existence of calcined human 
bones in the soil over which these stones are heaped indicates the prac- 
tice of cremation, of which there is also evidence in the ruin itself. 

Destruction by the Elements 

The constant beating of rain and snow, often accompanied in 
winter by freezing of water in the crevices of the masonry, has sadly 
dilapidated a large part of the front walls of Cliff Palace, especially 
those at the northern and southern ends (pi. 3) where they do not 
have the protection of the overhanging roof of the cave. 
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While the sections known as the old quarter, the plaza quarter, and 
much of the tower quarter are protected by the roof of the cave, even 
here there has been exposure and destruction from the same cause. 
Torrential rains on the mesa in the late simmier form streams of 
water which, following depressions,** flow over the rim of the cave 
roof and are precipitated into the trees beyond the lowest terrace of 
the ruin. The destruction of walls from these flows is much less 
than tliat from smaller streams which, following the edge of the cave 
roof, run under the roof and drip on the walls, washing the mortar 
from between the component stones, and eventually imdermining 
their foundation and leading to their fall. The former presence of 
these streams is indicated by the black discoloration of the cave roof 
?hown in photographs. 

A visitor to Cliff Palace in the dry season can hardly imagine the 
amount of rain that occasionally falls during the summer months, 
and it is difficult for him to appreciate the destructive force it exerts 
when precipitated over the cliff. When Cliff Palace was occupied, 
damage to walls could be immediately repaired by the inhabitants 
after every torrent, but as the ruin remained for centuries uninhab- 
ited and without repair, the extent of the destruction was great. The 
torrents falling over the ruin not only gain force from the distance 
of the fall, but sweep everything before them, bringing down earth, 
stones, small trees, and bushes. At such a time the bottom of the 
canyon is filled with a roaring torrent fed by waterfalls that can be 
seen at intervals far down the gorge. The observer standing in 
Cliff Palace during such a downpour can behold a sheet of water 
falling over the projecting cliff in front of him. These cataracts 
fortunately are never of long duration, but while they last their 
power is irresistible.'' 

Vandalism 

No ruin in the Mesa Verde Park had suffered more from the rav- 
ages of ''pot hunters" than Cliff Palace; indeed it had been much 
more mutilated than the other ruins in the park (pis. 1, 4, 5). Par- 
ties of workmen had remained at the ruin all winter, and many speci- 
mens had been taken from it and sold. There was good evidence 
that the workmen had wrenched beams from the roofs and floors to 
use for firewood, so that not a single roof and but few rafters re- 
mained in place. However, no doubt many of the beams had been 



«• In some of these waterways are found good examples of ** potholes," some of con- 
siderable size, which often retain water for a lonj? time. Their capacity was increased in 
prehistoric times by the construction of dams. 

* While there has probably been considerable erosion in the bed of the canyon since Cliff 
Palace was constructed, this does not mean that " the action of the water carved out the 
valley, leaving at an Inaccessible height buildings originally constructed on almost level 
land." See History N. Y. State Chapter, Colorado Cliff Dwellings Assoc., p. 11. 
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removed, possibly by cliff-dwellers, long before white men first visited 
the place. 

Many of the walls had been broken down and their foundations 
undermined, leaving great rents through them to let in light or to 
allow passage from the debris thrown in the rooms as dumping 
places. Hardly a floor had not been dug into, and some of the finest 
walls had been demolished.* All this was done to obtain pottery and 
other minor antiquities that had a market value. The arrest of this 
vandalism is fortunate and shows an awakened public sentiment, 
but it can not repair the irreparable harm that has been done. 

Repair of Walls 

Tlie masonry work necessary to repair a ruin as large and as much 
demolished as Cliff Palace was very considerable. The great- 
est amount was expended on those walls in front of the cave floor 
hidden under the lower terraces, at the northern and southern ex- 
tremities. The latter portion was so completely destroyed that it 
had to be rebuilt in some places, while at the southern end an equal 
amount of repair work was necessary. (Pis. 3, 6, 7, 9.) To perma- 
nently protect these sections of the ruin the tops of the walls and 
the plazas were liberally covered with Portland cement, and run- 
ways were constructed to carry off the surface water into gutters 
by which it was diverted over the retaining walls to fall on the rock 
foundations beyond. It would be impossible permanently to protect 
some of these exjiosed walls without constructing roofs above them ; 
at present every heavy rain is bound to cover the floors of the kivas 
with water and thus eventually to undermine their foundations. 

The preservation of walls deep in the cave under protection of the 
roof was not a difficult problem. The work in this part consisted 
chiefly in the repair of kiva walls, building them to their former 
height at the level of neighboring plazas. 

Major Antiquities 

Under this term are embraced those immovable objects as walls 
of houses and their various structural parts — floors, roofs, and fire- 
places. These features must of necessity be protected in place 
and left where they were constructed. Minor antiquities, as imple- 
ments of various kinds, stone objects, pottery, textiles, and the like, 
ran best be removed and preserved in a museum, where they can be 
seen to greater advantage and by a much larger number of people. 
The ideal way would be to preserve both major and minor antiquities 

* Some, possibly considerable, of this mutilation may be ascribed to the former occu- 
pants. The rtp Indians will not now enter cliff-dwellings and probably are not responsl- 
ble for their destruction. 
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together in the same neighborhood, or to install the latter in the 
places in which they were found. While at present such an arrange- 
ment at Spruce-tree House and Cliflf Palace is not practicable, large 
specimens, as metates and those jars that are embedded in the walls, 
have, as a rule, been left as they were found. 

As the repair work at Cliflf Palace was limited to the protection 
of the major antiquities, the smaller objects for the greater part 
having been removed before our work began, this report deals more 
especially with the former, the whole ruin being regarded as a great 
specimen to be preserved in situ. 

Very little attention was given to labeling rooms, kivas, and their 
diflPerent parts, the feeling being that this experiment has been suffi- 
ciently well carried out at Spruce-tree House, an examination of 
which would logically precede that of Cliflf Palace. Spruce-tree 
House has been made a " type ruin " from which the tourist can gain 
his first impression of the major antiquities of the Mesa Verde 
National Park, and while it was well to indicate on its walls the 
diflFerent features characteristic of these buildings, it would be re- 
dundant to carry out the same plan in the other ruins,« 

Xo attempt was made to restore the roof of a4iy of the Clitf Palace 
kivas for the reason that one can gain a good idea of how the roof of a 
circular kiva is constructed from its restoration in Kiva C of Spruce- 
tree House, and an eflfort to roof a kiva of Cliflf Palace would merely 
duplicate what has already been accomplished without adding essen- 
tially to our knowledge. 

GENERAL PLAN OF CLIFF PALACE 

The ground plans of Cliflf Palace which have been published were 
made from surface indications before excavations were undertaken 
and necessarily do not represent all the rooms. Nordenskiold's map 
outlines 17 kivas and 102 rooms, indicating several kivas by dotted 
lines. The Morley-Kidder map, which represents positions of 18 or 
19 kivas, notes 105 secular rooms.'' Although this ground plan is an 
improvement on that of Nordenskiold, it also was based on surface 
indications and naturally fails to indicate those kivas that were buried 
under the fallen walls of the terraces. Strangely enough, in Nor- 
denskiold's ground plan Kiva K is omitted, notwithstanding the tops 
of one or two pilasters were readily seen before any excavation was 

•The author's hope is to excayate and repair in different sections of the Southwest a 
number of '* type ruins," each of which will illustrate the major antiquities of the area in 
which it occurs. From an examination of these types the tourist and the student may 
obtain, at first hand, an accurate Icnowledge of the prehistoric architecture. 

»In "Report, House of Representatives, No. 3703, 68th Congress," Mr. Coert Dubois 
ascribes to Cliff House (Cliff Palace) 146 rooms and 5 estufas (kivas). Unfortunately the 
error in the count of kivas has been given wide circulation. AS stated In the present 
article, there are at least 23 rooms in Cliff Palace that may be called kivas. 
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made. Neither of these plans distinguishes those buildings that have 
more than a single story, although they show the parts of walls that 
extend to the roof. Neither Chapin nor Birdsall published maps of 
Cliff Palace. (See pi. 8.) 

Terraces and Retaining Walls 

The terraces in front of the rooms occupying the floor of the cave are 
characteristic features of Cliff Palace (pis. 9, 10). The excavations 
revealed three of these terraces, of which the floor of the cave is the 
fourth. This fourth terrace, or cave floor, is in the main horizontal, 
but on account of the accumulated talus the slope from the southern 
end of the portion in front of kiva G was gradual and continued at 
about this level to the northern end of the ruin. This slope brought it 
about that kivas in the terraces are at different levels. The floors of 
kivas H and I lie on about the level of the first terrace, that of G on the 
terrace above, and F lies on the third terrace; the remainmg kivas 
are all excavated in the cave floor, or fourth terrace. From the main 
entrance to the ruin, extending northward, there are representations 
of the second and third terraces, both of which extend to the cliff in 
front of kiva U. It is probable from the general appearance of the 
ruin that when ail the terraces and walls were intact Cliff Palace was 
also terraced with houses along the front, which recalls architectural 
features in certain cliff-dwellings in Canyon de Chelly. 

Tower Quarter 

For convenience of description Cliff Palace is arbitrarily divided 
into four quarters, known as tower quarter, plaza quarter, old quarter, 
and northern quarter. The tower quarter (pis. 10-14) occupies the 
whole southern portion of the ruin and extends to the extreme south- 
ern end irom a line drawn perpendicular to the cliff through the 
round tower. It includes 8 kivas, A to G, and J, 6 of which, A, B, 
C, D, E, and J, are situated on the fourth terrace, the level of the 
kiva floor being that of the third terrace. Kiva F lies in the third, 
and G in the second terrace. It will be seen from an inspection of the 
ground plan that there are in all 29 rooms in this quarter, besides the 
8 kivas, an instructive fact when compared with Spruce-tree House 
with its 8 kivas and 114 romns. It must be remembered that several 
of the rooms in this quarter are of two stories, one is of three stories, 
and one of four stories, thus adding from 15 to 20 rooms to the 8 
enumerated as occupying the ground floor. The proportion of cere- 
monial rooms to kivas in this quarter would be a little more than 
2tol. 
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Plaza Quarter 

The plaza quarter, as its name indicates, is a large open space, the 
floor of which is formed mainly by the contiguous, roof s of the sev- 
eral kivas (K to O) that are sunk below it. The main entrance to the 
village opens into this plaza at its northwestern corner, and on the 
northern side it is continued into a court which connects with the 
main street or alley of the cliff village. From its position, relations, 
and other considerations, it is supposed that this quarter was an im- 
portant section of Cliff Palace and that here were held some of the 
large open-air gatherings of the inhabitants of the place; here also 
no doubt were celebrated the sacred dances which we have every 
reason to believe were at times performed by the former inhabitants. 
The roof levels of kivas H and I did not contribute to the size of the 
main plaza, but show good evidence of later construction. Judging 
from the number of fireplaces in this quarter there is reason to be- 
lieve that much cooking was done in this open space, in addition to 

its use for ceremonial or other gatherings of the inhabitants. 

» 

Old Quarter 

The section of Cliff Palace that has been designated the old quarter 
(pis. 14, 15) lies between a line drawn from the main entrance of the 
ruin to the rear of the cave and the extreme northern end, culminating 
in a high castle-like cluster of rooms. It may well be called one of the 
most important sections of Cliff Palace, containing, as it does, the 
largest number of rooms, the most varied architecture, and the best 
masonry. Its protected situation under the roof of the cave is such 
that we may consider it and the adjoining plaza quarter the earliest 
settled sections of the village. It contains all varieties of inclosures 
known in cliff-dwellings: kivas of two types, round rooms, rec- 
tangular rooms, an alley or a street, and a court. The floor of the 
cave on which the rooms are built is broadest at this point, which 
is one of the best protected sites and the least accessible to enemies in 
the whole building. It may be theoretically supposed that originally 
the kiva quarter was an annex of this section and that some of the 
kivas in this quarter may also have been owned and used by the clans 
which founded Cliff Palace. The old quarter is divided into two 
parts, a northern and a southern, the former being arbitrarily desig- 
nated the Speaker-chief's House. The " street " running approxi- 
mately north and south bisects the old quarter, making a front and 
a rear section. 

Northern Quarter 

This quarter (pi. 16) of Cliff Palace extends from the high rocks 
on which the Speaker-chief's House is perched, in a westerly direction, 
ending with a milling room and adjacent inclosures 92 to 94, situated 
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west of kiva V. It includes three kivas ; two, U and V, being situated 
on the fourth terrace ; and one, T, on the first terrace. Kivas U and 
V are built on top of large rocks, the floor of kiva V being excavated 
in solid rock. Much of this quarter, especially the western end, is 
under the sky, and consequently without the protection of the cave 
roof, on which account it was considerably destroyed by rain water 
flowing over the canyon rim. The walls of this quarter, especially 
where it joins the old quarter, exhibit fine mas6nry, suggesting that 
it was inhabited by important clans. 

Masonry 

The walls of Cliff Palace present the finest masonry known to any 
cliff-dwelling and among the best stonework in prehistoric ruins 
north of Mexico. A majority of the stones used in the construction 
were well dressed before laying and smoothed after they were set in 
the wall. Tlie joints are often broken, but it is rare to find intersect- 
ing walls or comers bonded. Stones of approximately the same size 
are employed, thereby making the courses, as a rule, level. Although 
commonly the foundations are composed of the largest stones, this 
is not an invariable rule, often larger stones being laid above 
smaller ones; the latter, even when used for foundations, are some- 
times set on edge. As a rule, the walls are not plumb or straight. 
The custom of laying stone foundations on wooden beams is shown in 
several instances, especially in cases where it was necessary to bridge 
the intervals between projecting rocks. The arch was unknown to 
the masons of Cliff Palace; there are no pillars to support floors or 
roofs as in Spruce-tree House. It is not rare, especially in the kivas, 
to find instances of double or reenforced walls which may or may not 
be bonded by connecting stones. 

The masonry of the kivas as a rule is superior to that of the secular 
rooms. The mortar employed in the construction is hard; the joints 
are chinked with spalls, fragments of pottery, or clay balls. The 
fact that much more mortar than was necessary was employed resulted 
in weakening the walls. Several walls were laid without mortar ; in 
some of these the joints were pointed, in others not.® The ancient 
builders did not always seek solid bases for foundations, but built 
their walls in several instances on ashes or sand, evidently not 
knowing when the foundations were laid that other stories would 
later be constructed upon them. 

In several sections of the ruin there are evidences that old walls, 
apparently of houses formerly used, served in part as walls for new 
buildings. There are also several instances of secondary construction 

• Fragments of mortar from the walls and floors, ground to powder, were used in the 
repair work. 
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in which old entrances are walled up or even buried and old passage- 
ways covered with new structures. Similar reconstruction is common 
in Hopi pueblos, where it has led to enlargement of rooms and other 
variations in form. Among the several examples of such secondary 
building in Cliff Palace may be mentioned a long wall, evidently 
the front of a large building, which serves as a rear wall of several 
rooms arranged side by side. The obvious explanation of such a con- 
dition is that the walls of the small rooms are of later construction. 

As above mentioned the foundations of many walls are of larger 
stones, and the masonry here is coarser than higher up, which has 
led some authors to ascribe this fact as due to two epochs of construc- 
tion. But this conclusion does not appear to be wholly justifiable, 
although there is evidence in many places that there has been re- 
building over old walls and consequent modification in new con- 
structions, by which older walls have ceased to be necessary, a con- 
dition not unlike that existing in several of the Hopi pueblos. In 
this category may be included the several doors and windows that 
have been filled in with new masonry or even concealed by new walk. 
From the fragile character of certain foundations of high walls it 
would appear that it was not the intention, when they were laid, to 
erect on them walls more than one story high; the construction of 
higher stories upon them was an afterthought. Evidences occur of 
repair of breaks in the walls and corners by the aboriginal occupants, 
one of the most apparent of which appears at the end of the court 
in the southern wall of room 59. 

Adobe Bricks 

The walls, as a rule, were made of stone ; indeed it is unusual to find 
adobe walls in cliff-dwellings of the Mesa Verde. In prehistoric 
buildings in our Southwest, evidences that the ancients made adobe 
bricks, sun-dried before laying, are very rare. Bricks made of clay 
are set in the walls of the Speaker-chief's House and were found in. 
the fallen debris at its base. These bricks were made cubical in form 
before laying, but there is nothing to prove that they were molded 
in forms or frames, nor do they have a core of straw as in the case 
of the adobes used in the construction of Inscription House in the 
Navaho National Monument, Arizona." The use af adobes in the con- 
struction of cliff-house walls has not been previously mentioned, 
although we find references to "lumps of clay" in the earliest his- 
toric times among Pueblos. Thus the inhabitants of Tiguex, accord- 
ing to Castaiieda, were acquainted with adobes. "They collect," says 
this author, "great heaps of thyme and rushes and set them on fire; 
when the mass is reduced to ashes and charcoal .they cast a great 

• See Bulletin SO, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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quantity of earth and water upon it and mix the whole together. 
They knead this stuff into round lumps, which they learn to dry and 
use instead of stone." 

Attention may be called to the fact that not only the adobes found 
at Cliff Palace but also the mortar used in the construction of the 
walls contain ashes and sometimes even small fragments of charcoal. 
Clay or adobe plastered on osiers woven between upright sticks, so 
common in the walls of cliff-dwellings in Canyon de Chelly and in 
the ruins in the Navaho Monument, while not unknown in the Mesa 
Verde, is an exceptional method of construction and was not observed 
at Cliff Palace. The survival • of this method of building a wall, if 
survival it be, may be seen in the deflector of kiva K. 

Plastering 

The walls of a number of rooms were coated with a layer of plas- 
tering of sand or clay. This was found on the outside of some walls, 
where it is generally worn, but it is best preserved on the interior 
surfaces. Perhaps the most striking examples of plastering on ex- 
terior walls occurs on the Speaker-chief's House, where the smooth- 
ness of the finish is noteworthy. 

From impressions of hands and fingers on this plastering it is 
evident that it was laid on not with trowels but with the hands, and 
as the impressions of hands are small the plasterers were probably 
women or children. In several instances where the plastering is 
broken several successive layers are seen, often in different colors, 
sometimes separated by a thin black layer deposited by smoke. The 
color of the plastering varies considerably, sometimes showing red, 
often yellow or white, depending on the different colored sand or mud 
employed.* The plastering not only varies in color but also in thick- 
ness and in finish. In the most protected rooms of the cave practi- 
cally all the superficial plastering still remains on both the interior 
and the exterior of the walls, biit for the greater part it has been 
washed from the surfaces and out of the joints in the outer buildings. 
The mortar was evidently rubbed smooth with the hands, aided, per- 
haps, with flat stones. The exterior of one or two rooms shows several 
coats of plaster, and different parts of the same walls are of different 

•In at least one of the Oraibi kivas the plastering of the wall is laid on sticks 
that form a kind of lathing. Whether this is a suryival of an older method of con- 
struction or is traceable to European Influence has not been determined, but it is believed 
to be a sunrlTal of prehistoric wall construction. 

^The red color Is derived from the red soil common everywhere on the mesa. Yellow 
was obtained from disintegrated rock, and white is a marl which is found at various 
places. The mortar used by the ancient masons became harder, almost cement, when 
made of marl mixed with adobe. 
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colors. Indistinct figures are scratched on several walls, but the 
majority of these are too obscure to be traced or deciphered. The 
plastering on the exterior and the interior of the same wall is often 
of different color. 

Paintings and Rock Markings 

Figures are painted on the white plastering of the third story of 
room 11 and on the lower border of the banquette of kiva I, the 
former being the most elaborate mural paintings known in cliff- 
dwellings, showing several symbols which are reproduced on pot- 
tery. A reversed symbolic rain-cloud figure, painted white, occurs on 
the exterior of the low ledge house." Mural paintings of unusual 
form are found on the under side of the projecting rock forming part 
of the floor of room 3, and there are scratches on the plastering of the 
wall of kiva K. The latter figures were intended to represent animals, 
heads of grotesque beings, possibly birds, and terraced designs sym- 
bolic of rain clouds. As one or more of these symbols occur on pottery 
fragments, there appears no doubt that both were made by the same 
people. Among rock markings may also be mentioned shallow, con- 
cave grooves made by rubbing harder stones, which can be seen on the 
cliffs in front of rooms 92 and 93 and in the court west of room 51. 

Among the figures painted on whitewashed walls of room 11 may 
be mentioned triangles, parallel red lines with dots, and a square 
figure, in red, crossed by zigzags, recalling the designs on old Navaho 
blankets. 

The parallel lines are placed vertically and are not unlike, save in 
color, those which the Hopi make with prayer meal on the walls of 
their kivas, in certain ceremonies. But it is to be noted that the Hopi 
markings are made horizontally instead of vertically, as at Cliff 
Palace. The dots represented on the sides of some of these parallel 
lines (room 11) are similar to those appearing on straight lines or 
triangles in the decoration of Mesa Verde pottery. The triangular 
figures still used by the Hopi in decorating the margins of dados in 
their houses also occur on some of the Cliff-Palace walls, but are 
placed in a reversed position. They are said to represent a butterfly, 
a rain cloud, or a sex symbol. It is interesting to note in passing that 
two or more triangles placed one above another appear constantly in 
the same position in Moorish tile and stucco decorations, but this, of 
course, is only a coincidence, as there is no evidence of a cultural 
connection; 

•This figure resembles closely that on the outside walls of the third story of room 11 of 
Spruce- tree House. (See pis. 4, 5, 6, Bulletin 4i, Bureau of American Ethnology.) 
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Refuse Heaps 

Almost every Mesa Verde cliff -dwelling has an unoccupied space 
back of the rooms," as in the rear of rooms 28 to 40, which served as 
a depository for all kinds of rubbish. Here the inhabitants of Cliff 
Palace also deposited certain of their dead, which became mummified 
on account of the dryness of the air in the cave. 

There is also a vacant space between the rear of the Speaker-chiefs 
House and the cave wall, but this space was almost entirely free of 
refuse. The amount of debris in the refuse heaps back of the so-called 
plaza quarter lends weight to other evidence that this is one of the 
oldest sections of Cliff Palace. 

The accumulation of debris was so deep in these places, and the 
difficulties of removal so great, that it was not attempted. It had all 
been dug over by relic seekers who are said to have found many 
specimens therein.^ 

Secular Rooms 

The majority of the rooms in Cliff Palace were devoted to secular 
purposes. These are of several types, and differ in form, in position, 
arid in function. Their form is either circular or rectangular, or 
some modification of these two. As a rule, the secular rooms lie deep 
under the cliffs, several extending as far back as the rear of the cave. 
The front of Cliff Palace shows at least two tiers or terraces of 
secular rooms, the roof of the lower one being level with that of the 
floor of the tier above. The front walls of secular rooms lower than 
the fourth terrace are as a rule destroyed, but the lateral walls are 
evident, especially in the tower quarter. The passage from one of 
these terraces to the room above was made by means of ladders or 
by stone steps along the corners. 

The following classification of secular rooms, based on their func- 
tion, may be noted: (1) Living rooms; (2) milling rooms; (3) storage 
rooms; (4) rooms of unknown function ;<' (5) towers; (6) round 

« Isolated cUff-dwelllnffs are scattered throughout the Southwest, but there are several 
areas, as the Mesa Verde, In which they are concentrated. Among these clusters may 
be mentioned the Canyon de Cbelly, the Navaho National Monument, the Red Rocks area, 
and that of the upper Gila. One characteristic feature in which the cliff-dwelllngs of 
the Mesa Verde differ from some others is the independence of all of the upright walls 
from support of the sides of the cliffs. In the cliff-bouses of the Nayaho Monument a 
large majority of the houses have the rear wall of the cave as a wall of the building; 
a few of the houses In Cliff Palace have the same, but the largest number are entirely 
free from the cliff. This separation on all sides is due largely to the geological structure 
of the rear of the cavern in which the cliff-house stands. 

* Workmen could operate In these parts only by tying sponges over their nostrils, so 
difficult was It to breathe on account of the fine dust. 

" Possibly some of these may have been used sometimes for ceremonial purposes, or 
rather for the less Important rites. 

44726*'— Bull. 51-11 3 
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rooms. It is difficult to distinguish in some instances to which of 
the above classes some of the rooms belong. The secular houses were 
probably owned by the oldest women of the clan, and the kivas were 
the property of the men of their respective clans, but courts, plazas, 
and pasageways were common property. 

The masonry* of all secular rooms is practically identical and 
as a rule is inferior to that of kivas, their walls varying in width 
and having a uniform thickness from foundation to top. There are 
instances where the lower part projects somewhat beyond the upj>er, 
from which it is separated by a ledge, but this feature is not common. 
Minor features of architecture, as floors and roofs, doors and win- 
dows, fireplaces, banks, and cubby -holes, some or all of which may be 
absent, vary in form and in distribution according to the purpose for 
which the room was intended. The few timbers that remain show 
that the beams of the houses were probably cut with stone hatchets 
aided by the use of fire. The labor of hauling these timbers and of 
stripping them of their branches must have been great, considering 
the rude appliances at hand. It would seem that the cliff-dwellers 
were not ignorant of the use of the wedge with which to split logs, 
since the surfaces of split sticks are always more or less fibrous, never 
smooth, as would be expected if metal implements had been used. 
All transportation was manual, without the assistance of beasts of 
burden or of any but the rudest mechanical contrivances. 

Doors and Windows 

There is difficulty in distinguishing doorways from windows in 
cliff-dwellings, on which account they are here treated together. 
Both are simple openings in the walls, the former as a rule being 
larger than the latter. As door openings are regularly situated high 
above the floor, there may have been ladders by which the doorways 
of the second and third stories were reached. The rooms may have 
been entered by means of balconies, evidences of which still remain. 
Xo instance of a hatchway in the roof is now recognizable, although 
the absence of side entrances in several rooms implies that there were 
roof entrance?, several good examples of which occur at Spruce-tree 
House. 

Doorways of Cliff Palace have two forms, rectangular and 
T-shaped, the latter generally opening on the second story or in 
such a position that they were approached by ladders or notched logs. 
The theory that these doorways were constructed larger at the top 
than at the bottom so that persons with packs on their backs might 

«» Probably both men and women of one clan worked together in the construction of 
bouses, the men being the masons, the women the plasterers. Each clan built its 
own rooms, and there were no differentiated groups of mechanics in the community. 
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pass through them more readily is not wholly satisfactory, nor does 
the theory that the notch at the lower rim served to keep the ladder 
from slipping wholly conmiend itself. No satisfactory explanation of 
the form of the T-shaped doorway haj been yet determined. Generally 
the tops of both doorways and windows are nan'ower than the bot- 
toms, the sides being slightly inclined; but the lower part is rarely 
narrower than the top. Sills sometimes project slightly, and evi- 
dences occur that the sides as well as the upper part of the window 
and doorway were made of adobe, now no longer in place. The 
jambs also were probably of clay, and the doors, made of slabs of 
stone, neatly fitted the orifices. 

The prevailing storms in winter at Cliff Palace sweep up the can- 
yon from the southwest, but there does not seem to have been a sys- 
tematic effort to avoid the cold by placing doors and windows on the 
opposite side of the building; the openings, for instance, of the 
Speaker-chief's House face this direction and are open to storms of 
snow and rain. Many of the openings never had doors and windows, 
but were probably closed with sticks tied together, or with matting.** 
Certain windows were half closed, probably to temper the winter 
blasts. The sills of doors were commonly placed a foot or more 
above the floor ; ^ transoms above the door opening and peepholes at 
the side are not common in Cliff Palace. In some cases a stepping- 
stone projects from the wall below the door opening to facilitate 
entrance ; in others a foot hole is found in the same relative place. 

As the jambs, sills, and lintels were built hard and fast in the mor- 
tar, evidently both door openings and windows were constructed 
when the corresponding wall was built. The jambs in some instances 
and the lintels in others are of split sticks, the surfaces of which are 
fibrous and were evidently not split by means of iron implements. 
There is evidence that the size of the door openings was sometimes re- 
duced by a ridge of mortar which was arched above, as at Spruce-tree 
House, the intention being to make in this way a jamb to hold in place 
the stone door. There are no round windows of large size, but both 
doors and windows are quadrilateral in shape; the small circular 
openings in some of the walls may have served for lookouts. 

Floors and Roofs 

Not a single entire roof remained in Cliff Palace, and only one or 
two rooms retained remnants of rafters. It would seem, however, 
from the position of the holes in the walls into which the rafters 

« Some of the doorways were filled with rude masonry ; evidently the rooms were thus 
closed in some instancps before the building were deserted. 

* The placing of the sill at a level with the floor Is a modem Innovation at Walpl. The 
oldest houses still have it elevated, as in Cliff Palace. In some of the cliff-houses of the 
Navaho Monument sills and floor levels are continuous. 
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once extended that they were constructed like those of Spruce-tree 
House, a good example of which is shown in plate 9 of the report on 
that ruin. The floors seem to have been formed of clay hardened by 
tramping, but there is no evidence of paving with flat stones. The 
hardened adobe is sometimes laid on sticks without bark and stamped 
down. Although no instance of extensive rock cutting of the floor 
was observed in secular rooms, this is a common feature of kiva 
floors. Floors were generally level, but in some instances, when rock 
was encountered, the surface was raised in part above the other 
level. The majority of the floors had been dug into for buried speci- 
mens before the repair work was begun, but here and there fragments 
of floors were still intact, showing their former level. Banquettes or 
ledges around the walls are rare. In a few instances the unplastered 
roof of the cave served as the roof of the highest rooms. 

Fireplaces 

Many fireplaces still remain in rooms, but the majority are found 
m convenient corners of the plazas.<» The most common situation is 
in an angle formed by two walls, in which case the fire-pit is generally 
rimmed with a slightly elevated rounded ridge of adobe. In room 
84 there is a fireplace in the middle of the floor. At one side of this 
depression there extends a supplementary groove in the floor, rimmed 
with stone, the use of which is not known. Although fireplaces are 
ordinarily half round, a square one occurs in the northwestern 
corner of room 81. All the fireplaces contained wood ashes, some- 
times packed hard; but no cinders, large fragments of charcoal, or 
coal ashes were evident. The sides of the walls above the fireplaces 
are generally blackened with smoke. 

The fire-holes of the kivas, being specially constructed, are different 
in shape from those in secular houses. While the cooking fire-pits 
are generally shallow, kiva fire-holes a foot deep are not excep- 
tional, and several are much deeper. The fire was kindled in the 
kiva not so much for heating the room as for lighting it, there be- 
ing no windows for that purpose. Certain kinds of fuel were prob- 
ably prescribed, but logs were not burned in kivas on account of the 
heat. No evidences of smoke-hoods or chimneys have been found in 
any of the Cliff Palace rooms. The walls of many kivas showed 
blackening by soot or smoke. 

Living Rooms 

It is difficult to distinguish rooms in which the inhabitants lived 
from others used by them for storage and other purposes, since 
most of their work, as cooking, pottery making, and like domestic 

• Smoke on the walls of certain second and third stories shows that fireplaces were 
not restricted to the ground floor. 
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operations, was conducted either on the house-tops or in the plazas. 
Under living rooms are included the women's rooms," or those in 
which centered the family life ; and, in a general way, we may suppose 
the large rooms and those with banquettes were sleeping rooms. 
The popular misconception that the cliflF-dwellers were of small 
stature has undoubtedly arisen from the diminutive size of all the 
secular rooms, but it must be remembered that the life of the cliff- 
dwellers was really an out-of-door one, the roof of the cave affording 
the necessary protection. 

Milling Rooms 

There are several rooms in Cliff Palace which appear to have been 
given up solely to the operation of grinding com. The mills are 
box-like structures, constructed of slabs of stone set on edge, each con- 
taining a slanting stone called a metate, from which the mill is called 
by the Hopi the metatcJci^ or " metate house," The following descrip- 
tion of a metataki in pueblos seen by Castaneda in 1540 applies, in a 
general way, to the small milling troughs in Cliff Palace : 

One room is appointed for culinary purposes, another for the grinding of 
com ; the latter is isolated [not so in Cliff Palace] and contains an oven and 
three stones [one, two, three, or four in Cliff Palace], cemented finely together. 
Three women sit [kneel] before these stones: the first crushes the corn, the 
second grinds it, and the third reduces it quite to a powder. 

In grinding com, which was generally the work of the girls or 
young women, the grinder knelt before the metataki and used a flat 
stone, which was rubbed back and forth on the metate. The corn 
meal thus ground fell into a squarish depression, made of smooth 
stones, at the lower end ot the metate. Commonly the corners of this 
receptacle for the meal that had been ground were filled in with clay, 
and on each side of the metate were inserted fragments of pottery, 
which rounded the corners and made it easier to brush the meal 
into a heap. In room 92, where there are four metates, occupying 
almost the whole milling room, there are upright stones on the side 
of the wall, back of tlie place where the women knelt, against which 
they braced their feet. 

Most of the grinding boxes were destroyed, but those in the Speaker- 
chiefs house and others west of kiva V, especially the latter, were 
still in good condition, the metates being in place. Evidences of 
former metatakis were apparent in the floor of several other rooms, as 
in a room back of kiva K. It is evident from the number of metates 
found in Cliff Palace that several milling rooms, not now recogniza- 
ble, formerly existed, and it is probable that every large dan had its 

* Among the Hopi tho oldest woman, as a clan representative, owns the IlyinK rooms, but 
klvas are the property of the men. the kiva chief of certain fraternities being the direct 
descendant of the clan chief of the ceremony when limited to his clan. 
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own milling room, with one or more metatakis, according to neces- 
sity. Although many metates without metatakis occur in Cliff 
Palace, that in itself is not evidence that they were moved from 
place to place by the inhabitants. These milling rocHns were ap- 
parently roofed, low, and one-storied, possibly in some instances open 
on top, but generally had a small peephole or window for the entrance 
of light or for permitting the grinder.s to see passers-by. 

Granaries 

Under the general name of granaries are included storage rooms, 
some of which ai*e situated below living rooms.<» Here corn for con- 
sumption was stacked, and if we may follow Hopi customs in our 
interpretation of cliflF-dv ellers' habits, the people of Cliff Palace no 
doubt had a supply suflScient to prevent famine by tiding over a 
failure of crops for two or more years. Many of these chambers 
were without tloorways or windows; they wore not limited to storage 
of com, but served for the preservation of any food products or valu- 
able cult paraphernalia. Each clan no doubt observed more or less 
secrecy in the amount of corn it kept for future use, and on that ac- 
count the storage rooms were ordinarily hidden from view. 

The droppings of chipmunks and other rodents show that these 
commensals were numerous, and their presence made necessary the 
building of storage rooms in such manner that they would be proof 
against the ravages of such animals. The three cists constructed of 
stone slabs placed vertically, situated back of the Speaker-chiefs 
House, sometimes called " eagle houses," were probably storage bins; 
in support of this hypothesis may be mentioned the fact that the cobs, 
tassels, and leaves of com are said to have been abundant in them 
when Cliff Palace was first visited by white men. 

Although eagle bones are found in the refuse in the unoccupied 
part of the cave back of the houses, their abundance does not necessa- 
rily prove that eagles were confined in them by the inhabitants of 
Cliff Palace. Perhaps the eagle nests in the canyon were owned by 
different clans and were visited yearly or whenever feathers were 
needed, and the dead eagles were probably buried ceremonially in 
these places, which therefore may he called eagle cemeteries, as among 
the Hopi.'' 

Crematories 

As is well known to students of the Southwest, the tribes of 
Indians dwelling along the lower Colorado river disposed of their 
dead by cremation, and evidences of burning the dead are found 

•GenetlcaUy the room for storage of property was of earHest coDstructlon. This 
custom, which was necessary among agriculturists whose food supply was hulky, may 
have led to the choice of caves, natural or artificial, for habitation. 

* See Property Rights In Eagles, American Anthropologist, vol. ii, pp. 690-707. 11M)7. 
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among all the ruins along the Gila and Salt rivers in southern 
Arizona. The custom was also practiced in the San Pedro and Salt 
River valleys, and along other tributaries of the Gila river. Casta- 
iieda (1540) says that the inhabitants of Cibola, identified with Zuiii, 
burned their dead, but no indication of this practice is now found 
among existing Pueblos. The ancient Pueblo inhabitants of the 
Little Colorado, so far as known, did not bum their dead, and no 
record has been made of the practice among their descendants, the 
Hopi and Zuiii. 

In his excellent work on the ruins of the Mesa Verde, Baron 
Nordenskiold speaks of calcined human bones being found in a stone 
cist at Step House, and Mr. Wetherill is referred to as having ob- 
served evidence of cremation elsewhere among the Mesa Verde cliff- 
dwellings. There can be no doubt from the observations made in 
the refuse heaps at Cliff Palace that the inhabitants of this village 
not only burned their dead but there was a special roc»n in the 
depths of the cave which was set aside for that purpose.** One 
of these rooms, situated at the northern end of the refuse heap, was 
excavated in the progress of the work and found to contain bushels 
of very fine phosphate ashes, mixed with fragments of bones, some 
of which are well enough preserved to enable their identification as 
human. Accompanying these calcined bones were various mortuary 
objects not unlike those occurring in graves where the dead were not 
cremated. The existence of great quantities of ashes, largely con- 
taining phosphates, apparently derived from the burned bones, form- 
ing much of the refuse, and the densely smoke-blackened roof of the 
cave above them, are interpreted to indicate that the dead were cre- 
mated in the cave back of the houses. 

In addition to these burning places, or crematories, in the rear of the 
buildings of Cliff Palace, there is good evidence of the same practice 
on the mesa top. Here and there, especially in the neighborhood of 
the clearings where the cliff-dwellers formerly had their fanns, are 
round stone inclosures, oftentimes several feet deep, in which occur 
great quantities of bone ashes, fragments of pottery, and some stone 
objects. The surface of the stones composing these inclosures shows 
the marks of intense fire, which, taken in connection with the existence 
of fragments of human bones more or less burned, indicate that the 
dead were cremated in these inclosures. It is not clear, however, 
that the dead were n6t interred before cremation, and there is reason 
for believing that the bodies were dried before they were committed 
to the flames. The mortuary offerings, especially pottery, seem to 

« While only one place where bodies were burned was found In riifT Palace, several 
such places were found on top of the mesa. Evidences of simUar inclosures occur at 
Spruce-tree House and at Step llouse. 
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have been placed in the burning places after the heat had subsided, 
for beautiful jars showing no action of fire were found in some of 
these inclosures. The existence of cremation among the cliff-dwellers 
is offered as an explanation of the great scarcity of skeletons in their 
neighborhood. When it is remembered that Cliff Palace must have 
had a population of several hundred, judging from the number of 
the buildings, and was inhabited for several generations, it other- 
wise would be strange that so few skeletons were found. It would 
appear that the chiefs or the priestly class were buried either in the 
ground or in the floors of the rooms, which were afterward sealed, 
whereas the bodies of the poorer class, or the people generally, were 
cremated. The former existence of Pueblo peoples who buried their 
dead in the region between the Gila valley and Mesa Verde where 
the dead were cremated is a significant fact, but further observations 
are necessary before it can be interpreted. It may be that in ancient 
times all the sedentary tribes practiced cremation, and th^t the region 
in question was settled after this custom had been abandoned. 

Ledge Rooms 

In a shallow crevice in the roof of the cave on a higher level 
than the roofs of the tallest houses there is a long wall, the front 
of inclosures that may be called "ledge rooms." <» Some of these 
rooms have plastered walls, others are roughly laid ; the latter form 
one side of a court and served to shield those passing from one room 
to another. On this outer wall, about midway, there is painted in 
white an inverted terrace figure, which may represent a rain cloud. 
Attention should be called to the resemblance in form and position 
of this figure to that on an outside wall overlooking plaza C of 
Spruce-tree House. This series of ledge rooms was probably entered 
from the roof of a building in front, and the opening or doorway 
above room 6() served as such an entrance, according to several stock- 
men who visited Cliff Palace in earlier days. 

ENUMERATION OF THE ROOMS IN CLIFF PALACE 

Secular Rooms 

The rooms in Cliff Palace, now numbered from 1 to 94, include all 
those on the ground floor, but do not embrace the second, third, and 
fourth stories nor the elevated ledge rooms secluded in the crevices 
of the cave roof at a high level. Their classification by fimction 

"This type of building Is believed to be the oldest in those sections of the Southwest 
where cliff habitations occur. 
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already having been considered, a brief enumeration by form and 
other characters will be given. 

Boom 1, situated at the extreme southern end, presents no striking 
features except that one of its entrances is by stairs through the floor 
from kiva A. Its western and northern walls are of masonry; the 
remaining sides are formed by the vertical cliff. 

The walls of room 2 are constructed of masonry on the northern, 
western, and southern sides; the eastern side is the cliff face. As 
the floor of this room is made of hardened clay laid on small sticks, 
it was at first supposed that a human burial was concealed beneath, 
but excavation showed no signs of an interment. 

Room 3 (pi. 17) is a square inclosure between walls of other rooms. 
A portion of its floor is level with that of rooms 1 and 2, but a pro- 
jecting rock forms an elevated bench on the eastern side. On the 
underside of this rock there are pictographs, apparently aboriginal, 
one of which has a well-known terrace form, recalling the outlines 
of a T-shaped doorway and the white figures on the outer wall of 
the ledge room above mentioned. 

Room 4 is three stories high, without openings into adjoining 
rooms or exterior entrances. Its western comer is rounded below 
and angular above. 

Room 5 was apparently two stories high, with a fireplace in its 
southeastern corner. The foundation rests on a large rock. The 
arrangement of post holes in the south and west walls of this dwell- 
ing is exceptional, and their purpose enigmatical. There is a passage 
from room 5 to the neighboring plaza, which is occupied by kiva D, 

Room 6 is a small rectangular chamber, about 2 feet square and 7 
feet high ; it has an entrance on the western side into room 7, and, as 
it utilizes the walls of the adjacent rooms, it was doubtless built sub- 
sequent to them. Evidences of rebuilding or secondary construc- 
tion of walls on old foundations are so numerous in this section of the 
ruin that this may be the oldest part of Cliff Palace. 

Rooms 7, 8, and 9 are outside rooms, the western walls of which 
are more or less broken, while the front is entirely destroyed. It ap- 
pears that their connected roofs once formed a terrace overlooking 
kiva D on the west. There are doorways in walls of one of these 
rooms, but entrance may have been gained by means of hatchways. 
It was approached from plaza B by the aid of ladders or stone steps. 

Room 11, which may be called the square tower, is the only four- 
story building standing in Cliff Palace, its walls reaching from the 
floor to the roof of the cave. When work began on this building the 
whole northwestern angle had. fallen, and the remaining walls were 
tottering. To prevent total destniction, the entire comer was built 
up from a foundation laid on the floor level of the neighboring kiva. 
A small entrance to the ground floor, or the lowest of the four rooms, 
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is from a banquette (10) on the western side, where there is a pas- 
sageway from this lower story of room 11 to room 12, situated in its 
rear. Room 12 has a good floor, and room 11 a fireplace in the south- 
western corner of the lowest room of the square tower. Almost all 
the beams of the higher rooms of this tower had been taken out, 
leaving nothing but the holes in the walls to indicate the former ex- 
istence of floors. The beams now connecting the walls were placed 
there by our workmen to serve as staging and for tying the sides to- 
gether. The second and third stories of the square tower are also 
without floors. Their inner walls are plastered a reddish color, in 
places whitewashed, and the third wall is decorated with interesting 
paintings. In the western wall of the second story was a small 
window, and portions of a large T-shaped doorway still show on the 
northern wall of the third story. Split sticks support the section 
of wall from the top of this doorway to the roof of the cave. From 
the arrangement of its rear walls it would appear that the whole of 
this tower was built subsequently to the rooms back of it, which 
extend on each side, north and south. The repair of a doorway of 
the northern wall was difficult, the foundation walls of the eastern 
and northern corners of the tower being slabs of stone set on edge, 
quite inadequate to support the lofty wall above. This insuflicient 
foundation leads to the belief that when the base of the square tower 
was constructed there was no thought of erecting upon it the four 
stories that we now find. (PL 12, 13a^ 14a.) 

Some of the rooms of the square tower bear evidence of having 
been living rooms, and possibly the approaches to the upper chambers 
were by ladders from the outside; otherwise the T-shaped doorway on 
the northern side, above the painted room, remains unexplained. 

Room 12, situated east of the square tower, has no characteristic 
features, being more a passageway than a room, opening at one end 
into room 13 and connecting with kiva D at the other end. 

Room 13 likewise presents no distinctive features; its rear wall is 
considerably blackened by smoke, and it has a large square window 
opening into room 12. 

A large part of the front walls of rooms 14, 16, and 24 has fallen, 
having been destroyed by falling water. To obviate future destruc- 
tion, the southwestern comer of room 16 was repaired with cement, 
thus preventing further harm from dripping water. Rooms 16 and 
24 evidently formed a front terrace, perhaps one story high, their 
rear wall being the front wall of rooms 17 and 18. 

Rooms 17 and 18 are of two stories; both are square. The upper 
part of its walls shov.j that a portion of room 18 was formerly 
one story high and that the walls were erected before those of room 
17. A coping of masonry around three walls is a feature of room 18, 
the construction of which is superior to that of room 17. This room 
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has a large front window and two smaller openings higher up in 
the second story of the w^estem wall. The combined front walls 
of rooms 17 and 18 may be ranked among the finest examples of 
masonry in Cliff Palace. The large embrasiires made in this wall 
by vandals were repaired. 

. Rooms 19 and 20 also present fine examples of masonry and were 
evidently constructed before rooms 21, 22, and 23. The inner walls 
of room 19 were plastered ; the outer wall was left rough. Room 20 
shows crude masonry ; its rear wall is the vertical cliff, and the inner 
surfaces of the three remaining walls of the upper story were plas- 
tered, and painted with yellow sand or pigment. Apparently the 
lower room was used as a granary, having no entrance, except possibly 
through a hatchway in its roof, which forms the floor of the room 
above. The presence of sticks projecting from the walls of this 
room adds weight to the conclusion that it was used for storage. 
There is no indication of a fireplace. 

Room 22 has a stepping-stone, which may have facilitated entrance, 
projecting from the wall under an opening that probably served as 
a doorway. 

Room 23 has a fireplace in one corner, and rooms 25, 26, and 27, 
which are situated in a row, have for their rear wall the vertical face 
of the cliff. Although these rooms are only one story high, the roof of 
the cave slopes down low enough in the rear to form their roofs. The 
outer walls were plastered, and each room was entered by a separate 
doorway. Although their side walls were somewhat destroyed, they 
appear not to have been intercommunicating. It is, in fact, rare 
to find a doorway from one room into another on the same level, or 
suites of rooms communicating with one another, but chambers one 
above another are generally provided with hatchways. 

Room 28 is a two-story structure of excellent masonry, with an 
entrance on its southern side and a window frame of stone. Its 
second story formerly opened on the western side into room 29. Not 
much now remains of the plastering that once covered the inner walls 
of room 28, but the interior walls of room 29 still show well-preserved 
plaster. Although the latter room has excellent masonr\\ its south- 
ern wall, or that facing kiva J, is entirely destroyed. The floor was 
so well preserved that but little work was required to put it in good 
condition. 

Rooms 30 to 33 are represented almost entirely by the side walls, the 
front walls being more or less destroyed. Their floors lie on the same 
level as those of the second terrace, and their roofs may have been 
continuous with the third terrace. There is indication of a room 
(unnumbered) in the southwestern corner of plaza J, and another, too. 
mutilated to be described, on thei second terrace below it. 
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Room 34 is irregularly rectangular in shape; its floor is on the 
level of the roof of kiva H. It has good masonry and a smoothed 
stone sill with a groove cut in the upper surface for the slab that 
formed the door. Its interior walls show evidences of plastering. 

Room 35, situated on the same level as the kiva roof, has no win- 
dow, but there is an opening directly into kiva H. Its roof is a con- 
tinuation of that of the kiva, and has the old rafters, some still in 
place, supporting a few of the flat stones which formed the upper 
walls. As this chamber opens directly into the kiva, we may regard 
it as a repository for kiva paraphernalia ; * the Hopi designate a simi- 
lar chamber Katcinakihu^ " Katcina house." On the roof of this 
room the writer set in place a smooth, ovoid stone with flat base, 
artificially worked. Possibly this stone was formerly used as an idol. 

In Hano, a pueblo on the East mesa of the Hopi, masks are kept in 
a special room back of a living room, a custom common to all the 
Hopi. There is no evidence that the Cliff Palace people performed 
masked dances. 

The most picturesque building of Cliff Palace is the round tower, 
ro<Mn 36, perched on a high rock overlooking kivas G and H. From 
it the observer may have a fine view of the entire ruin and the can- 
yon, especially the view down the latter, which is unsurpassed. This 
tower is not unlike other towers in the San Juan and Mesa Verde 
regions, one of the most perfect of which is that in Navaho canyon, 
repeatedly figured. This prominent tower is built of worked stones 
laid in reddish mortar, and apparently was plastered both inside and 
outside. It is two stories high, but is without a floor in the upper 
story, or a roof. The theory in certain quarters that this round tower 
formerly extended to the roof of the cave is not accepted by the 
author, who believes that it was formerly only a few feet higher than 
at present. The break in the upper wall adds much to its picturesque 
character, which is likewise increased by its association with neighbor- 
ing buildings. The round tower has a doorway in its lower story, 
and above is another smaller opening, possibly a window. Several 
small peepholes are present on the western side. The sides of this 
structure are symmetrical, its walls slanting gradually inward from 
the base upward, and its vertical lines curving slightly on the 
western side. (PI. 4a, 11.) 

Room 37 is a well-preserved room with a metataki, or grinding bin, 
in the middle. 

While rooms 38 and 39 appear to be living rooms, they present no 
special peculiarities. The northern wall of room 39 was wholly un- 

« The Mongklva at Walpl has such a chamber which is closed by a door and is opened 
only when paraphernalia for certain ceremonies are desired. In the Warrior .House at 
Walpi there Is a similar chamber, ordinarily closely sealed, in which the fetishes of the 
Warrior Society are kept. Masked dancers among the Pueblos are called Katdnas, and 
the masks they wear would naturally be kept in a house ikihu) called " Katcinakihu.'* 
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dermiiied and tottering when the work of repair was commenced, 
so that its foundations had to be built up from the floor of kiva M. 
To make this diflScult repair work effective it was necessary to enlarge 
the base of the wall, making the side of kiva M curve slightly inward 
and thereby insuring a good foundation. 

The walls of rooms 41 and 42 are well preserved; the top of the 
cave served as the roof. These rooms were entered from the plaza 
containing kiva M. In room 42 a stepping-stone is set in the outer 
wall below the doorway, the object being to facilitate entrance. It 
is said that this room, the root of which shows signs of smoke, was 
occupied by campers while engaged in rifling the ruin of its contents. 

The cluster of rooms numbered 43 to 45 have well-constructed 
walls, but they have been considerably mutilated. Pegs from which, 
no doubt, objects were formerly hung, project from the smoothly 
plastered interior walls of one of these rooms. 

Rooms 47 and 48 show the holes of floor joists, so placed as to indi- 
cate two stories. These rooms form the southern side of the court, 
which extends from the main plaza of the settlement to the round 
rooms at the northern extremity. In front of room 50 there is a low 
platform from which one steps into the room through an entrance 
situated about midway of its length. 

Room 51 has a very well preserved fireplace in the northwestern 
corner and a doorway about midway in the northern wall. Its well- 
plastered walls show impressions of the hands and fingers of the 
plasterers. 

The eastern side of the " street " <* is bordered by rooms 60 to 63* 
inclusive, which open into it. In the wall of the last room (61) to 
the south there is a small peephole that enabled the owners to see 
from within the room anyone entering the street from the court. 
Room 59, probably the largest angular room in Cliff Palace, is with- 
out an entrance. Its high walls form a part of the northern and 
eastern ends of the court and almost the whole western side of the 
street. A large embrasure in its southern wall had been repaired by 
the ancient masons before Cliff Palace was deserted. North of 
room 59 remains of the foundations of rooms (not numbered on 
the plan) were found, and it may be possible that at this point there 
was a small open space, without a kiva; if so, it would have been 
exceptional in Cliff Palace. 

Rooms 66 and 68 are round rooms, not kivas, alfhough possibly 
ceremonial in character. From the roof of room 66, the walls of 
which are now lower than formerly, it was possible to pass on a level 
into one of the series of ledge rooms previously described. The floor 
of room 68 is exceptional in being lower than that of the cave outside, 

*A passage or inclosure surrounded by high walls is called kiaotnbi by the Hopi. 
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SO that on entering it one descends by a step or two. Boom G7 
appears to have been more a passageway (kisombi) than a room, a 
step from it leading down to the level of the triangular plaza in front 
of the Speaker-chief's House, south of room 70. 

Koom 70 is a milling room, w4th two well-preserved metatakis in 
one corner, each with a set of metates. In the w^all above these meal- 
ing troughs there is a small window through which the women en- 
gaged in grinding corn could see the passers through the court east 
of this room. The opposite corner is occupied by a fireplace, and the 
adjacent wall is pierced by a doorway with elevated thresliold, 
through which one passed from the milling room to the broad 
Speaker-chief's platform south of rooms 71 and 72. 

The inclosed space west of rooms 71 and 73 is separated from the 
rear of the cave by a high wall w^hich shuts off entrance on this side. 
The series of rooms numbered 71 to 74, and the two rooms west of 
these, form, with the banquette and the neighboring plaza, wiiat is 
here arbitrarily designated the Speaker-chief's House, the walls of 
which consist of some of the finest masonry in Cliff Palace. It is 
protected on the western side by a high, well-plastered wall extending 
southward from the corner of room 72, so placed as to shield the 
plaza from storms from this side. The banquette south of rooms 72 
and 73 is also finely plastered, and is approached from the plaza by a 
single step. This banquette probably was designed for the use of the 
Speaker-chief, but a similar structure on the eastern side of the 
plaza quarter served another purpose. 

The masonry, the doors and windows, and other structural features 
of the Speaker-chief's House are the best in Cliff Palace. Lintels, 
jambs, and door and window sills are of smooth-dressed stones and 
project beyond the wall. The rear rooms of this cluster extend to 
the roof of the cave, being three stories high, while those in front 
are two stories in height. The line of holes shown in plate 15 indi- 
cates the former position of rafters, but all signs of woodwork have 
disappeared from this section of the ruin. 

On the western side of the Speaker-chief's House are two rooms, 79 
and 80, likewise well built. The former has a banquette extending 
across the eastern side, and the latter is triangular in shape, with the 
exterior side rounded. The foundations of these rooms rest upon a 
large rock that has settled and cracked, the crack extending vertically 
into the wallff, showing that it has developed since the w^all was 
constructed. 

The inclosures 76 to 78, extending to the cave roof, are more like 
granaries for the storage of corn. They are built of flat stone slabs 
placed on edge, and rest on bowlders that have fallen from the cave 
roof, which is here lower than in the middle part of the cavern. Of 
these inclosures, 78 is the best preserved, all holes in its angles being 
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skillfully closed with adobe mortar, so that even now if the door were 
replaced it would be almost rat proof. The door opening is square, 
and is situated at the western side. There is no adequate evidence 
that these rooms served as turkey houses, as some have interpreted 
them. 

The rear walls of rooms 89 and 90 are well preserved, but those in 
front have been completely destroyed. The former has a banquette 
like that of the Speaker-chief's House. The walls of rooms situated 
north and east of kiva U, now reduced in height, formerly extended 
to the roof of the cave, which is here somewhat lower than in the 
middle of the cavern. The existence of these former walls is indi- 
cated by light bands on the smoke-covered surface of the cave roof, 
and fragments of clay still adhering to the side of the cliff show that 
the walls here were two and three stories high. 

In rooms 84, 85, and 86 the builder took advantage of the cliff for 
rear walls. The middle of the floor of 84 has a depression lined with 
vertical slabs of stone, evidently a fireplace, as it contained a quantity 
of wood ashes. In the floor on the eastern side of this fireplace there 
is a short trench also lined with stone and containing wood ashes, the 
relation of which to the other inclosure is unknown. It appears that 
this exceptional structure was not used in the same way as the fire- 
places so constantly met wnth in other rooms, but that it might have 
been used for baking paper-bread, called piki by the Hopi. In a 
comer of room 91 there is another depression, half under the floor, 
covered with a flat stone, that appears quite likely to have been used 
for this purpase. Unlike the fireplaces sunken in the floor, the one 
in room 84 is partially or wholly above the floor, its confining stones 
being several inches above the floor level. 

Room 92 is the best example of a milling room in Cliff Palace. It 
has four grinding bins, or metatakis, arranged side by side, with 
all the parts entire and in working condition. When excavation was 
begun in this part of the ruin these structures were wholly concealed 
under fallen rocks. As streams of water from a vertical cleft in the 
cliff poured down upon them after exposure during periods of rain, 
it was necessary to construct a roof to protect them.« The discovery 
of this and of other grinding rooms shows that the cliff-house 
metatakis are the same in structure as those in the Hopi pueblos. 
In an inclosure south of these metatakis was found a granary. 
Fragments of walls projecting from the cliff west of room 93 show 
the former existence of rooms in this section, but as their front walls 
have been obliterated by the downpour of water their form is obscure. 

* On the top of the rock that forms the foundation of the walls of these rooms, and 
south of them, are hollows or grooves where the metates were f;round, and shallow pits 
used in some prehistoric game. There are similar pits in some of the kiya floors. 
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KrvAS 

There are in Cliff Palace 23 ceremonial rooms that may be called 
kivas.** These consist of two types: (1) generally circular or cylin- 
drical subterranean rooms, with pilasters to support the roof, and 
with fireplace, deflector, and ventilator. (2) Circular or rectangu- 
lar rooms with rounded corners, without pilasters, fireplace, or de- 
flector. In the first group may be placed provisionally a subtype 
(kiva M, for example), without pilasters but with a single large 
banquette. As this subtype is the dominant one in the western part 
of the San Juan drainage, it may be necessary later to regard it as 
a type. As a rule rooms of the second type are not subterranean, 
but are commonly surrounded by high walls, being entered by a 
doorway at one side. There are 20 rocMns pertaining to the first 
type and three to the second type in Cliff Palace.** 

The majority of the kivas are situated in front of the secular build- 
ings, but several are in the rear of the cave, with high rooms in 
front of them. The largest cluster of kivas on the cave floor lies in 
the so-called plaza quarter, which takes its name from the open space 
occupied by the kivas in that section. The rooms on the terraces, 
especially those near the southern end of the ruin, were covered with 
fallen rocks and other debris when the excavation and repair work 
began. The walls of most of the kivas, whether in front or in the i-ear. 
were greatly dilapidated and in all instances it was necessary to 
rebuild them to the level of the plazas in which the kivas are situated. 

Following comparisons with modem pueblos, there is every reason 
to suppose that the kivas preserve the oldest types of buildings of 
the cliff-dweller culture, and it is believed that the form of these 
archaic structures is a survival of antecedent conditions. They be- 
longed to the men of different clans, as in a measure is the case among 
the Hopi at the present day, with whom every kiva is spoken of as that 
of a certain man who is a clan chief. The male and female members 
of jevery Hopi clan have affiliation with certain kivas (a survival of 
archaic conditions), and in certain clan gatherings, as the dramatic 
exhibition which occurs in March, the celebration takes place in their 
respective kivas. 

« The word kirot now universally employed In place of the Spanish designation " es- 
tufa *' to designate a ceremonial room of the Pueblos, is derived from the Hopi langoage. 
The designation is archaic, the element ki being both Pima and Hopi for " house/* It has 
been sought to connect this word with a part of the human body, and esoterically the kiva 
represents one of the underworlds or womb of the earth from which the races of man 
were born. It is highly appropriate that ancient ceremonies should take place in a Idv^, 
the symbolic representation of an underworld, for many of the ceremonies are said to 
have been practiced while man still lived within the Earth Mother. The word kiva is 
restricted to subterranean chambers, rectangular or circular, in which secret ceremonies 
are or were held, and the term kihu is suggested for ceremonial rooms above ground. 
The live kivas at Walpi are examples of the true kiva, while the Flute chamber may be 
called a kihu. 

• The so-called ** warrior room " in Spruce-tree House belongs to the second type. 
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As the kiva is the men's room, and as religious exercises are largely 
controlled by men, such ceremonies occur in kivas, which are prac- 
tically the ceremonial rooms.** 

KIVAS OF THE FIRST TYPE 

All kivas of the first type are constructed on. the same general plan, 
the different parts being somewhat modified by surrounding condi- 
tions. AVhile their general form is circular or cylindrical, some are 
square with rounded angles, others oblong, and others more or less 
heart-shaped. Their diameter and height vary according to circum- 
stances, but this type is always subterranean when possible, even 
though excavation in the rock may be necessary. 

The walls of the kivas are sometimes double, and the masonry is 
generally well constructed. The walls show evidences of plastering, 
which is decorated in some instances with paintings or incised fig- 
ures. The number of pilasters is commonly 6, but 4 and 8 are also 
evident; rarely, as in kiva M (the subtype), all are missing. Be- 
tween these pilasters are the so-called banquettes, one of which is 
usually larger than the others. The banquettes are generally built 
3 or 4 feet in height, consequently they could scarcely have been 
intended for seats. 

The pilasters are commonly rectangular, sometimes square, the 
size being about uniform from base upward. In rare instances a 
pilaster has a cubby-hole ^ in one side. A\Tiere circumstances require 
the ventilator penetrates the rear portion of the pilaster, but the flue 
never enters the side of the kiva under a pilaster. 

The pilasters, w hich are almost universal in kivas of the first type, 
as has been shown in the description and illustrations of the eight 
kivas of Spruce-tree House, served as supports for the roof beams. 
These rafters of pine rested upon and served to support other logs 
laid one over another, so that finally the roof opening was covered. 
Across the middle of the walls, at the top, two long parallel logs 
w-ere placed, in order to add stability to the roof structure. These 
beams were set far enough apart to allow a hatch midway between 
their ends, which served the purpose of an entrance and also per- 
mitted the escape of smoke from the fire directly below. 

Over the framework of logs were laid small sticks, filling the in- 
terstices, and above these was spread a layer of cedar bark ; the whole 
was then covered with clay, thus bringing the upper surface of the 
roof to the level of the adjacent plaza. Whether the kiva walls 
projected above the plaza and roof level is unknown, but possi- 

• In certain eeremoniefl of HopI women's societies the kiva has also come to be a 
meeting plac" for these sororities and where they erect their altars. 

^ These small holes, generally square, are usually found in the wall below the banquette. 
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bly they did, and there may have been a slight elevation of the 
hatchway, as in the Hopi kivas. It is commonly believed that the 
kiva roof was level with the surrounding plaza and that the entrance 
was through a hatchway, but no depression or other sign of a ladder 
or of its resting place on the kiva floor has jet been found in any of 
the Mesa Verde ruins. 

The floors of the kivas are commonly of hardened adobe; unlike 
those of the Hopi kivas they are never paved with stones, but the 
natural rock often serves for that purpose. It is not rare to find the 
surface of solid rock that forms the kiva floor cut down a few feet 
to a lower level. Although generally smooth, when the floor is the 
natural rock there are sometimes found in it small, cup-like, artificial 
depressions similar to those in the horizontal surfaces of the cliff or 
in slabs of detached rock. 

The fire-pit, which is found in all kivas of the first type,* is a cir- 
cular depression situated slightly to one side of the middle of the 
room. While generally lined with adobe, slabs of stone sometimes 
form Its border, and it is also to be noted that one or two of these 
small stones sometimes project above the floor level. The fire-hole 
is sometimes deep, and is generally filled with wood ashes, indicating 
long use. 

Every kiva of the first type has a lateral passageway for the ad- 
mission of air, opening into the chamber on the floor level, generally 
imder the large banquette. This passage, or tunnel, here designated 
a flue, communicates either directly with the outside or turns upward 
at a right angle and forms a small vertical ventilator which opens at 
the level of the plaza. Between the entrance into the flue from the 
kiva and the fire-hole there rises from the floor a device called the de- 
flector (sometimes called an altar), the object of which was to pre- 
vent flames and smoke being drawn into the ventilator, or to evenly 
circulate the inflowing fresh air in the chamber. This deflector maj 
be (1) a low stone wall, free on both ends; (2) a curved wall con- 
nected with the kiva wall on each side with orifices to allow the pas- 
sage of air; (3) a stone slab in the kiva floor; (4) a bank, free at each 
end, supported by upright stakes between which are woven twigs, the 
whole being plastered with clay.^ 

The supposed functions of the flue, the vertical passage, and the 
ventilator have been discussed by several archeologists. The uses to 
which the flue has been ascribed are as follows: (1) a chimney, (2) a 

« The fire In these rooms was more for light than for heat, for when roofed a large fire 
would nave produced so much smoke and heat that the occupants would be driven out 
The character of the ashes Indicates that logs were not used as firewood, but that the 
prescribed kiva fuel was, as at WalpI, small twigs or brush. No evidence of lamps has 
been found In cllff-dwelllngs. the lamp-shaped pottery objects having been used for pur- 
poses other than Illumination. 

* Cosmos Mlndeleff quotes from NordensklSld a description of a Mesa Verde kiva, the 
deflector of which was made In the same way. 
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ceremonial opening, (3) an entrance, (4) a ventilator. There is no 
sign of smoke on the interior of the vertical passage, which, being too 
small to admit a person, would seem to prove the first and third 
theories untenable. In the Navaho National Monument, where there 
are square rooms, or kthuSj with banks similar to the deflectors of the 
circular kivas, a door takes the place of the flue and the vertical pas- 
sage, and affords the only means for admitting fresh air to the room. 
Although it may have originated as a simple entrance to the room, it 
became so modified that it could no longer have served that purpose, 
ceremonially or otherwise. 

The position of the entrance to the Cliff Palace kiva is yet to be 
definitely determined. Analogy, together with the structure of the 
roof, would indicate that it was by means of a hatchway, but no re- 
mains of a ladder were found, and no indication in the floor where a 
ladder formerly rested is visible. It may be that the large banquette 
indicates the position of the hatchway .« 

The subterranean passageway under the flue and beneath the floor 
of kiva V should not be overlooked in a study of the origin and func- 
tion of the ventilator. This structure is without apparent connection 
with the ventilator, and yet it is so carefully constructed under it 
that it may have had some relation, a knowledge of which will even- 
tually enlighten us regarding the meaning of both structures. 

The kivas of the Mesa Verde are much smaller than those of Walpi 
and other Hopi pueblos, one of them being barely 9 feet in diameter 
and the largest measuring not more than 19 feet, whereas the chief 
kiva at Walpi is 25 feet long by 15 feet wide. Evidently kivas of 
such diminutive size as those found at Cliff Palace could accommo- 
date only a few at a time, and it is probable that they were not 
occupied by fraternities of priests but by a few chiefs ; indeed, the re- 
ligious fraternity, as we understand its composition in modern 
pueblos, had in all probability not yet been developed. Nevertheless 
the smallest kiva in Cliff Palace is as large as the room in Walpi in 
which the Sun priests, mainly of one clan, celebrate their rites. 



Kiva A (pi. 17) is the most southerly kiva of Cliff Palace, the first 
of the series excavated in the talus, its roof having been on the level 
of the cave floor, or the fourth terrace. The walls of this kiva re- 
quired little repair. Its height from the floor to the top of the walls 
is 8 feet 6 inches, and from the floor to the top of the pilasters 7 feet ; 
the height of the banquette is 3 feet 6 inches. The interior diameter 
is 11 feet. There are six pilasters, with an average breadth of 20 
inches; the distance between them averages 4 feet 6 inches. 

« On this supposition the large banquette may have been the forerunner of the specta- 
tor's section in the modern rectangular Hopi kivas, of which it is a modification. 
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The opening into the ventilator is situated in the southwestern 
wall ; its height is 2 feet 4 inches, the breadth, at the base, 14 inches, con- 
tracted to 11 inches at the top. The deflector, which is broken, is a 
thin slab of stone. The distance from the flue opening to the deflector 
is 2 feet 6 inches, and from the deflector to the round fire-hole 8 
inches. The diameter of the fire-hole is 1 foot 8 inches, its depth 2 
feet. Its western side is lined with small stones set on edge. 

There were possibly 4 niches in the side wall of the banquette, 3 
of them on the east, measuring respectively 16 by 20 by 12 inches, 9 
by 9 by 12 inches, and 3 by 3 by 5 inches, and the remaining one situ- 
ated north by east from the middle of the kiva and measuring 6 by 4 
by 8 inches.** 

There is a subterranean passageway (pi. 17, 6), 6 feet 6 inches 
long, from this kiva into room 1, and also a tunnel (pi. 17, a). 6 feet 
in length, between kivas A and B. The former has stone steps and 
rises above the banquette ; its width averages 18 inches. 



Kiva B adjoins kiva A, and is the second of the terraced rooms, its 
roof being originally on the same level as the former. It is circular 
in shape, and the height from the floor to the top of the room is 9 feet 
6 inches. The height of the top of the pilasters from the floor is 7 
feet, and that of the banquette 3 feet 6 inches. 

The inner diameter of the kiva is 13 feet 6 inches. There are 6 
pilasters, averaging 2 feet in width. The position of the ventilator 
opening is south by west ; its depth 4 feet, and height 2 feet 6 inches. 
The breadth of this opening at the top (it narrows somewhat at the 
base) is 18 inches. 

The deflector * is a slab of stone about 3 feet 10 inches wide. The 
distance from the deflector to the kiva wall is 2 feet 6 inches, and 
from the deflector to the fire-hole 14 inches. The diameter of the 
fire-hole measures 2 feet, and its depth 9 inches. The distance from 
the ceremonial opening, or sipapu, to the fire-hole is 4 feet. The 
diameter of the sipapu is 4 inches and its depth the same. There are 
5 niches in the kiva wall. 

The masonry of this kiva is fairly good, its western wall naturally 
l)eing the most destroyed. The banquette over the tunnel into 
kiva A is broader than any of the others. On the eastern side the 
kiva walls are apparently double. 

• The measurements of the klyas here Klven were determined by Mr. R. G. Fuller, who 
served as voluntary assistant during the summer. 

* With the exception of that In kiva Q there has not been found in any deflector a Inrge 
Stone ('• fire stone '") forming the cap or top. In deflectors formed of a slab of stone such 
a ** flre stone *' on top would be Impossible. 
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VARIOUS OBJECTS FROM CLIFF PALACE 

a Pottery fragment with bird-claw decoration in relief b, d Food bowls 
e Decorated fragment of earthenware / Ck)ver for vase 
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KIVA C 



This kiva is circular ; it measures 13 feet in diameter, and 5 feet 6 
inches from the floor to the top of the pilasters; The height of the 
banquette is 3 feet. The number of pilasters is 6; their average 
breadth is 2 feet. 

The deflector is a stone wall laid in mortar; its width is 3 feet 
6 inches; the thickness, 8 inches. From the flue to the deflector is 
2 feet 4 inches, and from the same to the fire-hole, 8 inches. The 
diameter of the fire-hole is 2 feet, its depth 1 foot. The sipapu is 
2 feet from the fire-hole; it is 6 inches deep and 4 inches in diameter. 

The masonry of this kiva was in very poor condition, most of the 
upper part being wholly broken down. There are 4 niches in the 
walls. The surface is thickly plastered and shows a deposit of smoke. 
The pilasters are of uniform size. The deep banquette is situated 
above the flue back of the deflector. 



KIVA D 



Kiva D is square, with rounded corners; it is 13 feet in diameter; 
its walls are 10 feet high and measure 7 feet from the floor to the 
top of the pilasters. The height of the banquette is 4 feet. The 
number of pilasters is 6; their average distance apart is 4 feet 6 
inches, and their width 2 feet. The eastern wall of this kiva is the 
side of the cave, and the whole was inclosed by high walls. On the 
southern side of the kiva is a passageway. The walls of the kiva and 
the cave roof above it are blackened with smoke. There are two 
deep banquettes. 

The flue opens in the western wall of the kiva ; its height is 2 feet, 
and its width at the top is 13 inches. The distance from the flue 
to the deflector is 2 feet 6 inches; from the deflector to the fire-hole, 
13 inches. The diameter of the fire-hole is 2 feet and its depth 1 
foot. The distance from the fire-hole to the sipapu is 2 feet 2 inches ; 
the diameter of the latter is 3 inches. This kiva has 5 finely made 
rectangular niches ii^the walls. The walls are well plastered and 
were painted yellow. Wherever the masonry is visible it is found 
inferior to none except possibly that of kiva Q.** 



KIVA E 



Kiva E is square, with rounded corners; it measures 11 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and is 9 feet 10 inches high. The elevation of the ban- 
quette is 4 feet, and of the pilasters 7 feet. The number of pilasters 
is 6. The flue opens on the western side. 

The deflector consists of a wall of stone, 2 feet high ; its width is 
3 feet 6 inches, the thickness 9 inches. The distance from the deflector 



•This kiva, which is one of the best In Cliff Palace, is illustrated by NordenskiOld. 
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to the flue is 1 foot 10 inches, and from the fire-hole 3 inches. There 
are 4 mural niches. As the projecting rock on the eastern side 
interfered with the symmetry of this kiva, when constructed it was 
necessary to peck the rock away 8 inches deep over an area 10 feet 
square, thus exhibiting, next to the floor of kiva V, the most extensive 
piece of kiva stone-cutting in Cliff Palace. Although this kiva 
was generally in a fair state of preservation, it was necessary to 
rebuild much of the eastern wall. 

The fire-hole of this kiva is lined with a rude jar set with adobe 
mortar. No sipapu was discovered in the floor. Kiva E is one of 
the few kivas in Cliff Palace surrounded by the walls of rooms. As 
it is situated in the rear of the cave, projecting walls of the cliff 
were necessarily cut away to a considerable extent in order to ob- 
tain the form of room desired on the eastern side. This side of 
the kiva is blackened by smoke antedating the construction of the 
room. There is abundant evidence in this portion of the ruin of 
secondary construction of buildings on the same site. Several walls 
built upon others show that some rooms may have been abandoned 
and new ones added, an indication that this portion of the ruin is 
very old, perhaps having the oldest walls still standing. 



Kiva F, situated on a lower terrace than the kivas already de- 
scribed, is square, with rounded corners, and is 9 feet high. The 
height of the pilasters is 6 feet 10 inches, and the top of the banquette 
is 4 feet 1 inch above the floor. The diameter of the kiva is 13 
feet. There are 6 pilasters; the distance between them averages 5 
feet; their average width is 2 feet 4 inches. The deflector, a wall 
of masonry, is 3 feet wide and averages 9 inches in thickness. 

The deflector is 2 feet from the flue and 18 inches from the fire- 
hole, which is 2 feet in diameter and the same in depth. The distance 
from the fire-hole to the sipapu is 2 feet 4 inches. The diam^er of 
the sipapu is 2^ inches, and its depth 5 inches. 

There are 3 mural niches, similar to those previously described. 
The roof of this kiva was of the same level as the floors of rooms 16 
and 24, the roofs of which overlooked the kiva situated in the 
terrace below. 

The walls of this kiva are black with smoke. The room is sur- 
rounded by a second wall, the interval between which and that of the 
kiva is filled with rubble. 

KIVA G 

This kiva may be called " heartshaped." Its height from the floor 
to the top of the roof is 9 feet, and it measures 6 feet from the floor to 
the top of the pilasters. The banquette is 4 feet high, and the inte- 
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rior diameter of the kiva is 12 feet. The numbers of pilasters is 6 ; 
their average breadth is a little more than 2 feet, and the intervals 
between them averages 3 feet 6 inches. 

The deflector is a stone slab 3 feet wide and 2 feet high. The dis- 
tance from the flue to the deflector is 2 feet; from the deflector to 
the fire-hole 11 inches. The diameter of the fire-hole is 2 feet, its 
depth 18 inches. The sipapu is 2 feet 8 inches from the fire-hole ; its 
diameter is 2 inches, and its depth 4 inches. There are 4 mural 
niches. 

This kiva is situateJin the terrace below that last mentioned, that is, 
in the second terrace, and was wholly buried when excavations began. 
The roofs of rooms 30 and 31 overlooked this kiva, their floors being 
on the same level as the kiva roof. 

KIVA H 

Kiva H (pi. 18) measures 8 feet from the floor to the top of the 
wall, and 6 feet from the floor to the top of the pilasters. The height 
of the banquette is 4 feet 6 inches. The diameter of the kiva is 11 
feet 6 inches. 

The deflector is a curved stone wall joining the kiva wall on each 
side of the flue.*' It is built of stone, -7 feet 6 inches high, 10 inches 
wide, and 20 inches high. The deflector is 1 foot 6 inches from the 
flue and 15 inches from the fire-hole. The diameter of the fire-hole 
is 2 feet and its depth 1 foot. 

The sipapu is situated 2 feet from the fire-hole* it is 3 inches in 
diameter and 4 inches deep. 

There are 2 mural niches. Exceptional features of this kiva are the 
curved deflector and the opening into a small room at the northwestern 
corner. Instead of extending straight from the kiva to the vertical 
ventilator, the flue turns at a right angle midway in its course. The 
ventilator is built at one comer of the kiva wall. As this kiva lies 
deep below the base of the round tower, a fine view of these several 
characteristics may be obtained from that point. 

KIVA I 

When work began there was no indication of the walls of this 
kiva, except a fragment of one which at first was supposed to l>elong 
to a small secular room. The kiva had been filled with debris by 
those who had dug into the upper rooms, and a large hole^ was 
broken through the high western wall of kiva L, through which to 
throw debris. The removal of this accumulation was a work of 



"A similar deflector Is recorded by Mr. Morley as existing in tlie Cannonball ruin, and is 
figured by Nordenskif^ld from the Mesa Verde. 

^ This entrance in the wail appears in all photographs of this portion of Cliff Palace. 
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considerable magnitude, and the repair of the kiva wall was very 
difficult, as it was necessary to reconstruct the foundations that had 
been blasted away to make the opening above mentioned. 

When this debris was removed and the floor of the kiva was 
reached, it was found that its walls were much disintegrated, the 
component stones having practically turned into sand, necessitating 
the construction of buttresses to support them. The dimensions of 
kiva I are as follows: The height of the top of the wall from the floor 
is 8 feet, and that of the pilasters 6 feet 8 inches. The banquette 
rises 3 feet 8 inches above the floor. The interior diameter of the 
kiva is 10 feet 10 inches. The number of pedestals is 4, averaging 
4 feet in height. 

The flue is situated at the southwestern side. The distance from 
the flue to the deflector is 21 inches; from the deflector to the fire-hole, 
2 inches. There are two mural niches, one at the northeast measuring 
13 by 11 by 8 inches, and one at the southeast measuring 13 by 11 by 7 
inches. A dado, painted red, surrounded the kiva, the color being 
most conspicuous, because best protected, in the mural niches, half 
of which are above, half below the upper margin of the dado. On 
this margin are traceable triangular figures like those on the painted 
wall of room 11. 

On the level of what was formerly the roof of this kiva was set into 
the roof a vase covered with a flat stone and containing desiccated 
bodies of lizards." 

KIVA J 

Kiva J is round ; it is 14 feet in diameter and measures 8 feet 4 
inches from the floor to the top of the wall. The height from the 
floor to the top of one of the pilasters is 5 feet 10 inches. The ban- 
quette is 3 feet 2 inches high. The deep banquette, as is usually the 
case, is above the flue, which opens in tlie southwestern wall. The 
•number of pedestals is 6; their average breadth is 2 feet. The 
deflector consists of a stone wall rising 20 inches above the kiva floor. 
There are 7 mural niches. The kiva walls were thickly plastered 
with adobe, and show the action of smoke.^ 

The open space east of the kiva, formerly continuous with its roof, 
is somewhat larger than is usually the case, making this the largest 
plaza in Cliff Palace, except that of the plaza quarter. There are 
remnants of rooms southwest of the kiva. 



« For a note on a similar vase and its use, see remarks on Idva S. It is probable that 
these dried lizards were regarded by the ClifT Palace priests as very potent " medicine." 

^ From all appearances the Icivas were plastered from time to time after the walls bad 
become blackened. 
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KIVA K 

Kiva K^ is round in form, and its height from the floor to the 
roof is 7 feet. The height of the pilasters is 5 feet, and that of 
the banquette 3 feet. The diameter of the kiva is 9 feet 6 inches. 
The pilasters are 5 in number, and average about 20 inches in width. 
The deflector of this kiva is exceptional, being the only known in- 
stance where this structure is constructed of upright stakes bound 
with twigs or cedar bark and plastered with adobe.^ The distance 
from the flue to the deflector is 18 inches, and from the deflector to 
the fire-hole, 8 inches. The diameter of the fire-hole is 20 inches, the 
depth 8 inches. The walls of this smallest of the kivas are formed 
partly of masonry, but in places the chamber is excavated out of 
solid rock, the ancient builders having pecked away projections in 
order to produce the desired form. 

The marks of smoke are clearly visible, especially on the flue; and 
on the surface of the eastern side are scratched several figures repre- 
senting birds and other animals. Eyelets of osiers set in the wall are 
also exceptional, and their use is problematical. 

KIVA L 

The height of kiva L is 7 feet 5 inches, that of the pilasters 5 feet 

4 inches, and of the banquette 3 feet 3 inches. The diameter is 12 feet 
2 inches. Number of pilasters 6. The flue opens on the western 
side ; its height is 2 feet. Only a single mural niche was recognizable. 

The walls of this kiva were very badly damaged, the whole of its 
front having fallen inward, covering the floor. The construction of 
the room demanded considerable rock cutting, especially on the east- 
ern side, to secure the requisite depth. Whatever masonry remained 
in position was, as a rule, good. Probably no kiva in Cliff Palace 
was more dilapidated when work began. It had been used as a 
dump by those who had mutilated the ruins, and a great opening had 
been torn in its western wall. Excavations showed that the floor had 
been wholly destroyed. 

KIVA N 

The height of kiva N is 7 feet 4 inches, and that of the pilasters 

5 feet 4 inches. The banquette is 3 feet high. The diameter of the 
kiva is 11 feet. There are 6 pilasters and 5 mural niches. 

This kiva was in bad condition when the work began, but it is 
now in good repair and exhibits interesting features. The deflector 
was wholly destroyed, and it was impossible to find the sipapfi. 
There are evidences of considerable rock cutting on the northern 

• This kiva, one of the finest and In some features the most exceptional In Cliff Palace, 
is not indicated In NordensklOld's plan. 

* NordensklSld describes a ventilator constructed in the same way. 
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side, and of a little on the eastern and southwestern sides. The 
kiva walls are blackened by smoke. 

KIVA P 

The height of kiva P is 8 feet, its diameter 11 feet 3 inches. The 
height from the floor to the top of a pilaster is 5 feet 10 inches, and 
to the top of the banquette 3 feet 4 inches. The number of pilasters 
is 6, and their average breadth about 20 inches. 

From the flue to the deflector the distance is 2 feet 8 inches, and the 
deflector is situated 6 inches from the fire-hole. There are 5 mural 
niches. 

The walls of this kiva are much blackened by smoke. The mascmry 
is fair, but much broken on the northern and western sides. There is 
evidence that a considerable amount of rock has been pecked away on 
the northern side to the floor level. The kiva occupies almost the 
whole open space in which it is constructed, and the walls of neigh- 
boring buildings surround it on all sides, rising from the edge of the 
kiva. In order to secure a level foundation, parallel beams to support 
the floor were laid from a projecting rock to a masonry waU. The 
ends of these logs project above the path that leads to the main 
entrance. 

KIVA Q 

This kiva (pi. 19) is round in shape and measures 8 feet 6 inches 
from the floor to the top of the wall. There were formerly eight 
pilasters, which averaged 18 inches in breadth. The height of the 
pilasters is 6 feet, and of the top of the banquette 3 feet 3 indies. 
The diameter of the kiva is 13 feet 8 inches. 

The fire-hole is 22 inches from the deflector ; the thickness of the 
latter is 10 inches, and its width 3 feet 3 inches. There are four mural 
niches, all in fine condition. Although the masonry of this kiva is 
the finest in Cliff Palace, its whole western end is destroyed. The 
floor west of the deflector has a slightly convex surface." 

No ceremonial opening, or sipapu, such as occurs in several other 
Cliff Palace kivas, was found in kiva Q. At the place where this 
feature usually appears the floor was broken, but as several of the 
Cliff Palace kivas have no specialized sipapus it is possible that this 
device may be looked for in another opening in the floor. There 
are no sipapus in the Hano kivas of the East Mesa of the Hopi, and 
the priests of that pueblo assert that the Tewa have no special hole 
in the kiva floor to represent this ceremonial opening. Apparently 
the Pueblos of the Rio Grande are like the Tewa of Hano in this 
respect. All the kivas of Spruce-tree House and a number of those 

• In ceremoDial rooms of ruins in the Navaho National Monument this curre is repre- 
sented by a raised step. 
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in Cliff Palace have this ceremonial opening, thus following the 
Hopi rather than the Tewa custom. Whether the fireplace was used 
by those who performed rites in kiva Q as a symbolic opening into 
or from the "underworld" is unknown to the writer. The sub- 
terranean passage in kiva V leading to the fire-hole, but not enter- 
ing it, is interesting in this particular. Kiva V, however, as pointed 
out, has in addition to the fire-hole a fine pottery-lined sipapu corre- 
sponding to the sipapus in Hopi kivas, but made in the solid rock 
floor. 

KIVA S 

This kiva is square, with rounded comers. Its height is 8 feet, and 
the height of one of the pilasters above the floor 5 feet 10 inches. 
The banquettes are 3 feet 3 inches above the floor. The diameter of 
the kiva is 10 feet 4 inches. 

The number of pilasters is 6; their average breadth is 20 inches. 
The distance from flue to deflector, which is a slab of stone, is 3 feet 

2 inches; the height of the deflector is 1 foot 7 inches and its width 

3 feet. 

From the deflector to the fire-hole the distance is 7 inches. The 
diameter of the fire-hole is 2 feet, its depth 9 inches. There are 2 
mural niches. The large banquette is 3 feet 6 inches broad. The 
shaft of the flue, after passing 18 inches under the kiva wall, turns 
southeastward 4 feet 4 inches and then takes a vertical course. The 
masonry of kiva S is fairly good. A jar is set into one of the ban- 
quettes, and was perhaps formerly used for containing sacred meal.<» 
This receptacle was left as found, and a slab of stone placed slant- 
ingly above it to shield it from falling stones. Under the huge rock 
above it there are light masonry walls outlining diminutive rooms 
used possibly for storage but not for habitation. 

KIVA T 

This kiva stands on an elevated rock, and has double walls, the 
intervals between the wall of the kiva and the outside walls being 
filled with rubble. 

The height of kiva T is 7 feet 6 inches, that of one of the pilasters 
6 feet 6 inches. The banquette is 8 feet 9 inches above the floor. 
The diameter of the kiva is 10 feet 5 inches. There were probably 6 

•Among the Hopi at the present day certain fetishes, as the effigies of the Great 
Plumed Serpent, are regarded as so sacred that when not in use they are kept in jars 
set in a banquette, the surface of which is level with the neck of the Jar. These 
receptacles are closely sealed with a stone slab when the images are deposited in them. 
Possibly the Jars set in the kiva banquettes of Cliff Palace may have been used for a 
similar purpose: 1. e., were receptacles for fetishes held in such veneration that, as is 
the case with the Great Serpent effigies of the Hopi, one even touching them may, in the 
belief of the people, be afflicted with direful disorders. 
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pilasters and 2 mural niches. Although the greater part of the walk 
of this kiva was destroyed, a deep banquette still remains above the 
air shaft. The floor has the same level as the second terrace, or one 
story above kiva S, the roof of which is consequently at the level of 
the floor of kiva T. 

Kiva T was in bad condition when work began, as part of its front 
wall had fallen and only the tops of the others were visible above the 
debris. Even the floor level was difficult to determine. 

KIVA u 

The form of kiva IT is round, and its height is 7 feet 6 inches. The 
height of one of the pilasters is 4 feet 11 inches, and that of the 
banquette 3 feet 4 inches. The diameter of the kiva is 12 feet. There 
are 5 pilasters. The fire-hole is 4 inches from the flue ; the diameter 
of the fire-hole is 20 inches, its depth 6 inches. There are 6 mural 
niches, so arranged that two large niches are situated above two 
small ones. The presence of but 5 pedestals is accounted for by the 
joining of 2 above the flue. Much rock-cutting was necessary in 
constructing this kiva, especially on the northern and southwestern 
sides. As the front wall of the kiva had fallen, it had to be practi- 
cally rebuilt. The foundations were unstable, apparently having^^ 
been constnicted on loose stones carelessly laid. 

KIVA V 

This kiva is round and measures 5 feet 6 inches from the floor to 
the top of one of the pilasters. The top of the banquette is 3 feet 4 
inches above the floor. The diameter of the kiva is 12 feet 8 inches. 
The number of pilasters is 6 and their average breadth 20 inches. 

The distance from the deflector to the line of the wall is 23 inches; 
the height of the deflector is 22 inches, the thickness 9 inches, and the 
width 3 feet 2 inches. The fire-hole is 18 inches from the sipapu; 
the latter is 10 inches deep and 3 inches in diameter, and is lined with 
a pottery tube cemented in place. There are three mural niches. 

Kiva V is exceptional in the amount of rock-cutting that was nec- 
essary for lowering the floor to the desired level. Probably the 
greatest amount of stone-cutting was done in this kiva. 

There remains to be mentioned a unique tunnel which may eventu- 
ally throw some light on ceremonial openings in the kivas of cliff- 
dwellings. Just beneath the adobe floor, extending from a vertical 
flue outside the kiva to the fire-hole, which it does not, however, enter, 
there is a passage through which a small person may crawl. Exte- 
riorly this opens into a vertical flue which was broken down; inside 
it ends bluntly at the fire-hole. About midway of its length there 
extends from it a lateral passageway, slightly curved, forming 
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a well-worn doorway. This curved passage opens through the kiva 
floor by a manhole. The walls of these passages are constructed 
of good masonry. Their function is unknown, but as most structures 
connected with kivas are ceremonial, this may provisionally be called 
a ceremonial opening. 

It is evident that this ceremonial passage had nothing to do or at 
least had no connection with the ventilator and deflector of the kiva. 
The opening is situated under the floor, passing in its course be- 
neath the deflector, and its external opening is by a vertical passage 
outside the ventilator. It also differs from the ventilator in having 
a lateral branch likewise situated under the floor. Passing to kivas 
outside the Mesa Verde region, we find homologous passages recorded 
as present under the floor in Pueblo Bonito, a ruin on the Chaco, 
and in the kiva of a ruin not far from Chama, where the passage 
under the floor is excavated in solid rock. Evidently we have in this 
structure a ceremonial opening the true significance of which is yet 
to be determined. Is it connected with the Tewa concept that the 
fire-hole is a sipapu, or was it used in fire, rites that were performed 
about the fireplace? These and other questions that might be pro- 
posed must remain unanswered until more is known of similar pas- 
sages in other cliff-dwelling kivas. 

A SUBTYPE or KIVA (KIVA m) 

* The method of roof construction, which is the main difference 
that distinguishes a kiva of the subtype from one of the first type, 
is due to the absence of pilasters. Kiva M of Cliff Palace may 
be assigned to this subtype, although many examples of it occur 
in ruins farther down the San Juan, as well as in the Navaho Na- 
tional Monument and in Canyon de Chelly. Kivas of the subtype 
are similar to those of the second type in that pilasters are absent, 
but they differ from them in the presence of a large banquette and 
in the subterranean position, which features also characterize the 
first type. The only circular kivas known to the ruins near the East 
Mesa of the Hopi of Arizona belong to the first type, two of which 
are found at Kukuchomo, the two ruins on the summit of the mesa 
above Sikyatki. 

The method of roofing a kiva of the subtype may be clearly 
observed in the kiva of Scaffold House in the Navaho National 
Monument.* The rafters here are parallel, and extend across the top 
of the kiva, their ends resting on the woU. The middle beam, which 
is the largest, is flanked on each side by another. Upon these sup- 
porting beams are laid others at right angles, and on these were 
placed the brush, bark, and clay that covered the roof. Entrance 

• See Bulletin 50, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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was gained by means of a hatchway on one side of the roof near 
the large banquette, which occupies a position, as respects the en- 
trance and the place supposedly occupied by the ladder and the 
fire-pit, similar to the spectator's platform of a modem rectangular 
Hopi kiva, except that it is higher above the floor and is relatively 
smaller. If the banquettes were depressed and enlarged into a plat- 
form, the form of the kiva being changed from circular to rectangu- 
lar, thus modified the banquette would form a structure like the 
spectator's platform of a typical modem Hopi kiva.® 

Perhaps of all the ceremonial rooms repaired the walls of kiva M 
were in the most dangerous condition. The front of the northern 
wall of room 39 had been undermined and was without foundation, 
hanging without basal support except at the ends. A support was 
constructed under this hanging wall, and to give additional strength 
the foundations were rebuilt a little broader at the base than for- 
merly, causing the wall to bulge almost imperceptibly into the kiva. 
Although no pilasters were seen, the deep banquette on the north- 
western side places it among the kivas of the first type. 

KIVAS OF THE SECOND TYPE 

The architecture of the two kivas O and R are so different from 
those already considered that they are set apart from the others m 
a second type. The form and structure of kiva W indicate that 
this room also may be classed as of the same type. In the side canyon 
north of that in which Cliff Palace is situated, where water was 
obtained throughout the summer, there is another kiva, also supposed 
to belong to the second type.* 

The main difference in construction between the two types of 
kivas is the absence of pilasters, which implies the absence of a 
roof in the second type. The suggestion that a kiva of the second 
type is simply an unfinished form of the first type has little to 
support it, but whether the architectural difference in the two 
types has any functional importance or meaning is unknown. It 
has been suggested that one type was used by the Winter, the other 
by the Summer people.*' 

• The two circular kivas of Kukuchomo, near Sikyatki, have this large banquette and 
In other respects resemble the ruins of Canyon dc Chelly. Kukuchomo marks the site of 
a settlement of the Coyote clan of the Uopl In prehistoric times. 

^ As a huge rock had fallen from the roof of the cave in which this kiva lies, since It 
was first occupied, it would appear that the place was abandoned on that account 

* NordenskiSld's description of this kiva has been quoted earlier in this paper. In the 
description of a ceremonial room of a somewhat similar or of the same type in Spruce- 
tree House the term " warrior room " is used ; there Is nothing to warrant this deslgni- 
tion, however, and it would be better to consider it simply as a kiva of the second type. 
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Kiva O is rounded below and square above, with a north-south 
diameter of 11 feet 10 inches, and an east-west diameter of 10 feet 6 
inches. The ventilator opens in the western wall. There are 2 mural 
niches. 

Both the plastered floor and the deflector are lacking, and there is 
no fire-hole nor sipapu. No roof or pilasters to support it were de- 
tected. It is difficult to measure the surrounding wall on account of 
its varying height. The masonry is good, but there are no signs on 
the walls that a fire had ever burned within the chamber. It would 
appear that this kiva was roofless, and that it had broad banquettes 
at the northern and southern sides. 



In shape this kiva is oval below and square above, without pilasters 
or other evidences of a roof. There are no signs of a floor, a deflec- 
tor, or a fire-hole. The surrounding wall of the kiva is high ; appar- 
ently there was an entrance at the eastern side. Banquettes are 
present on the northern and southern ends, and a narrow ledge skirts 
the other two sides. 

There are 4 mural niches: (1) south by east, measuring 15 by 11 by 
13 inches; (1) north by east, measuring 11^ by 8 by 15 inches; (2) in 
the north wall, measuring 13 by 8 by 12 inches, and 12 by 8 by 13 
inches ; the latter three being placed in a row and separated by slabs 
of stone. In the south wall there is a tunnel terminating bluntly 
and bifurcated at the end. 

Although kiva R was regarded by Nordenskiold as furnishing 
evidence of a transition form connecting circular and rectangular 
kivas, it seems to the author a new type rather than a modification 
of the circular or the rectangular kivas. 



Kiva W is not generally included among the Cliff Palace ceremonial 
rooms on account of its isolation from the houses, but there is no 
doubt that it should be so enumerated. It lies about 50 feet west of 
the end of the last room in the cliff-dwelling, and is not accom- 
panied with secular rooms. Although situated on the same level as 
the houses, its walls rise two tiers high, but no part of the inclosure 
is subterranean. 

From the height of the walls it at first seemed as if in kiva W there 
were evidences of a room above. This condition would be contrary 
to the rule and, to the Hopi mind, ceremonially impossible; but if 
its upper walls are regarded as homogeneous with the high walls that 
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surround kivas O and R, and we interpret this as an example of the 
second type of kiva, the anomaly is explained. 

Although this kiva is placed provisionally in the second type 
mainly because of these lofty side walls, on account of its isolsition 
at the end of Cliff Palace several observers have not regarded it 
as belonging to the ruin. Neither Nordenskiold nor Morley and Kid- 
der included it in their ground plans, nor does Nordenskiold men- 
tion it in his enumeration of Cliff Palace kivas. 

As kiva W is almost wholly unprotected by the cave roof, its walls 
have greatly suffered from the downpour of rains to which they 
are exposed. The masonry is fairly good. Evidently it was an im- 
portant building, and was isolated from other rooms possibly for some 
special purpose. As there are few or no walls of secular rooms near 
it, one may believe that it was resorted to by the villagers on special 
occasions and did not belong to any one clan. 

MINOR ANTIQUITIES 

In the preceding pages have been described the major antiquities, 
such as walls and those permanent objects which could not be removed 
from the places where they were constructed without more or less 
harm. There remain to be considered the minor antiquities, or the 
smaller objects which are movable and of a more perishable nature, 
especially if left in the places where they were found. It was mainly 
in search of such objects that much of the mutilation of Cliff Palace 
was done. 

It was not expected that excavations would yield any -considerable 
number of specimens, since for years Cliff Palace had been i^ 
over in search of them, and many hundreds of objects had already 
been found and carried away to be sold either to museums or to indi- 
viduals. Notwithstanding these unfavorable conditions, the collec- 
tion of objects, now deposited in the National Museum, is sufficient 
to afford some idea of the culture of the Cliff Palace people. 

Among the objects that may be mentioned in the category of 
minor antiquities are pottery, basketry, implements of stone, bone, 
and wood, fabrics of various kinds, ornaments, fetishes, and the like- 
all those objects commonly called artifacts that make up collections 
from cliff-dwellings generally. 

The excavations at Cliff Palace have revealed no specimens strik- 
ingly different from those already described as from Spruce-tree 
House. We would expect some variation in the symbols on pottery 
from the two ruins, but the differences are not conspicuous in the few 
specimens that have been compared. Nor is there any peculiarity in 
the form of the pottery, as the ceramic objects from Cliff Palace 
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practically duplicate those from Spruce-tree House, already described, 
and probably are not much unlike those still buried in Long House, 
Balcony House, and the House with the Square Tower. 

As many ceremonial objects, being highly prized, may have been 
removed from ClifF Palace when the place was deserted by its in- 
habitants, the few that remained present scant material from which 
to add to our knowledge of the ceremonial life of the people. The 
existence of so many kivas would point to many rites, although a 
large number of sacred rooms does not necessarily indicate more 
complex or elaborate rites than a smaller number: multiplicity of 
kivas does not necessarily mean multiplicity of ceremonies, nor few 
kivas a limited ritual. In no pueblo are there more complicated cere- 
monies than at Walpi, where there are only five of these sacred 
rooms ; but it must be remembered that many of the religious rites of 
Walpi are performed in kihus, or secular rooms. The same may have 
been true of Cliff Palace. 

The writer's belief is that in historic times, by which is meant since 
the advent of missionaries, altars have become more elaborate and 
rites more complex at Walpi than in prehistoric times, and that 
through the same influence the use of images or idols has also in- 
creased. This increase in the complexity of rites maj'^ be traced to 
the amalgamation of clans or to a substitution of the fraternities of 
priesthoods for simple clan ancestor worship. The elaborate char- 
acter of ceremonial paraphernalia may likewise be due to accultura- . 
tion,® which increases in complication with the lapse of time. 

Stone Implements 

The stone implements from Cliff Palace consist of axes, mauls, 
paint grinders, pecking stones, metates, balls, flakes, spear and arrow 
^points, and various other articles (pis. 20-22). There is great uni- 
formity in these implements, the axes, for instance, being generally 
single edged, although a good specimen of double-edged hatchet is 
in the collection. A fragment of the peculiar stone implement called 
tcamahia^ by the Hopi was found. 

While as a rule the hatchets are without handles, one specimen 
(pi. 20) is exceptional in this particular. The handle of this hatchet 
from Cliff Palace, like that from Spruce-tree House, elsewhere de- 
scribed, is a stick bent in a loop around the stone head. 

« For Instance, the complicated rercdos of many of the modem Hopi altars is made of 
flat wooden slabs, the manufacture of which would be very difficult for a people ignorant 
of iron. These probably replaced painted stone slabs of simpler character, examples of 
which have been found in ruins and indeed still survive in some of the oldest rites. 

»This object probably came from near Tokdnabi, the ancient home of the Snake people 
of Walpi, on San Juan river. Fourteen of these tcamahiaa form part of the Antelope 
altar in the Snake Dance at Walpi. 
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POUNDING STONES 

Anyone who will examine the amount of stone-cutting necessary 
to lower the floor of kiva V, for instance, to its present depth, or to 
peck away the projecting rock in some of the other kivas, will 
realize at once that the Cliff Palace people were industrious stone 
workers. A number of the pounding stones (pi. 22, a) with which 
this work was done have been found. These stones are cubical in 
form, or rounded or pointed at one end or both ends, and provided 
with two or more pits on the sides. They were evidently held 
directly in the hand and used without handles. Although generally 
small, they sometimes are of considerable size. The stone of which 
they are made is foreign to the vicinity ; it is hard, as would be abso- 
lutely necessary to be effectual in the use to which they were put. 

GRINDING STONES 

The most common variety of grinding stones is, of course, the 
metate, or mill -stone, used in grinding corn. These implements have 
a variety of forms. They may be flat above and rounded below, 
or flat on both sides, triangular on each face, or simply convex on 
each side. None of them have feet like the Mexican metates. The 
stone with which the grinding was done, or the one held in the hand, 
also varies in shape, size, and evidences of use.'* Stones with a depres- 
sion in one face served as mortars. A stone in the form of a pestle, 
flat on the end, served as a paint grinder. Several flat stones with 
smooth surface, showing the effect of grinding, and others with slight 
concavities, undoubtedly served the same purpose. Smooth stones 
showing grinding on one or more faces were evidently the implements 
with which the builders smoothed the walls of the houses after 
the masonry had been laid ; others were used in polishing pottery. 

MISCELLANEOUS STONES 

Many stone balls, large or small, were found. Some of these show 
chipping, others are ground smooth. Certain of these balls were evi- 
dently used in a game popular at Cliff Palace, in which they were rolled 
or dropped into deep pits and grooves. It appears that this game 
was played by occupants of the sacred rooms, as the pits are common 
in the kiva floors. Other stone balls were formerly tied to the end of 
a handle with a thong of hide and used as a weapon. 

• At several places on the surfaces of projecting rocks forming the foundations of build- 
ings may be noticed grooves where metates were sharpened. One or more of these occur 
at the entrance to the *' street " In front of room 51. The foundation of a wall in on«> 
room was built directly upon one of these grooves, part of the groove being in sight, tlie 
rest covered with masonry. Near room 92 there are many of these grooved "tts well as 
small pits. 
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A half oval stone, smooth and flat at one pole, is supposed to have 
been an idol, possibly the earth goddess, who is repeatedly represented 
by the Hopi in a similar way. It was left near where it was found at 
the northwest comer of kiva H. Our masons used rectangular, slabs 
of soft stone, which were doubtless door-closes, as mortar boards. 
They were held in place in the door opening by jambs made of 
mortar laid on sticks, and by a horizontal rod which passed between 
two osier eyelets set in the uprights of the door-frame and projecting 
from it. These stone doors were sometimes held in place by a groove 
cut in the threshold or by a ledge of adobe. 

Two thin, flat, circular stone disks (pi. 22, c), with smooth surfaces 
and square edges, accompanied the calcined human bones in the 
inclosure at the northern end of the large refuse heap. It is probable 
that some of these disks were used as covers for mortuary vases. 
Irregularly shaped flat stones with pits and incised figures pecked 
in their surface were used in a game, and a slab covered with incised 
figures but without the pits (pi. 23, c) probably served a similar 
purpose. 

Several large stones, which the builders of Cliff Palace had begun 
to dress and had later rejected, show the method adopted by them in 
cutting stones the required size. ^Mien stones were found to be too 
large to be laid, or had projections that interfered with the required 
shape, a groove was packed where the fracture was desired and the 
stone broken along ihe groove. 

Pottery 

No ruin in the Mesa Verde National Park has yielded more 
specimens of pottery than Cliff Palace, many pieces of which are 
preserved in various museums in Colorado and elsewhere. The col- 
lection gathered by the writer was small compared with some of these, 
and although only a few whole pieces were found, by restoration from 
fragments a fair number of specimens, ample perhaps for generalisa- 
tion, were procured. In the following mention of the pottery ob- 
tained from the ruin a very comprehensive idea of the perfection in 
the ceramic art attained in Cliff Palace can hardly be hoped. 

Southwestern pottery may be divided into two types, so far as 
superficial appearance goes: (1) coiled or indented undecorated 
ware; (2) smooth polished ware. Of the latter there are two sub- 
types: (a) pottery with a surface slip, generally white, on which 
designs are painted, and (6) decorated pottery without a sujf^erfiiiaj 
slip, and generally reddish in color. Cliff Palace pottery, when 
decorated, belongs to the last two divisions, but some of tl^e b^t 
made specimens belong to. the coiled or indented type. Altliough 
there are several fragments of red pottery ornamented li^^ith designs? 
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painted in black, and one or two specimens in which the basal color 
is orange, the majority of the specimens belong to the so-called black- 
and-white ware, which may therefore be called a type of this region. 

The whole pieces of pottery collected were chiefly mortuary ves- 
sels, and probably contained food offerings, indicating, like the sipa- 
pus in the kivas, that the cliff-dwellers had a distinct conception of a 
future life. In addition to the limited number of pieces of unbroken 
pottery, many of the fragments were decorated with novel patterns. 
Fragments of corrugated and indented ware are by far the most 
numerous, but although many of these were obtained, not a whole 
piece was found, with the exception of a single specimen plastered in 
a fire-hole and three others similarly fixed in the banquettes of kivas. 
These were left as they were foimd. 

The same forms of pottery, as dippers, ladles, vases, canteens, jars, 
and similar objects, occur at Cliff Palace as at Spruce-tree House 
(pi. 23-27). All varieties were repeatedly found, some with old 
cracks that had been mended, and one is still tied with the yucca 
cord with which it had been repaired. It is evident from the fre- 
quency with which the Cliff Palace people mended their old pot- 
tery that they prized the old vessels and were very careful to preserve 
them, being loth to abandon even a cracked jar (pi. 23, (/). None of 
the Cliff Palace pottery is glazed.* Some specimens of smooth pot- 
tery are coarse in texture and without decoration; others have elabo- 
rate geometrical figures; but animate objects are confined almost en- 
tirely to a few pictures of birds or other animals and rudely drawn 
human figures. The pictography of the pottery affords scant data 
bearing on the interpretation of the ancient symbolism of the inhabi- 
tants, as compared with that of Sikyatki, for example, in the Hopi 
country. 

Food howlis. — In form the food bowls ^ from Cliff Palace (pis. 23- 
25) are the same as those from other prehistoric sites of the South- 
west, but as a rule the Cliff Palace bowls are smaller than those of 
Sikyatki and the ruins on the Little Colorado. They have, as a rule, 
a thicker lip, which is square across instead of tapering to a thin edge 
or flaring, as is sometimes the case elsewhere. The surface, inside and 
out, is commonly very smooth, even glossy. The pottery was built 
up by coiling the clay, and the colors were made permanent by the 
firing. 

* The first description of " glazed " pottery In the Pueblo region is given by Castafieda 
(1540), who says: "Throughout this province [TlguexJ are found glazed pottery and 
vessels truly remarkable both in shape and execution/' This has sometimes been inter- 
preted to mean the glossy but unglazed pottery of Santa Clara. Qlazed pott^y wts 
found by the writer in 1896 in ruins on the Little Colorado. It appears to be intruslTe 
in the Arizona ruins. 

»Food bowls with handles, so common to the ruins of northern Arizona, were noi 
found at Cliff Palace. 
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The basis of the study of symbolism was of course the pottery deco- 
ration. As a rule the center of the inside of the food bowls is plain, 
but several have this portion ornamented with squares, triangles, and 
other figures. The outside of several bowls from Cliff Palace and 
Spruce-tree House is decorated, notwithstanding Nordenskiold speaks 
of exterior decoration as rare in his collections from the Mesa Verde. 
The geometric ornaments consist of rectangular figures." 

Mugs. — Some authors have questioned whether the prehistoric peo- 
ple of the Southwest were familiar with this form of pottery. The 
collections from Cliff Palace (pi. 24r-26) and Spruce-tree House set 
at rest any reasonable doubt on this point. There are, however, 
peculiarities in the form of mugs from Mesa Verde. The diameter 
of the base is generally larger, tapering gently toward the mouth, and 
one end of the handle is rarely affixed to the rim. The inside of the 
mug is not usually decorated, but the exterior bears geometrical de- 
signs in which terraces, triangles, and parallel lines predominate. 
Curved lines are rare, and spirals are absent. Mugs with two handles 
are unrepresented. There are no ladles in the collection, but several 
broken handles of ladles were found in the refuse. One of these is 
decorated with a series of parallel, longitudinal, and transverse lines, 
a design as widely spread as Pueblo pottery, extending across the 
boundary into Mexico. 

Globular Vessels. — The globular form of pottery was used for 
carrying water and seems to have been common at Cliff Palace. 
One of these vessels (pi. 25, h) has a small neck, and attached to it 
are two eyelets for insertion of the thong by which it was carried. 
Some of the globular vessels (pi. 25, a) have the neck small, the 
orifice wide, and the lip perforated with holes for strings. Double- 
lipped globular vessels, having a groove like that of a teapot, have 
been found in Cliff Palace as well as in other ruins of Mesa Verde and 
Montezuma canyon. The rims of these are generally perforated, as 
if for the insertion of thongs to facilitate carrying. The bottoms of 
these vessels are rarely concave. They are sometimes decorated on 
the outside, but never on the interior. 

Vases. — Small vases with contracted neck and lip slightly curved, 
and larger vases with the same characters, occur sparingly. These 
(pis. 26, 27, h) are decorated on the exterior in geometrical designs; 
the interior is plain. The bases are rounded, sometimes flat, and in 
rare instances concave. 

Disks. — Among pottery objects should be mentioned certain disks, 
some large, others small, some perforated in the middle, others im- 
perforate. Several are decorated. These disks served as covers for 
bowls, and similar disks were employed as counters in games or as 

• No curved lines are present in the many examplen of decoration on the outside of food 
bowls from Slkyatki. 
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spindle whorls. None of the clay disks from Cliff Palace has a 
central knob or handle like those from Spruce-tree House. 

RELATIONS AS DETERMINED BY POTTERY 

In the report on Spruce-tree House, using pottery as a basis, the 
prehistoric culture of the Southwest, including the Gila-Salt area, 
which can not strictly be designated Pueblo, has been provisionally 
divided into several subcultural areas. Among these are the Hopi, a 
specialized modification of the Little Colorado, the Little Colorado 
proper, the San Juan, and the Gila-Salt areas. 

Cliff Palace pottery symbols are not closely related to those on 
old Hopi ware, as typified by the collections from Sikyatki.*" Neither 
Cliff Palace nor Spruce-tree House pottery is closely aUied to that of 
the Little Colorado, as exemplified by Homolobi ware, but both 
have a closer likeness to that from Wukoki, a settlement ascribed 
to the Snake clans, situated near Black Falls, not far from Flag- 
staff, Arizona. As a rule the symbolism on pottery from the Little 
Colorado, which includes that of its upper tributaries, as the Zuni, 
Puerco, Leroux, and Cottonwood washes, is a mixture of all types. 
This river valley has exerted a distributing influence in Pueblo 
migrations, and in its ruins are found symbols characteristic of 
many clans, some of which, following up the tributaries of the Salt 
and the Gila, have brought Casas Grandes decorative elements ; others, 
with sources in the northeast, have contributed designs from an 
opposite direction. The predominating directions of ceramic culture 
migration in this valley have been from south to north and from 
west to east.^ 

The relation of Cliff Palace pottery designs to the symbolism or 
decorative motives characteristic of the Gila valley ruins is remote. 
Several geometrical patterns are common to all areas of the South- 
west, but specialized features characterize each of these areas. The 
pottery from Cliff Palace finds its nearest relation throughout the 
upper San Juan region ; the most distant to that of ruins in northern 
Arizona near Colorado Grande.*^ 

" Sikyatkl ware Is more closely related to that of the ancient Jemez and Pajarito sub- 
area than to that made by the Snake clans when they lived at Tok6nabl, their old home, 
or at Black Falls shortly before they arrived at Walpi. Careful study of ancient WalpI 
pottery made by the Bear clan before the arrival of the Snake clans shows great simi- 
larity to Sikyatki pottery, and the same holds regarding the ware from old Shongopovi. 

* In the ruins found on the banks of the Little Colorado at Black Falls, the predominat- 
ing influence, as shown by pottery symbols, has been from the north. It is known from 
legends that Wuk6ki was settled by clans from the north, the close likeness to the symbols 
of the San Juan valley supporting traditions still current at Walpi. 

<^A thorough comparative study of Pueblo pottery symbolism is much restricted on 
account of lack of material from all ceramic culture areas of the Southwest. It is like- 
wise made difficult by a mixture of typos produced by the migration of clans from one area 
to another. The subject is capable of scientific treatment, but at present Is most diffi- 
«ult of analysis. 
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SYMBOLS ON POTTERT 

The symbols on the Cliff Palace pottery are reducible to rectangular 
geometrical figures; life forms, with the rare exceptions noted above, 
are not represented, and the exceptional examples are crude. Con- 
trast this condition with the pottery from Sikyatki, "where three- 
fourths of the decorations are life designs, as figures of men or ani- 
mals, many of which are highly symbolic. The " sky band " with 
hanging bird design, peculiar to old Hopi ware, was unknown to 
Cliff Palace potters. Encircling lines are unbroken, no specimen be- 
ing found with the break so common to the pottery from the Hopi, 
Little Colorado, Gila, and Jemez subareas. The designs on food 
bowls are often accompanied with marginal dots. No example of the 
conventionalized " breath-feather " so common in Sikyatki pottery 
decoration occurs. Spattering with color was not practiced. 

An analysis of the pottery decorations shows that the dominant 
forms may be reduced to a few types, of which the terrace, the spiral, 
the triangle, and the cross in its various forms are the most common. 

Various forms and sizes of triangles, singly or in combination, con- 
stitute one of the most constant devices used by the cliff-dwellers of 
the Mesa Verde in the decoration of their pottery. It is common to 
find two series of triangles arranged on parallel lines. When the 
component triangles are right-angled they sometimes alternate with 
each other, forming a zigzag which may be sinistral or dextral. This 
design may be called an alternate right-angular figure. 

If instead of two parallel series of right-angle triangles there are 
isosceles triangles, they may be known as alternate isosceles triangles. 
These triangles, when opposite, form a series of hour-glass figures or 
squares. This form is commonly accompanied by a row of dots, 
affixed to top and base, known as the dotted square or hour-glass 
figure. Hour-glass designs are commonly represented upright, but 
the angles of the triangles may be so placed that the series is hori- 
zontal, forming a continuous chain. Often the bases of these serially 
arrayed hour-glass figures are separated by rows of dots or by blank 
spaces. 

A row of triangles, each so placed that the angles touch the mid- 
dles of the sides of others in the same series, form an arc called linear 
triangles. The St. Andrews cross, which occurs sparingly on Mesa 
Verde pottery, is formed by joining the vertical angles of four isos- 
celes triangles. 

The cross and the various forms of the familiar swastika also occur 
on Cliff Palace pottery. The star symbol, made up of four squares 
so arranged as to leave a space in the middle, is yet to be found in 
Mesa Verde. Parallel curved lines, crooked at the end or combined 
with triangles and squares, occur commonly in the pottery decoration 
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of Cliff Palace. S-shaped figures are known. Rectangles or tri- 
angles with dots, or even a line of dots alone, are not rare in the deco- 
ration. No designs representing leaves or flowers occur on pottery 
from Cliff Palace, nor has the spider-web pattern been found. The 
most common geometrical decorations are the stepped or terraced 
figures, generally called rain-clouds. 

POITERY RESTS 

Among the objects found in the refuse heaps of Cliff Palace are 
rings, about 6 inches in diameter, woven of corn husks or cedar bark 
bound together with fiber of yucca or other plants. These rings (pi. 
28) were evidently used as supports for earthenware vases, the bases 
of which are generally rounded, so that otherwise they would not 
stand upright. Similar rings may have been used by the women in 
carrying jars of water on their heads,® as among the Zuni of to-day. 
Some of these rings may have been used in what is called the 
" ring and dart " game, which is often ceremonial in nature. The best 
made of all these objects, found by Mr. Fuller on his visit to a 
neighboring canyon, is shown in the accompanying illustration 
(pi. 28, &). The specimen is made of tightly woven com husks, 
around which the fiber is gathered so as to form an equatorial ridge 
rarely present in these objects. 

Basketry 

A few instructive specimens of basketry or wicker ware were 
exhumed at Cliff Palace. One of the most interesting of these is 
the unfinished plaque shown in the accompanying figure 2. 

One specimen of basketry (pi. 29) has the form of a hopper; its 
whole central part was purposely omitted, but the basket is finished 
on the inner and outer margins. It recalls a basket used by the Ute 
and other Shoshonean Indians, but it is different in form from any 
figured in Nordenskiold's work, and, so far as the author is acquainted 
with other specimens of basketry from Mesa Verde ruins, is unique. 
It is supposed that when used this hopper was placed on a flat or 
rounded stone and that corn or other seeds to be pounded were placed 
in it, the stone thus forming the surface upon which the seeds were 
treated, and the sides of the basket serving to retain the meal. 

Sandals 

The sandals found at Cliff Palace (pis. 30-32) are practicaUy the 
same in form, material, and weave as those recorded from Spruce- 
tree House. The shape of these, however, is particularly instruc- 

•The Hopi use large clay caDtcens for this purpose, no vessels resembling which, 
whole or in fragments, have been found at Cliff Palace. 
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live, as it appears to shed light on the meaning of certain flat stones, 
rare in cliff-dwellings, called "sandal lasts." These stones, one of 
which is figured in the report. on Spruce-tree House, are rectangular, 
flat, thin, smooth, with rounded corners, and sometimes have a notch 
in the rim at one end. The exceptionally formed sandal from Clitf 
Palace (pi. 32) is similar in .^hape and has a notch identical with 
that of the problematical stone objects, supporting the theory that 
the latter were used as sandal lasts, as interpreted by several authors. 
The sandals are ordinarily made of plaited yucca leaves, their up- 
per side being sometimes covered with corn leaves for protection of 




Fig. 2. — Coll of basket plaqu(\ 

the feet. The thongs that passed between the toes are made either of 
yucca or other vegetable fiber, or of hide. 

Wooden Objects 

There are several objects made of wood in the collection from Cliff 
Palace, some of the least problematical of which are long, pointed 
rods (fig. 3) with which the ancients probably made the holes in 
which they planted com, in much the same way as the Hopi plant 
at the present day. These implements are commonly pointed at the 
end, but one or two are broadened and flattened. Xo example of the 
spatular variety of dibbTe found by others, and none showing the 
point of attachment of a flat stone blade, occurs in the collection. 
One or two short broken sticks, having a knob cut on the unbroken 
end, are interpreted as handles of weapons — a use that is not defi- 
nitely proven. There are several sticks that evidently were used 
for barring windows or for holding stone door-closes in place. 

Among problematical wooden objects may be mentioned billets (pi. 
33) , flattened on one side and rounded at each end. Two of these were 
found, with calcined human bones, in the inclosure used for crema- 
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tion of the dead, situated at the northern end of the large refuse 
heap. These, like the bowls with which they were associated, were 
coated with a white salt-like deposit. None of the many wooden 
objects figured by Nordenskiold are exactly the same as those above 
mentioned, although the one shown in his plate xlui, figure 17, 
is very close in form and size. 

Several bent twigs or loops of flexible wood from the refuse heaps 
were found ; these are supposed to have been inserted in the masonry, 
one on each side of door and window openings, to hold in place the 
stick which served as a bolt for fastening the door or window 
stone in position. 

Bent sticks, of dumb-bell shape, having a knob at each end (pi. 
<33, 6), are believed to have been used in games. A similar object from 
the Mancos region is figured by Mr. Stewart Culin in his account of 
the games of the cliff-dwellers,* The ancient people of the semi- 
deserts of Atacama, in South America, employed a similar but larger 




Fio. 3. — Planting sticks. 

stick, to which cords were attached for strapping bundles on their 
beasts of burden. 

Drills 

A small pointed stone attached with fiber to the end of a stick, 
similar to those found by Nordenskiold in ruin 9 and at Long House, 
was found. 

The Cliff Palace people kindled fire by means of the fire-drill and 
fire-stick (hearth), a specimen of which, similar to one collected at 
Spruce-tree House, is contained in the collection. Both of these 
fire-making implements were broken when found, apparently thrown 
away on that account either by the original people or by subsequent 
visitors. 

Bone Implements 

Many bone implements (pi. 84, 35) were found during the excava- 
tion of Cliff Palace. They are of the bones of birds and small mam- 
mals, or, now and then, of those of antelope or bear, the latter fur- 

" Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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nishing the best material for large scrapers. These implements were 
evidently sharpened by rubbing on the stones of walls or on the face 
of the cliff, as grooves, apparently made in this way, are there visible 
in several places. Scratches made in shaping or sharpening bones, 
repeatedly found on the masonry of Cliff Palace, are not peculiar, 
resembling those referred to in the report on Spruce-tree House. A 
small tube with a hole midway of its length doubtless served as a 
whistle, similar instruments being still often used in Hopi ceremonies 
to imitate the calls of birds. 

Sections of bones were found tied in pairs, and while it is not clear 
that these were threaded on a cord and worn as necklaces or armlets, 
as Nordenskiold suggests, they may have been tied side by side, 
forming a kind of breastplate not unlike that used by the Plains 
tribes. In a room of Spruce-tree House, according to Nordenskiold, 
eight similar pieces of bone were found strung on a fine thong of 
hide. 

Among other bone objects there is one, of unknown use, about 
an inch long and one-fourth of an inch in diameter, nearly cylin- 
drical in shape. A bone with a hole in one end, similar to those 
figured by Nordenskiold, forms part of the collection. 

Turquoise Ear Pendants and other Objects 

The single specimen of turquoise found at Cliff Palace was prob- 
ably an ear pendant, and a black jet bead was apparently used for the 
s^me purpose. With the polished cylinder of hematite found one 
can still paint the face or body a reddish color, as the Hopi do with 
a similar object. From the sipapu of kiva D there was taken a 
small deerskin bag, tied with yucca fiber and containing a material 
resembling iron pyrites, evidently an offering of some kind to the 
gods of the underworld. 

A button made of lignite, and beads of the same material, were 
found in the refuse heap in front of the ruin after a heavy rain. The 
former is broken, but it resembles that found at Spruce-tree House, 
although it is not so finely made, and also one from Homolobi, a ruin 
on the Little Colorado, near Winslow, Arizona. 

Seeds 

The cobs and seeds of com, squash and pumpkin seeds, beans, and 
fragments of gourds give some idea of the vegetable products known 
to the Cliff Palace people. . Corn furnished the most important food 
of the people, and its dried leaves, stalks, and tassels were abundant in 
all parts of their refuse heaps. Naturally, in a cave where many 
•small rodents have lived for years, it is rare to find seed corn above 
ground that has not been appropriated by these animals, and in the 
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dry, alkaline bone-phosphate dust edible corn is not very common^ 

although now and then occurs a 
cob with attached seeds. The f cm 
of Cliff Palace, already figured by 
Nordenskiold, resembles that still 
cultivated by some of the Hopi. 

Textiles 



The Cliff Palace people manu- 
factured fairly good cloth, the com- 
ponent cords or strings being of 
two or three strands and well 
twisted. So finely made and dura- 
ble are some of these cords that 
they might be mistaken for white 
men's work; some of them, how- 
ever, are very coarse, and are tied 
in hanks. Among varieties of cords 
may be mentioned those wound 
with feathers, from which textiles, 
ordinarily called " feather cloth/' 
was made. Yucca and cotton were 
employed in the manufacture of 
almost all kinds of fabrics. A few 
fragments of netting were found. 

The finest cloth was manufac- 
tured from cotton, a good specimen 
of which, showing a pattern woven 
in different colors, is contained in 
the collection. 

Several woven belts, and also a 
head-band similar to that figured 
in the report on Spruce-tree House, 
were uncovered by the excavations. 

The largest fragment of cloth 
was taken out of the crematory, or 
inclosure containing the calcined 
human bones, at the northern end 
of the larger refuse heap. It ap- 
pears to have been a portion of a 
bag, or possibly of a head cover- 
ing, but it is so fragmentary that 
pattern is woven in darker colored 




Fig. 4. — Woven forehead band. 

its true use is unknown. The 
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threads, with a ^elvage at two ends. The material out of which 
it was made has not been definitely determined, but it closely 
resembles that of the specimen figured by Nordenskiold (plate l) 
from Mug House. Our excavations were rewarded with a fine woven 
head-band with loops at the ends (fig. 4), similar to that described 
and figured in the report on Spruce-tree House. Several small frag- 
ments of cloth were recovered from the refuse heap, but none of them 
was large enough to indicate the form of the garment to which they 
originally belonged. 

In the group of fabrics may be included nets and cloth with 
feathers wound around warp and woof, similar to those figured from 
Spruce-tree House. 

There were several specimens of yucca strings, tied in loops, gen- 
erally six in number, which presumably were devoted to the same 
purpose as by the present Hopi, who attach to the string six ears of 
corn, representing the cardinal points on the six-directions altar, and 
hang them on the walls of a priest's house. If the cliff-dwellers used 
this string for a similar purpose, it would appear that they, like the 
Hopi, recognized six cardinal points — north, west, south, east, above, 
and below — and worshiped gods of these directions, to which they 
erected altars.** 

HUMAN BURIALS 

As has been seen, there were two methods of disposing of the 
dead — by inhumation and by cremation. The former may have been 
either house burial or burial in the refuse heaps in the rear of the 
buildings. With both forms of disposing of the dead mortuary food 
offerings were found. Evidences of prehistoric burials and cremation 
were found both on the mesa above Cliff Palace and in the ruin.* 

The practice of cremation among the cliff-dwellers has long been 
known. Nordenskiold writes (p. 49) : 

That cremation, however, was sometimes practiced by the Cliff Dwellers 
seems probable from the fact that Richard Wetherill observed in the same ruin, 
when the above-mentioned burial chamber was found, bodies which had appar- 
ently been burnt, together with the pottery belonging to the dead. 

The evidences of cremation found in the inclosure at the northern 
end of the refuse space of Cliff Palace is conclusive. The calcined 
bones uncovered here were also accompanied with mortuary pottery, 
cloth, and wooden objects. 

The flexed position of the bodies of the dead occurs constantly in 
the earth burials, which may be explained by the almost universal 

• For a Hopi six-directions altar, see Journal of American Ethnology and ArchcBology, 
Vol. II, 1892. 

*The house burials appear to have been mainly those of priests or other important 
personages. 
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belief among primitive people that when the bo4y is returned to 
" mother earth " it should be placed in the posture it normally had 
before birth. In house burials ^at Spruce-tree House the bodies were 
sometimes extended at full length, which may be interpreted to mean 
that the dead were not returned to the earth mother. There was no 
uniformity of posture in the burials at Cliff Palace. 

The work at Cliff Palace was undertaken at too late a day to 
recover VKy mummified human remains, all having been previously 
removed. Nordenskiold's figures and descriptions of desiccated 
human bodies from other Mesa Verde cliff-dwellings would apply, 
in a measure, to those from Cliff Palace. 

CONCLUSIONS 

While the work of excavation and repair of Cliff Palace described 
in the preceding pages adds nothing distinctly new to existing knowl- 
edge of cliff-dweller culture, it renders a more comprehensive idea 
of the conditions of life in one of the largest of these interesting 
ancient settlements in our Southwest. Of all the questions that pre- 
sent themselves after a work of this kind, perhaps the most impor- 
tant, from a scientific point of view, is. What relation exists between 
the culture of Cliff Palace and that of the neighboring pueblos? 
Directly across the canyon, in full view of Cliff Palace, there is a 
typical pueblo ruin, almost identical in character with many others 
scattered throughout the Southwest, some of which are known to 
have been inhabited in historic times by ancestors of Pueblo peoples 
still living. The contribution here made to the knowledge of cliff- 
dwelling culture will, it is hoped, shed light on the question, In 
what way are the cliff-dwellers and the Pueblos related? 

The relationship in culture of the former people of Cliff Palace 
to those of the large pueblo ruin on the mesa across the canyon is 
most instructive. How were the inhabitants of these two settlements 
related; and were the two sites inhabited simultaneously, or is the 
pueblo ruin older than Cliff Palace? So far as the culture of the 
inhabitants of the two is known (and knowledge of the pueblo is 
scant), the two settlements were synchronously inhabited, but noth- 
ing in them gives indication of the period of their occupancy. These 
questions can be settled only by the excavation of this pueblo or of 
some similar ruin on the plateau.** Nordenskiold, with the data 

" A true comparison of the mesa habitation and the cUff-dwening can be made only by 
renewed work on the former, which is now little more than a huge pile of fallen walls. 
Present indications show a greater antiquity of the mesa ruin, the site of which af- 
forded more adequate protection. On this supposition the mesa ruins wdutd be con- 
sidered older than the cliff ruins, and those of the valley the most ancient. If the nilna 
in Montozuma valley are the oldest, we can not suppose that the culture originated In the 
cliflfs and spread to the valley. The circular subterranean kiva bears indication of hftTln^ 
originated in valleys rather than In caverns. Nordenskiold does not mention the large 
ruin on the bluflf west of CllfP Palace. 
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possessed by him, did not hesitate to express decided views on this 
point : 

We are forced to conclude that they [cliff-houses] were abandoned later 
than the villages on the mesa. Some features, for example, the superposition 
of walls constructed with the greatest proficiency on others built in a more 
primitive fashion (see plate xiii) indicate that the cliff-dwellings have been 
inhabited at two different periods. They were first abandoned, and had partly 
fallen into ruin, but were subsequently repeopled, new walls being now erected 
on the ruins of the old. The best explanation hereof seems to be the following : 
On the plateaux and in the valleys the Pueblo tribes attained their widest 
distribution and their highest development. The numerous villages at no 
great distance from each other were strong enough to defy their hostile neigh- 
bors. But afterwards, from causes dlfllcult of elucidation, a period of decay 
set in, the number and population of the villages gradually decreased, and the 
inhabitants were agnin compelled to take refuge in the remote fastnesses. Here 
the people of the Mesa Verde finally succumbed to their enemies. The memory 
of their last struggle Is preserved by the numerous human bones found In 
many places, strewn among the ruined cllff-dwelllngs. These human remains 
occur In situations where it is impossible to assume that they have been 
Interred. 

Closely connected with the relative age and the identity of the 
Mesa Verde cliff-house and pueblo culture are the age and relation- 
ship of different cliff-houses of the same region, for example, Cliff 
Palace and Spruce-tree House. The relative number of kivas may 
shed light on this point. 

The relative proportion of the number of kivas to secular houses 
varies in Cliff Palace and Spruce-tree House. In the former there 
are about 7 secular rooms to every kiva; in the latter about 15. Long 
House has a still more marked difference, there being here only a few 
secular houses and a maximum number of kivas. Whether this vari- 
ation has any meaning it is impossible to say definitely ; theoretically, 
as compared with modem pueblos, the proportionately larger number 
of kivas points to a sociological condition in Cliff Palace characteristic 
of more primitive times. The larger the number of kivas relatively 
to secular rooms the older the ruin. Long House would be regarded 
as older than Cliff Palace, and Cliff Palace older than Spruce-tree 
House, Balcony House being the most modern and the last of the four 
to be deserted. A cliff-dwelling with a kiva but without secular 
rooms is rare, and one with secular rooms but without kivas is like- 
wise unusual. Where the latter exists it is so situated as to indicate 
that it was subordinated to neighboring large cliff-dwellings. 

The relative number of circular kivas in ruins and in modern 
inhabited pueblos where the circular form of room is found is larger 
in the ruins than in the inhabited pueblos. The proportionate num- 
ber of circular rooms to secular rooms in cliff-dwellings of the Mesa 
Verde is also larger than in pueblo ruins like those of the Chaco. 
Apparently the older the pueblo the greater the relative number of 
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kivas. If, as is suspected, a larger number of kivas indicates rela- 
tiviely greater age, the explanation may be sought in the amalgama- 
tion of clans and the development of religious fraternities. Hypo- 
thetically, in early days each clan had its own men's room, or kiva, 
but when clans were united by marriage and secret ceremonies were 
no longer limited to individual clans, the participants belonging to 
several clans, a religious fraternity was developed and several clan 
kivas consolidated or were enlarged into fraternity kivas such as we 
find among the Hopi and other Pueblos. 

From a study of kivas the conclusion is that Spruce-tree House is 
more modern than Cliff Palace. This conclusion is borne out also by 
the fact that the water supply at Spruce-tree House is more abundant 
than that at Cliff Palace. 

In one or two architectural features Cliff Palace is unique, althougli 
sharing with other cliff-houses of the Mesa Verde National Park many 
minor characters. The first difference between Cliff Palace and 
Spruce-tree House, outside of the disparity in their size and the rela- 
tively large proportion of secular to ceremonial rooms in the latter, is 
the existence in the former of terraces and retaining walls. Spruce- 
tree House is built on one level, above which rise the secular houses 
while below are the ceremonial rooms or kivas. The contrast of 
this simple condition with that of Cliff Palace, with its three ter- 
races and the complicated front wall at several levels thereby necessi- 
tated, is apparent. 

There are several other ruins in the Mesa Verde Park in whicn tne 
configuration of the rear of the cave led to the construction of the 
cliff-house in terrace form. This is well exemplified in the Spring 
House, where buildings on an upper level occupy much the same 
relation to those below as the ledge houses to the main ruin, and in 
ruins in the Canyon de Chelly, like those in Mummy Cave, where 
this relation of the buildings on the ledge to those on top of the talus 
is even more pronounced. Architectural features in diff-houses are 
due to the geological structure of the cave in which they are situated 
rather than to cultural differences. 

Nothing was found to indicate that Cliff Palace was inhabited 
during the historic period. The inhabitants were not acquainted with 
metals brought by white men to the Southwest. The absence of glass 
and of glazed pottery is also significant. No sheep, horses, or other 
l>easts of burden paid them tribute. In fact, there is no evidence 
that they had ever heard of white men. These ruins belong to the 
stone age in America and show no evidence of white man's culture. 

Except that it is prehistoric, the period at which Cliff Palace was 
inhabited is therefore largely a matter for archeological investigation 
to determine, and thus far no decisive evidence bearing on that point 
has been produced. It has been held that Cliff Palace is five hundred 
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years old, and some writers have added five centuries to this guess; 
but the nature of the evidence on which this extreme antiquity is 
ascribed to the ruin is not warranted by the evidence available. 

Ko additional information was obtained bearing on current theories 
of the causes that led the ancient occupants of the Mesa Verde cliff- 
dwellings to adopt this inhospitable and inconvenient habitat. It 
is probable that one and the same cause led to the abandonment of 
Spruce-tree House, Cliff Palace, and other Mesa Verde cliff-houses. 
The inhabitants of these buildings struggled to gain a livelihood 
against their unfavorable environment until a too-exacting nature 
finally overcame them. There are no indications that the abandon- 
ment of Cliff Palace was cataclysmic in nature : it seems to have been 
a gradual desertion by one clan after another. One of the primary 
reasons was change of climate, which caused the water supply to 
diminish and the crops to fail; but long before its final desertion 
many clans abandoned the place, and drifting from point to point 
sought home-sites where water was more abundant. All available 
data lend weight to a belief that the cliff-houses of Mesa Verde were 
not abandoned simultaneously, but were deserted one by one. Pos- 
sibly the inhabitants retired to the river valleys, where water was 
constant, and later gave up life on the mesa. But even then the cul- 
ture was not allowed to continue unmodified by outside influences. 
Where the descendants of Cliff Palace now dwell, or whether they 
are now extinct, can be determined only by additional research. 

Evidence is rapidly accumulating in support of the thec^y that 
the "cliff-dweller culture'' of our Southwest was preceded by a 
"pit-house culture," the most prominent feature of which is the 
small circular or rectangular rooms, artificially excavated laterally 
in cliffs or vertical in the ground, which served this ancient people 
either as dwellings or for storage. The side walls of these rooms 
were supported in some instances by upright logs, and commonly 
clay was plastered directly on the walls of the excavations. The 
architectural survival of subterranean rooms exists among the cliff- 
dwellings in circular underground kivas, the variations of which are 
so well illustrated in Cliff Palace. 

In connection with these " pit rooms," which are never large, may 
be mentioned the large subterranean artificial excavations found scat- 
tered over the Pueblo area of the Southwest Such occur in the Gila 
valley, and have been reported from the San Juan drainage; they 
have been identified as reservoirs and also as kivas. Some of these 
subterranean rooms are rightly identified as kivas, but others have 
architectural features that render this interpretation improbable. 
What their function was and how they are connected with the people 
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who built the smaller subterranean rooms of the Southwest can be 
determined only by excavations and a study of the features of both 
types. 

The most important step that remains to be taken in the scientific 
study of the ruins of the Mesa Verde National Park is to discover the 
relation of the culture of Cliff Palace to that of the neighboring 
pueblo. This will necessitate the scientific excavation and repair of 
the latter ruin and a comparison of its major and minor antiquities 
with those of Cliff Palace. The age of cliff-dwellings in different 
parts of the Southwest undoubtedly varies. Certain Pueblo ruins 
are older than some cliff-dwellings, and there are cliff-houses more 
ancient than Pueblo ruins. Continued research in the Mesa Verde 
region will doubtless shed light on tlie relative age of Cliff Palace 
and the great pueblo ruin opposite it. 

o 
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